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IN TIME. 
BY LOUISE IMOGEN GUINEY. 


HER little dumb child, for whom hope was 
none 

In any mind, she watched from sun to sun, 

Until three years her mighty faith had run; 


Then, in an agony of love, laid by 

The bright head from her breast, and went 
to lie 

Neath cedarn shadows and the wintry sky, 


Not having, for her long desire and prayer, 
One sign from those shut lips, so rosy-fair, 
It seemed all eloquence must nestle there. 


That day, to her near grave, thro’ frost and 
sleet, 

He, following from his toys on truant feet, 

Cried: ‘‘Mother, mother!’’ joyous, and most 
sweet. 


And as their souls ached in them at the 
word, 
His father lifted the new-wakened bird 
With one rapt tear, that now at last she 
heard ! 
AUBURNDALE, MASs. 
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THE CYNIC’S FEALTY. 


BY ROSE HAWTHORNE LATHROP, 


WE all have hearts that shake alike 
Beneath the arias of fate’s hand; 
Although the cynics sneering stand, 

These too the deathless powers strike. 


A trembling lover’s infinite trust, 
To the last drop of doating blood, 
Feels not alone the ocean flood 

Of desperate grief when dreams are dust. 


The scornfullest souls, with mourning eyes, 
Pant o’er again their ghostly ways; 
Dread night-paths where were gleaming 

days, 

When life was lovelier than the skies! 

New YORK CITy. 
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REVERY. 


BY FRANK DEMPSTER SHERMAN, 


WHAT joy amid the fragrant grass 
To lie and watch the song-birds pass 
Beneath the sky’s blue canopy 

And sow the winds with melody! 
’Tis such [ find in summer days 
Filled with an opalescent haze, 

A screen with filmy meshes spun 
Between the earth and golden sun. 

I seek a spot of meadow where 

A smell of salt makes fresh the air, 
Beside a brook at whose green brink 
The cattle pause a while to drink, 
And dragon-flies of tints untold, 
Like shuttles, weave a cloth of gold; 
Where all the village voices come 
Soft as the bee’s sleep-tempting hum— 
Those roysterers of clover-town 

Who in the honey try to drown; 
Where dimpling billows vainly reach 
Their arms across the shelving beach, 
To catch the grasses in their hands 
Or fill them with the jewel sands. 
Here with my book—a flagon filled 
With drops of song the poet spilled 
From cups of love’s sweet overflow 
In happy riot long ago— 

With Herrick, from whose well-tuned lute 
First sprung an English lyric-fruit; 
And in the shifting sun and shade 

I fancy I can see the maid 

To whom his songs—each one of them 
Clear-cut and polished as a gem— 





He sang until her every grace 

Found in the limpid verse a place, 
That she with him might live as long 
As man is moved by love and song. 
And as the twilight falls I dream 

Of Persia; there I see a stream 

That sets a slender silver zone 
Around a meadow where, alone— 

The rival of the nightingale— 

Sits Hafiz in the twilight pale 

Beside the Tigris ’neath the stars 
That stud the heavens over Fars; 
Hafiz, whose heart wrought marble rhyme 
That shall endureas long as Time. 


Oh! that we, too, who touch the string 

To-day, and set it quivering, 

Whose hearts have caught one little spark 

Of rhyme in this prosaic dark, 

Unto our verses might but give 

Such merits that they, too, might live, 

Like Herrick’s, after we are gone; 

That all our lines might linger on 

The lips of those who later shall 

Be fond of mirthful madrigal; 

And immortality for us 

In melody be vouchsafed thus! 

PEEKSKILL, N. Y. 
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A REPUBLIC WITHOUT A PRESI- 
DENT. 


BY THE HON. JOHN M. GREGORY, LL.D. 





As another of our great presidential 
elections looms into sight with all its toil, 
turmoil and cost, the question of the need 
and utility of an office which costs so 
much of strain and effort to fill ought to 
force itself on thoughtful minds. 

The once famous toast, “A Church 
without a Bishop and a State without a 
King,” may yet be found to have its 
logical complement, a Republic without a 
President. 

It is certain that the drift of a hundred 
years of progress in constitutional gov- 
ernment throughout the world has been 
steadily away from the monarchic princi- 
ple. The theory of a single executive 
chief has been in practice abandoned. 
More and more kings have become mere 
figure heads, without real political power 
and almost without governmental func- 
tions. The modern monarch serves chiefly 
as a mere locum tenens—a place-filler for a 
throne which survives only as a sort of 
shrine for the people’s political worship—a 
symbol of the national sovereignty, a 
rallying point for patriotic sentiment. 

We all know how little Victoria has to 
do with the government of England, and 
Humbert with that of Italy, or Kaiser 
William with that of Germany, or even 
President Grévy with tnat of France. The 
real rulers of all these countries are quite 
other men than the titled people who 
stand as nominal heads of State. The 
cabinet has displaced the king. The Euro- 
pean peoples and governments, carried 
steadily forward by the progress of popu- 
lar intelligence and popular sovereignty, 
have undergone silent revolutions toward 
greater liberty of the people and a sub- 
ordination of all government to the popu- 
lar will, while we, bound by a sort of 
fetish devotion to our ‘‘ hundred-year-old 
Constitution,” have made but little if any 
advancement in political ideas or condi- 
tion. Our material prosperity and prog- 
ress, great and dazzling beyond example 
and almost beyond measure, have hidden 
from our sight both the slow advance and 
the dangerous drifts of our politics. 

One may well doubt whether the fa- 
thers, if they were recalled to-day to do 
again their work, afte this century of ex- 
perience, would again give us an Execu- 
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tive so monarchic in form. Would any 
wise statesman, if the question were a new 
one, consent to concentrate so much pow- 
er in the hands of a single man, or to cre- 
ate a position which so dazzles and cor- 
rupts our great men, to be filled by elec- 
tions which grow constantly more violent 
in character and more serious in their 
strain upon our political, social and com- 


mercial interests and _ institutions? 
Thinking men in Europe frequent- 
ly point to our great presiden- 


tial contests as a most dangerous de- 
fect in our polity, and as being more than 
an offset for all the evils of their heredita- 
ry monarchies. Candid English Liberals 
say that it is better for them to keep and 
support their royal family, expensive as 
it is, rather than to encounter the danger- 
ous struggles and unknown enormous ex- 
penses of our presidential campaigns. To 
monarchists the king seems an element of 
stability. Among changing majorities 
and cabinets, he alone remains fixed. They 
forget or ignore that though stripped of 
political power, the king remains the sign 
and support of the vicious principle of he- 
reditary rank, and that hereditary royalty 
demands as its social setting an hereditary 
nobility, maintaining the superiority of 
birth over worth, and adding to the natu- 
ral inequalities of society, an artificial in- 
equality more odious and hence more in- 
tolerable than all the others. 

Beyond doubt, the progress of true po- 
litical science discredits more and more the 
monarchic principle—the trust of execu- 
tive or administrative power to a single 
mind and will. In the constitutional mon- 
archies, now the fashion in Europe, the 
executive power rests with a cabinet, a 
prime minister and his associates, who 
form together an executive council. Even 
in the French republic, there is no presi- 
dent in our sense of the word. The French 
president is chosen by a joint convention 
of: the national legislature, and his chief 
function is to select from the practical ma- 
jority of the Chamber of Deputies, a prime 
minister, who, with his associates in the 
Cabinet, constitutes the real Executive of 
France. Wise little Switzerland does bet- 
ter still. The joint convention of her legis- 
lative bodies chooses outright an execu- 
tive council of seven men who share the 
executive departments between them, and 
elect annually one of their own number 
to serve as chairman, and president of the 
republic, Though president, he keeps his 
portfolio as minister, and has no more of 
real power than his fellow ministers. The 
Swiss republic is practically the freest and 
most democratic in the world. 

Even in our own Government, the prog- 
ress of events has wrought an unwritten 
change in the Constitution, and transfer- 
red the chief part of administrative power 
from the President to the heads of the Ex- 
ecutive Departments. The President re- 
mains the nominal chief of the adminis- 
tration, but whoever has seen much of the 
Government work at Washington, knows 
how little the President has actually to do 
with it. The theory of the Constitution sup- 
poses him to be the intelligent chief—the 
real brain of the administration; the several 
Secretaries being the registrars and minis- 
ters of his plans, or at most, his constitu- 
tional advisers; but it is obvious that no 
one mind can grasp the work of even one 
great Department, like that of the Treas- 
ury, for example, with its twenty or thirty 
bureaus, and its 3,000 accountants, clerks, 
and copyists, and much less that of the 





seven Executive Departments. It is well 
known that few Secretaries even master 
fully the operations carried on under them. 
The mostly perfunctory annual messages 
of our Presidents are but meager summa- 
ries from the Department reports, woven 
in with a few general opinions on some 
points of policy. Congress, if not the 
country, soon learns to count Presidential 
opinion at its real value. 

The real labor of which our hard- 
worked Presidents justly complain—that 
of the appointing power—has fallen to a 
mere office-mongering for party ends,as in- 
jurious to the public service as it is annoy- 
ing and humiliating to the President him- 
self. That bad and dangerous corruption 
of our Civil Service known as the “‘ Spoils 
System” commenced in the White House, 
and one may well doubt the possibility of 
a complete and permanent reform while 
the presidency exists in its present form. 
The demand in our fierce presidential 
campaigns of places for the victors is too 
strong to be easily resisted, and the Presi- 
dent will be counted as disloyal to his 
party who refuses the aid of his patronage 
to secure a party victory. The Constitu- 
tion lodges with him, not withg*hators or 
representatives, the power of appoint- 
ment, and it lies with him, therefore, to 
fulfil not only the expectations of his own 
supporters, but also of the party leaders 
who were obliged to use the promise of 
offices as a means to secure their own 
elections to Congress. Thus doubly 
pressed by his own needs and by those of 
the party chiefs, what wonder that our 
President has become a mere patronage- 
monger, and that the chief work done at 
the White House is to hear and decide on 
the claims of partisans to office? 

If we must have a president for state oc- 
casions, and as a figure for political soci- 
ety, let us follow the example of France, 
and have him chosen by Congress, or, 
better still, let us adopt the Swiss system, 
and let a joint convention of Congress 
choose seven men to take charge of the 
seven Executive Departments,and to form 
together the Executive Council of the na- 
tion. Weshall thus accept the best light 
which this nineteenth century has thrown 
on the science of free and safe govern- 
ment; we shall weed out the pernicious 
monarchic principle which our fathers re- 
ceived from their darker times with too 
little question; and we shall save our 
country from those monstrous national 
party conventions which impose their 
often corrupt nominations upon us, divid- 
ing the people for long months into hos- 
tile political camps, disturbing and al- 
most paralyzing business, costing the 
country millions of treasure, and hurling 
upon the national capital a fresh hoard 
of hungry office-seekers demanding pay 
for party service. 

MUNICH, BAVARIA. 
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THE THRONE. 
AN APOCALYPTIC STUDY. 








BY WILLIAM R. HUNTINGTON, D.D., 
RECTOR OF GRACE CHURCH, NEW YORK. 


THE fourth and fifth chapters of the 
Book of Revelation are occupied by a ma- 
jestic vision of the presence-chamber of 
Almighty God. They form the prelude to 
much that is dim, much that is unintelli- 
gible; they preface a series of prophecies 
the full intent of which will probably 
never be understood until the end; but 
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taken by themselves they are a complete 
picture, charged to the full with meaning, 
significant in every line and tint. 

In both chapters we find ourselves 
throughout, face to face with one throne 
which has one occupant, the Eternal. Of 
the threefold personality inherent in that 
Eternal One, we are given a hint in the 
form of the ascription under which he is 
addressed. *‘ Holy, Holy, Holy,” is the cry 
of those about the throne, ‘‘ Holy, Holy, 
Holy, Lord God Almighty, which was, 
and The Christian 
Church has caught up and echoed this 
heavenly hymn, giving it under the name 


is, and is to come.” 


of the Trisagion a central place in her 
eucharistic worship. 

In order to convey some adequate idea 
of the glory and splendor of the scene he 
has been permitted to behold, St. John 
summons to his aid all that is most beau- 
tiful in the world of things outward and 
visible. Gold, 
the lightning, the rainbow; all these are 
laid under contribution to supply the 
All the while, 
however, he is careful to keep us reminded 


precious stones, crystal, 


material of his imagery. 


that his picture is one of comparisons and 
comparisons only. He is dealing in like- 
nesses rather than in realities, and for the 
The 
heavenly things themselves utterly tran- 


simple reason that he must do so. 


scend the bounds of human speech. He 
has been given a vision of glorious sights 
The best 
he can do is to liken and compare, and for 


which words fail him to depict. 


this purpose what so good as those objects 
which the heart of man has long been ac 
customed to admire for their beauty or to 
Yet still there is 
this undertone of protest against our sup- 


value for their rareness ? 


posing that the seer is putting before us 
the very reality itself. round 
about the throne is not of emerald, it is 


The iris 


‘‘in sight like unto an emerald.” 

The glassy sea before the throne is not 
of solid crystal, it is ‘like unto” crystal. 
The four living creatures are not the very 
counterparts of the ox, the lion, the eagle, 
and the man, but such are the forms of 
life with which it is easiest 
them. 

And so, also, when it is said of the 
central figure of all, that He was to look 


to compare 


upon like a jasper and a sardine, we are to 
remember that these two precious stones 
were respectively the last and the first in 
the breastplate studded with twelve gems 
which Hebrew eyes had been used to see 
flashing from the front of the high priest's 
vesture in the great acts of worship. No 
figure more glorious than that of their 
pontiff when so adorned had those to 
whom St. John was writing ever beheld. 
Think of him, he intimates, and you will 
have some faint imagination of the luster 
that shines from the divine presence as 
that has been revealed to me. The next 
point to be noticed is the character of the 
animated life with which 
surrounded. First, there are the four and 
twenty elders sitting clothed in white 
raiment, having on their heads crowns of 
gold. If we understand these to be the 
twelve patriarchs and the twelve apostles, 
which would seem to be the most obvious 
interpretation, then, taken together, they 
image and reflect the Church of God in 
its completeness. 


the throne is 


Chosen men, they sit 
there the crowned representatives of their 
race, the select deputies of human kind. 
Their voice is to be regarded as the voice 
of man at his best; they speak for all of 
us. But they are not the only beings en- 
dowed with breath and 

august presence. In the 


motion in this 

midst of the 
throne, so we read, and round about the 
throne, are four living creatures, or cher- 
ubim, and these are further described as 
having each of them six wings, and as 
being full of eyes within. 

These represent creature life, with its 
countless activities and perceptions. They 
stand for the world of Nature, as we name 
it; this marvelous universe of sights and 
sounds and measures, forces, powers and 
harmonies. skirt this inner 
circle, where the elders and living crea- 
tures are grouned with an almost bound- 
less cloud of witnesses, a chorus of angels 
whose number is ten thousand times ten 
thousand and thousands of thousands, we 
shall have what we may call the personal 
environment of the scene. What now is 
the action described? Does anything take 


If now we 





place in the midst of these mysterious sur- 
roundings at all worthy of them in point 
of dignity? Let as look and see. 

The first of the two chapters exhibits 
Nature worshiping its Maker. The sec- 
ond of them shows us man worshiping his 
Redeemer. The structure is liturgical. 
In the first act of adoration, when,God 
the Maker is the object of praise, the four 
living creatures, the representatives of 
animated Nature, take the lead, and the 
four and twenty elders respond. In the 
second act of adoration, the ong where 
God the Saviour is addressed, the elders, 
as representing humanity, take the lead, 
and Nature, in the persons of the living 
creatures, gives the reply. This contrast 
is rich in suggestion, and if thoroughly 
appreciated cannot fail to throw light upon 
much that is perplexing to the mind in 
our times. A notion has become some- 
what widely spread that Nature and the 
Christian religion have fallen out of ad- 
justment, and are not to be reconciled one 
with another. The two are not unfre- 
quently spoken of as if they made yital 
claims upon our confidence. We are bid- 
den to see in the Gospel and Science those 
two Masters, both of whom no mn can 
serve; and it is taken for granted that if 
we choose the one, it will certainly end in 
our learning to despise the other. Had this 
vision of the Throne of God been vouch- 
safed wholly and only for the purpose of 
disabusing us of such a false conclusion, 
the features of it could not have been 
more happily balanced, more _ just- 
ly proportioned, more perfectly adapted 
to the end in view. For, it is to be ob- 
served, there ishere no setting of Nature 
at one side, as if that were a dangerous 
field of inquiry in which the faithful soul 
must not presume to wander; but, on the 
contrary, Nature is made one of the great 
foundations of religion, and God is wor- 
shiped first of all as Maker, Author, Crea- 
tor. This is the burden of the hymn the 
living creatures sing, and of the response 
which the four and twenty elders render 
to it. ‘‘Holy, Holy, Holy, Lord God 
Almighty, which was and is and is to 
come.” This is the invitation as it issues 
from Creation’s lips. And now comes the 
answer from the representatives of men 
(man, not God’s creature only, but his 
child), ‘‘Thou art worthy, O Lord,” the 
elders cry responsively, ‘‘ Thou art worthy 
toreceive glory and honor and power; for 
(here is the significant point) thou hast 
created all things, and for thy pleasure 
they are, and were created.” 

Could any franker, fuller recognition 
of what is sometimes rather slightingly 
spoken of under the name of ‘ natural 
religion” possibly be demanded or even 
The power and wisdom of 
God as manifested in his works and in his 
works alone, are here made the ground 
of adoration, the warrant of worship. 
Because he created all things therefore he 
is to be praised. Itis the teaching of the 
first paragraph of the Creed; it is the 
thought that breathes through the Bene- 
dicite, **O all ye works of the Lord, bless 
ye the Lord, praise Him and magnify him 
forever”; it is the burden of those beau- 
tiful songs that come at the end of the 
Psalter, when sun and moon and stars of 
light, stormy wind and snows and vapors 
are all called upon to join in extolling 
their great Maker’s Name. But nowhere, 
in Scripture or out of it, has this side of 
the truth been more vividly or more beau- 
tifully set before us than under the imagery 
of the vision John in Patmos saw. The 
thing has often been attempted by those 
who bore no love tothe religion of Christ, 
and who would fain have constructed out 
the material strewn over earth’s surface a 
faith that should dispute supremacy with 
his. Poets and scholars, the men of wit 
and the men of learning, pedants of the 
schools and prophets of the groves, all have 
tried their hands at it at times; but never 
did any one of them contribute to the 
liturgical treasures of the religion of Na- 
ture an anthem one-half so grand as this 
which issues from the mouths of the four 
living creatures and of the four and twen- 
ty elders round about the Throne, 

But let us now look farther. We shall 
find that while the Bible has done ample 
justice to the prominence which Nature 
and the things of Nature must always hold 
in religion, it does not fall into the error, 
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orget us fall into the error, of supposing 
that Nature is all. 

No sooner have the four and twenty 
elders made their response to the ascrip- 
tion of the living creatures, than a new 
figure appears upon the scene, and a fresh 
interest is introduced. 

There is discerned in the right hand of 
Him who sits on the throne a book sealed 
with seven seals. The seer listens, and 
he hears a strong angel proclaiming, with 
a loud voice, ‘‘ Who is worthy to open the 
book and to loose the seals thereof?” 
These are truths which we eagerly desire 
to know, but with regard to which Nature 
with her thousand voices is absolutely 
dumb. 

There are questions of the soul that dog 
our footsteps, haunt us day and night, to 
which it is no sufficient answer to reply 
that God has made all things, and that for 
his pleasure they are and were created. 
What is the meaning of our life? Why 
are we here? Whence those desires of 
ours that nothing satisfies? From what 
origin came man, and toward what desti- 
ny does he move? What is the true pur- 
port of human history? Has this strange 
vicissitude of events in the world’s life, 
this long procession of empires, these wars 
and fightings, these peace-makings and 
alliances, these centuries of progress and 
centuries of decline, these revolutions, 
conquests, enslavements and emancipa- 
tions—have they all had a purpose and a 
design lying behind them, or have they 
not. Were they directed by the finger of 
God, or have they been scattered aimlessly 
and at hap-hazard from the hand of blind- 
folded chance? 

Nay, there is a more perplexing ques- 
tion still. What is the true explanation 
of the presence here among men of the 
corrosive agent we call evil? Whence 
comes this wickedness that so cankers and 
embitters the lives we live? Has guilt for- 
giveness? Is there pardon for transgres- 
sion? Can iniquity be washed or sin ab- 
solved? 

No more for these questions than for the 
others, have the living creatures round 
about the throne any satisfactory reply. 
They summon us to the worship of the 
great Creator, their Maker and ours; but 
upon these topics of profoundest import 
they are helpless to instruct us. These 
make the subject matter of the book with 
seven seals—the book of human des- 
tiny. When we consider how we should 
hang breathless upon the lips of any nine- 
teenth century prophet who came to us 
really empowered to tell the whole truth 
in connection with these matters, surely 
we cannot wonder at St. John’s confes- 
sion that he ‘‘ wept much” because no man 
was found worthy to open and read the 
book, or even to look on it. But his sor- 
row isonly for.a moment. There sud- 
denly strikes in upon the vision a new 
light. 

The seer now beholds in the midst of 
the throne the imaged presence of that 
Son of God whose disciple he himself had 
been. Yes; under the symbol of a lamb 
as it had been slain, he sees Christ, the 
son of Mary, the Jesus he had known, had 
loved, had followed; hesees him comeand 
take the book, as one judged worthy to 
open and read it! Straightway there rises 
the music of a new song, the hymn of re- 
demption. 

In Nature’s anthem, which came first,the 
living creatures led and the four and twenty 
elders made response. But now the order 
is reversed. Man, as represented by those 
crowned and white-robed ones, begins the 
song, and at the end the living creatures 
chant the loud *‘ Amen.” And what is the 
purport of this new song? It is a hymn of 
lofty praise to Christ for having redeemed 
us to his Father and ours * out of every 
kindred and tongue and people and na- 
tion.” We see now the vision in its 
completeness. It is an apocalypse indeed, 
a lifting of the veil for which we owe a 
gratitude larger than we can speak in 
words. For we are taught by this per- 
mitted glance into the holy of holies, this 
opening of Heaven’s door, what a full, wide, 
comprehensive, satisfying religion the re- 
ligion of the Bible really is. We are encour- 
aged to believe that it isa faith not likely 
to be outgrown or superseded, this ancient 
faith of Christ. It hasroom for, and will 
give welcome to, all that the busy, inquis- 





itive mind of man can glean from Nature’s 
harvest fields, while at the same time it is 
not forgetful of those deeper needs and 
appetencies of the soul for which the mere 
study of earth and earth’s contents fur- 
nish no adequate satisfaction. Yes, we 
may bring into the temple all the decora- 
tive wealth Nature can furnish, we may 
cut into the capitals of the pillars or trace 


upon the outline of the arch 
whatever features of loveliness we 
will, gathering our suggestions from 


field, forest or ocean, provided only 
that we keep the ground plan cruciform, 
and see to it that the corner-stone is 
Christ. 

Of the two scenes that make up the vis- 
ion we have been studying, the one ends 
with an outburst of praise to God for the 
proofs in Nature of his power; the other 
ends with an anthem of thanksgiving to 
him for the proofs in history of his love. 
The songs belong together and help each 
other. It is well to think of them as re- 
lated parts of the same grand liturgy. 

A religion that rests solely upon Nature, 
or the works of God, cannot satisfy us if 
we are forbidden to go on further and to 
findin history the words of God. On the 
other hand, revealed religion which makes 
much of the evidences that God has from 
time to time manifested himself to man 
by spoken message, and supremely in the 
life, death, resurrection and ascension of 
his Son; revealed religion cannot dispense 
with the approving Amen of Nature’s 
voice. Whatever comes from God has 
unity, and in the true religion there can be 
no dissonance, no incongruity, no conflict 
of part with part. The Elders and the liv- 
ing creatures are in accord. The deep of 
Nature answereth unto the deep of His- 
tory. The voices which ascribe power to 
the All-merciful harmonize with those 
that ascribe mercy to the All-powerful. 
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PASSION IN POETRY AND FICTION. 


BY MAURICE THOMPSON. 





CRITICS are particularly fond of the word 
passion in connection with their studies of 
imaginative literature, and the phrase 
‘“‘grand passion” they roll under their 
tongues as a sweet morsel. It would be 
hard to determine by ordinary analysis 
just what the word or the phrase stands 
for in critical literature at this time; but 
there is a good deal of evidence tending to 
show that exceptionally vile and violent 
passion is what is usually meant by grand 
passion. 

Since the day when Byron and Shelley, 
the one a roué and the other a brute, de- 
serted their wives in order to live in sin 
with other women, piping in the mean 
time their fascinating delirium of evil 
music, it has been tacitly if not avowedly 
understood among critics that grand pas- 
sion means illicit passion,and that in order 
to write the poetry of grand passion one 
must weave into rhythm and rhyme some 
phase of the infernal heat of forbidden 
love. And since the day when Charlotte 
Bronté wrote ‘‘Jane Eyre” it has been fash- 
ionable for girls in fiction to love other 
women’s husbands asa special display of 
grand passion. Itis quite true that crit- 
ics in treating this question do not define 
things in terms as unequivocal as I am 
now using; for ‘‘grand passion” is not so 
fascinating when naked as it is when 
clothed in the purple and gold of a style 
which eludes positive expression while 
subtly suggesting all manner of unholy 
and yet rainbow-hued thoughts. 

For fear that it shall be understood that 
I am directing my plain words at only 
profane critics, let me take pains to in- 
clude the critics who write for religious 
journals. I will not be unfair; for if the 
book-notice column of any influential re- 
ligious journal in the United States has 
kept clear of nearly unqualified praise of 
the dirty novels of Tolstoi and of Dostoi- 
evsky let that journal speak and I will 
gladly give it the benefit of the exception. 
Now if ‘‘ Anna Karenina” and ‘Crime 
and Punishment” are not brutal, coarse, 
vulgar and dirty creations, I cannot dis- 
tinguish anything brutal, coarse, vulgar 
and dirty when I see it. One of these 
novels is the story of a wife who leaves 
her loving husband to go and live in shame 
with another man; the other is the cir- 
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cumstantial account of the doings of a 
young man who deliberately murders an 
old woman and robs her,and then with the 
blood money thus obtained goes to a scar- 
let woman and in sin, shame and maudlin 
remorse lives with her to the end. Possi- 
bly every religious journal in our country 
has praised both these books; positively 
many of them have. 

It seems to me that here is a mistake, to 
say the least, that should be corrected. 
Criticism is the gospel of literature, and 
every leaf of it should contain not only 
truth, but the antidote, the corrective 
which eliminates evil. The critic need 
not preach, but he must not dally with 
any fascinating heresy. Why is it less 
reprehensible, in the abstract, for a man 
to write a book introducing a company of 
vile, debauched people to me and my 
children than it is for him to bring the 
people themselves to my house and intro- 
duce them? There is a line, on one side 
of which are right things, and on the 
other side of which are wrong things. 
This line cuts art in two just asit cuts 
in two every other field of human 
life. If a woman do as the _hero- 
ine in “Anna Karenina” did shall 
she exhibit herself in our pulpits as an aw- 
ful, but pathetically dirty example of 
moral depravity? Shall she come to our chil- 
dren toteach them? No. Well, then, shall 
she be embalmed in marble, drawn upon 
canvas, or set in a gilded page of fiction, 
as something worth making immortal? 
I wish to submit to the critics,and even to 
the editors of religious journals, a ques- 
tion: Would you advise your sons and 
daughters, or the sons and daughters of 
your readers, or your readers themselves, 
to go and associate themselves intimately 
for a time withsuch people as Tolstoi and 
Destoievsky and Zola so unsparingly paint 
in their novels? Say what we may, nov- 
els and poetry have always been read, are 
now read, and always will be read, mostly 
by the young, chiefly for recreation and 
amusement, or at best fortheir art influ- 
ence. Itisidle to think of interdicting 
nevel reading. Wisdom points not to 
prohibition in this case, but to addressing 
the conscience through a clear, pure and 
independent criticism. 

It is nasty to associate with nasty peo- 
ple, it is nasty to write nasty books, and it 
is nasty favorably to criticise nasty books. 
I will not dodge here. Come with me and 
we will go right into the face of the ques- 
tion. If it is right to associate with vile 
people in books, in order to see the evil 
that vile people do and the punishment 
they suffer, then it is right to associate 
with vile people in dives and brothels in 
order to observe the same facts. If not, 
why not? The so-called grand passion of 
the besotted criminal, or of the deluded 
wretch who has chosen shame, is just as 
grand in real life as it is in fiction. Why 
not study it at first hand? Why not pho- 
tograph it and frame it and hang it 
in our halls and our libraries? The 
young woman or the young man who 
wishes to read as badly “ realistic ” and 
quite as capitally dirty a story as ever 
Tolstoi or Dostoievsky or Zola wrote may 
find it down the street in the forbidden 
and isolated house yonder. Why not go 
there instead of going to the third shelf 
of the library? It cannot be doubted that 
personal contact gives a better under- 
standing than any description. 

The moral fiber about which the advo- 
cates of so-called realism say so much is a 
delusion. True moral fiber secretes the 
courage to admit that evil is vastly fasci- 
nating, and that unscrupulous genius has 
always used this fascination with great 
artifice, and that the result has been mis- 
named great art. What is it that the 
fascination of evil has not accomplished? 
Inquire of the fallen cities, the decayed 
nations, and the ruined homes. The same 
critics who encourage the writing of these 
analyses of social cancers and domestic 
ulcers in the form of novels and lyrics are 
prone to make all sorts of ingenious excuses 
for Shelley when ke deserts his wife, for 
Byron when he defies decency, for Burns 
when he debases himself, and for Goethe 
when he prefers adultery to marriage. 
Grand passion is the phrase, set in the 
midst of a fine rose-mist of rhetoric, with 
which everything of the sort is explained 
away. It is not the function of literary 





criticism to take account of an author’s 
personal character, but what a man writes 
for the public is like food offered for sale, 
and the critic is the inspector, the examin- 
ing chemist whose duty it is to say what 
is wholesome and what is unwholesome. 
Shall the chemist permit the baker to put 
arsenic in his bread in order that those 
who eat it may discover the effect of the 
poison? Here is a critic who assumes to 
be peculiarly fitted to say what books are 
good for the public. He praises ‘‘ Crime 
and Punishment,” by  Dostoievsky. 
Every library buys the book, all the boys 
and girls get it to read. What do they 
find? They find a frightfully morbid, a 
strangely crude, a sensationally vivid 
story of some low and vicious characters 
placed in attitudes of unspeakable debase- 
ment and made to how] in maudlin regret 
over the fact that sin brings shame and 
suffering. The story appears to have been 
made after the manner of manufacturing 
the old-fashioned tallow dip. The author 
took murder and other sins that shall not 
be printed here and, mixing them well in 
a hot fluid state, dipped the thread of his 
story in, again and again, until the body 
of his purpose had formed around it by the 
concretion of adhering filth. 

This story has received perhaps more 
praise from American critics, religious 
and profane, than any high-toned, clean 
and pure book published within the past 
ten years! Whyso? Oh, because of its 
grand passion and its truth to life! As if 
a description of a hospital, with its re- 
morseful and whining victims of | self-in- 
flicted and loathsome disease would not 
be quite as true and quite as full of the 
same grand passion! It is proper, nay it 
is necessary, for physicians and nurses 
and philanthropists and moral comforters 
to ‘‘walk” these hospitals, and deeds of 
charity done there are after the very spirit 
of Christ; but no artifice can turn those 
hideous scenes to account in any field of 
praiseworthy art. Shall we hang photo- 
graphs of lepers on our walls at home? Shall 
we fill our books with moral lepers and 
hand them to our children? It is the duty 
of everybody to prevent this; it is the func- 
tion of the critic to make prevention possi- 
ble. This does not imply that we must 
have ‘ goody-goody” literature, or that 
verse and fiction must be didactic or 
preachy. It implies that conscience is 
a prime factor in every problem of life, 
and that the literary conscience of the 
nineteenth century cannot afford to cower 
before the apparition of the old heathen 
spirit of art, which demands that the foul 
and the unspeakable shall sit as high and 
have as much honor in fiction and in poe- 
try as the pure, the beautiful and the 
good. Criticism must recognize that 
while the absence of filth may not consti- 
tute purity, the presence of filth does con- 
stitute impurity. Furthermore, the office 
of the critic is not restricted to a mere ex- 
amination of the handiwork displayed ina 
book of verse or fiction. Art is subject 
to the censorship of moral judgment, and 
the approval of a work of art by the critic 
must include approval of everything dis- 
coverable in it. 
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NITZSCH, FUTURE PROBATION, 


AND RESTORATIONISM. 
BY GEORGE F. MAGOUN, D.D. 


ALTHOUGH ‘‘a weight of theological or 
exegetical authority” in Germany is 
claimed for the idea of future probation, 
American advocates of itmention hardly 
any one but Dorner, and it has received 
the name ‘‘Dornerism.” Professor Nitzsch, 
successively of Wittenberg, Bonn, and 
Berlin, is named in the New Englander 
by President Porter. He is referred to 
once in anote in Neander’s ‘* Church His- 
tory,” and four times similarly in Dr. H. B. 
Smith’s edition of Hagenbach’s ‘* History 
of Doctrine.” In Dr. Schaff’s ‘‘ Germany,” 
and Dr. Hurst’s ‘‘ Rationalism” are brief 
notices of him. The former says: ‘ His 
style. . . is heavy, abrupt, and not unfre- 
quently obscure, and offers insurmounta- 
ble difficulties to a translator,” which may 
account for his being mentioned in this 
country rather than quoted. The transla- 
tors of his ‘‘System of Christian Doctrine,” 
in which he announced a future probation, 


s1id(1849)that it was ‘‘intensely German in 


manner. . . .Often extremely obscure and 
repulsive.” Of this translation Dr. Schaff 


recorded, ‘‘ it is said to be almost unread- 
able.” The guthor was born thirteen 
years before “this century began, was 
called to Berlin by King William to suc- 
ceed Marheinecke, in 1847, had his half- 
century jubilee there in 1860, and died in 
1868. He was associated more or less with 
Ullmann, Umbreit, Luecke, Neander, and 
Mueller. He followed Schleiermacher, 
as do men of our New Departure, in mak- 
ing religion matter of feeling. 

‘‘There are traces,” he says, ‘‘ of a ca- 
pacity in another state of existence for 
comprehending salvation (I Pet. iii, 19), 
and for achange and purification of mind” 
(I Pet. iv, 5, 6). “The notion of an interme- 
diate state does not annul that of conver- 
sion in the other world.” ‘‘ The effect of 
salvation and the knowledge of the Sa- 
viour extends beyond the present exist- 
ence of the human race, in its quickening 
and sanctifying power, because the uni- 
versality of grace shall be glorified and 
adjusted with the unrighteouness of tem- 
poral relations.” This, so far as it is in- 
telligible, seems to mean about the same 
with what is asserted about or inferred 
from the ‘‘universality of Christianity” or 
of the Atonement. Nitzsch propounds it 
as ‘* a necessary hypothesis,” not as_bibli- 
cal. Dr. Schaff says ‘‘ he draws from the 
Holy Scriptures and the Christian con- 
sciousness” in his system; and here, evi- 
dently, the latter is his authority as the 
source of ‘‘ necessary hypothesis.” Neces- 
sary towhat? But quickening and sanc- 
tifying power, involved in the universal- 
ity of grace, by hypothesis, is not all he 
asserts. He makes his view broader, how 
broad we shall see. ‘‘ This is the apostoli- 
cal view,” he declares, ‘‘ that for those who 
were unable in this world to know Christ 
in his truth and grace, there exists a 
knowledge of the Redeemer in the other 
state of existence, which is never object- 
less and inoperative, but is either judicial 
or quickening” (I Pet. iii, 19; iv, 6). 

The word ‘ judicial” here limits the 
‘* necessary hypothesis.” Limited Resto- 
rationism seems to be the meaning, or 
drift of meaning. Those who have had 
no ‘‘ fair chance” here, are promised one 
hereafter; but no others. So Nitzsch, 
a dozen years older than Dorner, professor 
at Berlin ten years before him, and an 
earlier author, anticipated Andoverism. 
‘* Universal salvableness,” he says, ‘is a 
hypothesis to be rejected.” ‘‘ The general 
resurrection brings some to hfe, and cthers 
to judgment and shame.” But ‘‘con- 
sciousness”—whatever this may mean—is 
placed above the Bible as an authority. 
‘* Scripture teaches the eternal condemna- 
tion of human individuals, BECAUSE this is 
a necessary hypothesis”! For those who 
have in this life ‘‘ resisted conversion and 
remain unconverted, there is in no wise any 
hope of conversion and sanctification in 
the other world.” If anything could be 
a limitation of Restorationism, this would 
seem to be. But let us not interpret hast- 
ily. Thisis not all. Neither ‘‘ conscious- 
ness,” nor even ‘‘ necessary hypothesis” 
can make an involved, obscure German 
thinker consistent with Scripture or him- 
self. Hear Nitzsch again: 

‘The idea of eternal damnation and 
punishment is in so fara necessary one 
(Mark ix, 44; Matt. xxv, 41-46), inasmuch 
as there cannot be in eternity any forced 
holiness of the personal being. On the 
other hand, there is no foundation for as- 
suming that the truth of God’s Word, and 
the Kingdom of God itself, need the exist- 
ence of beings everlastingly condemned 
(1), or that God should maintain the exist- 
ence of a personal being in eternity in 
order to deprive him of the possibility of 
eternal holiness and blessedness”. (2). 
What orthodox or evangelical theologian 
ever held either of these two things, (1) 
and (2)? What Bible Christian or believer 
ever even imagined the first, in the sense 
that would be commonly given it? Any 
other sense leads to Universalism. What 
do God’s Word and Kingdom ‘‘ need” as 
to those who in this life ‘‘ resisted conver- 
sion and remain unconverted”? Let 
Nitzsch, and those who follow him, an- 

swer. Do they stand on any ground on 
which a limited restoration can be de- 





they any permanent footing? Nitzsch 
says again: ‘‘ The idea of an eternal pun- 
ishment” is ‘“‘an incomprehensible idea, 


as regards its purpose theologic- 
ally untenable.” So, he has asserted, is 
‘universal salvableness.” And ‘“Scrip- 


ture teaches” what is untenable, ‘‘ be- 
cause this is a necessary hypothesis ”? 

On this reasoning no impression Scrip- 
ture makes of Satan himself as hopelessly 
wicked and lost can be accepted. Evan- 
gelical belief about him must pass away. 
Yet our German theologian says: ‘* Abso- 
lutely and in concreto, the Devilalone, that 
incomprehensible and inconceivable indi- 
viduality, and those who are his are eter- 
nally damned.” That is his way of limit- 
ing restoration ‘‘ quantitatively.” How 
many or who are “his,” Nitzsch does not 
inform us. But how can even they fail of 
restoration? How can restoration fail of 
being universal, if what he also tells us is 
true: *‘ The Divine preservation of a being 
perverted in wickedness exists only, as it 
appears, in so far as such can pass into 
redemption”? This points to annihilation 
of those who cannot, even in Hades, be 
redeemed (which is denied), or to its twin 
error, conditional immortality. But ‘as 
it appears” to whom, to what? To some- 
Lody’s ‘‘ Christian consciousness,” or idea 
of ‘‘necessary hypothesis”? Still more 
self-contradictory, if not unintelligible, is 
Nitzsch when he asserts that: ‘If there 
be an eternity of punishment, then must 
it even belong to the consummation of 
salvation.” Does this broad assertion 
apply to Satan and those who are “ his”? 
and how does their condemnation—espe- 
cially if ‘‘ theologically untenable ”—** pass 
into redemption,” and become “a con- 
summation of salvation”? If it applies 
only to men, is not the conclusion univer- 
sal restoration? Itisstyled ‘‘ the abolition 
of all mixed and impure conditions.” 
Evangelical Christians believe that some- 
thing which might be so called is brought 
about by everlasting destruction from the 
presence of the Lord of all the finally im- 
penitent, but not as a cons#nmation of 
salvation. Whata muddle it all is! 

Yet with all this confusion and self- 
contradiction, if not rather because of 
them, such teaching from one who is pro- 
nounced in The New Englander ‘‘ eminent 
among the evangelical theologians and 
preachers of the present generation” must 
have its sure effect upon men inclined to 
departures. Any limited Restorationism 
leads logically to Universal Restoration- 
ism. The latter has the logical advantage 
from the first. ‘‘I could even easier be 
an out-and-out Universalist,” says a 
brother in the ministry, ‘‘ than put up with 
the Andover view.” Its data are prem- 
ises of Universalism. ‘‘ The Church hav- 
ing gained the doctrine of the universality 
of the Atonement,” says ‘‘ Progressive Or- 
thodoxy,” ‘‘cannot stop with this advance.” 
‘*A universal Atonement, limited in its 
operation by the being who made it, was 
a contradiction too palpable and violent 
to remain concealed.” The words we 
have italicized here are ambiguous. If 
they mean to insinuate that the common 
evangelical view has been that of an arbi- 
trary limitation by God, and not, instead, 
one caused only by continued sin and im- 
penitence under moral law, they insinuate 
what is not true. The whole respgnsibil- 
ity of any man’s failing to receive the 
benefit of Christ’s death for the sins of all 
has always been thrown upon the man 
himself. It has not been ascribed by 
evangelical teachers, or been left to be 
ascribed by sinners, to God. If, on the 
other hand, the language quoted means 
anything else, it can only be that a uni- 
versal atonement, “‘ in its operation,” must 
actually save universally, since an opera- 
tion that merely offers it—e. g., in Hades, 

without securing acceptance is an opera- 
tion non operans. Again, it is asked in 
“ Progressive Orthodoxy”—almost in a 
tone of triumphant and exultant cogency 
—‘‘Is God’s purpose of creation and re- 
demption fulfilled except as he mani- 
fests himself to every human being as 

Yedeemer as well as Judge”? The ques- 
tion admits of a short answer. How 
is his purpose of creation fulfilled save 
by actually creating? And if his pur- 
pose of redemption was one with it, as the 





fended against a universal one? Have 


phraseology implies (though perhaps it is 
deceptive), or if it is properly comparable 
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with that of creation, how does God fulfill 
it save by actually redeeming all his moral 
creatures? The Andover question,.like the 
assertions quoted previously, has a Uni- 
versalist meaning alone, and the legiti- 
mate answer is a Universalist answer. 
For the phrase ‘‘ purpose of redemption,” 
as parallel to that of ‘‘ purpose of crea- 
tion,” has no other than a Universalist 
meaning. But if these phrases cannot 
properly be parallel, if the divine plan of 
redemption involved a condition to be ful- 
filled by sinful and lost men—viz., repent- 
ance—on the free discharge of which the 
blood of Christ is the available ground 
‘* for the remission of sins that are past,” 
and on the contrary the divine purpose of 
creation rested on no such condition, or 
any, the question is ambiguous, fallacious 
and deceptive, and neither Universal nor 
Limited Restoration forms the answer, 
nor does an offer of the Gospel after 
death, however ‘‘ decisively presented,” to 
use the phraseology of Dorner. 

An unfounded assumption underlies the 
Andover questions and postulates, the log- 
ical result of which, also, is Universalism, 
and it is this, that the honor of God and 
of the Plan of Salvation requires the 
recovery to holiness and to his 
favor of more souls numerically than 
can be saved in probation limited to 
this life. God can take care of his 
own honor in that matter; but he has re- 
vealed to us that though as many as have 
sinned without law shall also perish with- 
out law, and as many as have sinned un- 
der law shall be judged by the law in the 
day when God shall judge the secrets of 
men by Jesus Christ, the number actually 
redeemed at last will be a multitude whom 
no man can number, gathered out of every 
nation, and of all tribes and peoples and 
tongues. We have always been taught, as 
Congregationalists,that this means a large 
majority of the race, how large a major- 
ity, of course, no man por any angel in 
Heaven can tell. And this result of pro- 
bation and grace, has been held to be con- 
sistent with law, justice, the whole char- 
acter of God, including his love, the 
credit of his administration, holiness in 
all moral beings, and the highest and 
greatest possible good of the universe. 
The Atonement itself is honorable to 
God only, as it is consistent with all these, 
and so of necessity is redemption under 
the Atonement. Shift the ground of vin- 
dicating its author from the principle of 
it to that of a mere numerical effect 
which a provision made impartially for all 
alike who have moral natures and alike 
are sinners can produce, and the arithme- 
tic of Universal Restorationism is better, 
or more plausible, than that of Limited 
Restorationism. And it will win 
the day as against the latter, though 
never as against the evangelical 
and Protestant view which univers- 
ally vests the honor of God on a far more 
religious basis. His government now is 
glorious for its principles, however it may 
fail to secure obedience; that is, however 
men may fail as moral agents under both 
law and gospel. The Andover Restora- 
tionism has the weakness of Restoration- 
ism without the strength of the more 
thorough-going application of the numeri- 
cal method of vindicating the universality 
of Christianity which they follow in com- 
mon. Admit that this requires that but 
a few finally impenitent under moral law 
in this world and Gospel grace in Hades 
shall be left unsaved, and the more con- 
sistent Restorationism will demand that 
these few be conceded to the plan of 
judging God’s honor by his success in sav- 
ing after repeated attempts, and thatit be 
agreed, on the basis of the purpose of re- 
demption, the universality of the Atone- 
ment and the necessities of a moral Govy- 
ernor on trial before his creatures—that 
absolutely all who ever sinned, ‘ the 
devil and his angels” included, shall reach 
Heaven at last. So will the intimation of 
Dr. Dwinell in the Bibliotheca Sacra be 
sustained, that the ‘‘ extra Biblical ” hy- 
pothesis of a future probation comes peril- 
ously near to *‘ the Niagara plunge into 
Universalism,” with Nitzsch. 
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THE memorial garden and fountain in 
Fairmount Park, Philadelphia, in honor of 
the late Joha Welsh, has been formally 
transferred to the custody of the Park Com- 
mission, 





GEORGE W. CABLE IN NASH- 
VILLE, TENN. 
BY PROF. H. 8. BENNETT. 


GEORGE W. CABLE delivered, perhaps, 
the most remarkable address ever heard 
in Nashville, on the night of the 14th of 
June before the literary societies of Van- 
derbilt University. 

The occasion, the audience and the sub- 
ject-matter made the lecture the most re- 
markable in the history of the Nashville 
platform, not excepting Joseph Cook. 

The lecture took place in the chapel of 
Vanderbilt University before a crowded 
house, composed of the educators, the 
ministers, the literati of the city, and the 
faculty and students of the University. 

The address occupied about two hours 
and held the rapt attention of the audi- 
ence. The main points, as summed up, 
may be thus expressed. The ideal govern- 
ment must be by a minority, elected by the 
majority, whose will is to be appealed to 
frequently, administered in harmony with 
the higher law of God. 

In speaking of the necessity of raising 
up the lower classes, Mr. Cable introduced 
the relation of society to the Negro, and 
in one of the plainest, most direct and 
most pungent addresses, I guarantee, that 
that audience ever listened to, spoke of the 
duties which the country, especially the 
South, owed to the Negro. 

He said, among other things, that we had 
among us seven millions of people to 
whose patriotism the country had no title; 
that there was not asingle state in the 
South in which the Negro had any ade- 
quate enjoyment of his civil rights; that 
the South was frightened by the bugaboo 
of social equality; that in their fear of this 
great evilthey tolerated the most wretch- 
ed, the most inefficient and most unclean 
service in the world. He scouted the idea 
of social equality, and would substitute 
for the word “ social confusion.” ‘‘ Social 
confusion” always resulted from the op- 
pression of a subordinate people by a 
stronger, and there was no danger of such 
confusion in elevating the Negro. 

In treating of the alleged cordiality ex- 
isting between the white people and the 
Negro, he said that it was all on one side; 
that of the one hundred papers edited in 
the United States by Negroes there was 
not one which did not chafe against the 
limitations and injustices practiced upon 
the colored people by the whites. 

During the delivery of this notable ad- 
dress, the audience was a most interesting 
study. Asa rule, the speaker was listened 
to in profound silence. Public sentiment 
has advanced so far and the hearers were so 
polite that no expression of disapproba- 
tion was manifest, except at one time I did 
catch the faintest shadow of a hiss as it 
flitted by. 

At one time, the attention to one of the 
strongest points became so intense as to be 
painful. Just then Mr. Cable told a laugh- 
able story which elicited applause and 
everybody felt relieved. Upon the faces 
of many of the prominent men on the 
platform, rested either an expression of 
deep disgust or of patient endurance. 

It was to me one of the grandest sights 
Iever witnessed. 

There stood that little man, the distin- 
guished story-teller whom the South would 
like to honor, were it not for his objection- 
able views in regard to the Negro, but 
whose philanthropy exalts him far above 
his fame as a writer in the estimation of 
lovers of humanity, before an audience 
whose sympathies were all against him, 
speaking the truth as he apprehended it in 
the tones and with the authority of a 
prophet. Of Mr. Cable’s spirit, it may be 
said that it was of the sweetest and most 
winning kind. There was no harshness 
nor bitterness nor denunciation. He evi- 
dently knew his audience and studied to 
avoid saying things which might give 
offense unnecessarily. He had a great 
message to deliver and did deliver it with 
great skill and fearlessness in the most 
carefully selected words. 

It was curious to catch the impressions 
of different prominent men as they ex- 
pressed themselves when the lecture was 
over. As I went forward to grasp the 
hand of the speaker I caught a number of 
the first expressions from a variety of 





sources, 





Said a prominent pastor of the city: 
** Wasn’t that awful?” 

#A distinguished Bishop said, as he laid 
his hand on the speaker: ‘‘ We may not 
believe all you say, but we are willing to 
hear you speak.” 

One of the most distinguished professors 
in Vanderbilt said: ‘‘ He is the most fear- 
less man in America.” 

The editor of one of the leading reli- 
gious papers of the South exhibited his 
liberal spirit in the words: ‘It is a good 
thing to hear both sides. We must dis- 
cuss this question in a brotherly spirit.” 

To those of us who have given our lives 
to the work of educating the Negro under 
the American Missionary Association, it 
was like cold water to a thirsty soul. Our 
work was defended and indorsed before 
that audience by the highest Southern au- 
thority in the country. The voice and the 
work are one; both are necessary. 
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ENGLISH NOTES. 
BY JAMES PAYN. 

I was once staying in a country house 
where a gentleman of distinction, but of 
too fastidious tastes, happened to be a 
guest at the same time. One morning we 
missed him at the breakfast-table but that 
excited no comment; he had one of those 
exclusive natures which demand solitude 
for that early meal. When he was late 
for lunch, however, we grew alarmed, and 
it was discovered, contrary to his wishes, 
for he had an abhorrence of ridicule, that 
he had hampered the lock of his room. 
The village carpenter proved unequal to 
the task of rescuing him from his impris- 
onment, and he had to descend a very 
long ladder on to the lawn, in the presence 
of an excited household. The incident is 
nothing in the telling, but the spectacle of 
it—the honorable member’s nervousness 
(for he was a senator) as he came gingerly 
down the upper rounds, contrasted with 
his ordinary reserve of manner, was one I 
would not have missed for a good deal. 
The lady of the house confided to me that 
she thought she should have “expired with 
laughter "—a common phrase enough, to 
which one attaches no particular mean- 
ing. Yet I see that the very identical in- 
cident has just happened at Sheffield with 
fatal result. A young woman actually 
‘expired with laughter” at the sight of a 
neighbor, the lock of whose door. was 
hampered, getting through his window by 
aladder. The cause of her decease was 
apoplexy, produced by excessive mirth. 
One talks of ‘‘ a happy death,” and surely 
this one must come under that category. 
There are many more edifying means of 
leaving the world, but there could hardly 
be a more pleasant one. When one thinks, 
by the by, of what way one would choose 
for exit, how difficult is the solution. 
Perhaps the most vulgar choice, as well 
as the most selfish, was that historical one 
made by the Duke of Clarence—to be 
drowned ina butt of malmsey. I wonder 
what became of that malmsey? It offered 
the first splendid opportunity for making 
the joke about a liquor with ‘‘too much 
body in it”; and we may be sure that 
neither it nor the wine were thrown 
away. 

Frederic Platt, engine-room artificer, is 
a name that should be enrolled among the 
heroes. He was in the stoke-hole of a 
torpedo boat when the boiler burst, burn- 
ing, scalding and blinding him. Yet his 
first thought was for his fellow-sufferers. 
“Turn the fire-extinguisher cock,” were 
the words he gasped to the deck-hands, 
who were carrying his poor mutilated 
body up the ladder. His next request was 
to be left until his companions in suffer- 
ing had been attended to; he died ‘“ after 
ten hours of intense suffering, stoutly 
borne.” No historian will ever mention 
him; but where in the roll of fame shall 
we find his superior? It is deeds like these 
which give the lie to the dull slanderers 
who tell us the age of chivalry is past. 

There is an amusing ‘‘ breach of promise” 
case going on in Dublin, caused, or partly 
caused, by that habit of imitation of fiction 
into which, as 1 have many times had rea- 
son to point out, fact is so prone to fall. 
If the tale has been written very long ago 
men forget it, and when they behold the 
dramatic version of it, as it were, on the 





stage of real life, exclaim, ‘‘ Why; no one 
would have believed this in anovel.” But 
one does not forget the ‘‘Arabian Nights.” 
Among the first half-dozen stories will be 
found the original of the Dublin episode, 
which isas follows: An elderly gentle- 
man, engaged to be married to a lady in 
her teens, knocks at the door of her 
father’s study. A mischievous parrot 
cries ‘‘Come in,” and he finds his lady- 
love and a young gentleman much too far 
apart not to excite his suspicions. The 
parrot proceeds to imitate the sound of 
kissing, and finally indulges in mocking 
laughter. The marriage is broken off and 
the defendant pleads justification. The 
question for the gentleman of the long 
robe is whether the parrot’s evidence can 
be admitted. It is urged that, since he 
has been at sea and swears habitually, he 
must understand the nature of an oath. * 

Within the last ten days there have been 
no less than three cases (two of them fatal) 
of persons jumping out of railway car- 
riages, because they find themselves in the 
wrong trains. Most of these rash acts no 
doubt arise from impulse; on the instant 
that the individual discovers his mistake, 
he seeks to repair it. But a good many have 
no such excuse; many people jump because 
they have no sense of proportion. They 
are aware that their error will cause them 
to lose an appointment, or their dinners, 
whereupon they resolve to risk their lives 
to avert these trifling inconveniences. 
Their fellow-creatures read the coroner’s 
inquest at breakfast-time, and exclaim, 
**What a fool the man must have been,” 
and an hour afterward will cross the 
street on a slippery pavement, two inches 
in front of a railway van, rather than 
wait one instant,though they are only go- 
ing to read the newspapers at the office. 
A woman shrinks from such mad folly, 
but with incipient inflammation of the 
lungs, she will not hesitate to go to a ball 
half clad, or to sit at an open window ina 
hail-storm to see the Queen’s closed car- 
riage whirl by. The very commonest form 
of human weakness is risk out of all pro- 
portion to gain. 

Professional persons have generally some 
sort of excuse to offer for their short-com- 
ings, which is more or less satisfactory to 
laymen. The lawyer, for example, when 
reproached with the length and verbosity 
of a document, explains that what seems 
iteration is only making his client’s secur- 
ity doubly sure; we don’t believe him, but 
still he has givena reason for the faith or 
the fraud that isin him. But never yet 
have I heard any excuse from a sailor's 
lips for collisions in mid-ocean. The real 
fact is, they are quite indefensible. Such 
catastrophes could not happen, save in the 
rarest instances, unless through the willful 
and reckless conduct of our ship captains. 
For the sake of a quick passage, nine out 
of every ten of them pursue a course of 
conduct that on land would subject them 
to acharge of manslaughter. What should 
we think of a hansom cabman who in a 
London fog persisted in maintaining the 
same rate of speed up Park Lane that he 
would use in the sunshire? What excuse 
would it be for him to aver that when he 
ran into the omnibus he had his lamps lit 
and was keeping a good lookout? The 
shortest route to America across the Atlan- 
tic is one of the most frequented of ocean 
thoroughfares, and the fogs there are al. 
most as thick as those of London; so far 
the cases are parallel; but very often, as 
in the late collision between the ‘‘ Britan- 
nic” and the ‘‘ Celtic,” the ship captains 
are absolutely aware of each other’s neigh- 
borhood and still steam on, apparently 
from mere ‘ cussedness.” Nothing is 
more common than to read in the evidence 
given after such catastrophes that the one 
ship ‘‘ sighted the other a long way off, 
without the least precaution being taken 
to prevent a meeting.” The passengers 
of the ‘‘ Brittannic” we are told, actually 
crowded upon deck ‘‘ to see how close the 
‘Celtic’ would pass them.” The narrow- 
ness of the shave was admitted before- 
hand; as it happened it was a little too 
narrow. ‘‘ Our bulwarks,” writes an eye- 
witness, ‘“‘were curled up like so much card- 
board for 180 feet”; three boats were swept 
away, the davits of wrought iron, four 
inches thick, having snapped like sugar 
sticks; and four of the passengers were 
killed and thirteen wounded. The bow o 
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the ‘‘ Celtic” was also torn away to the 
back of the anchor pipes; ‘‘she was prac- 
tically shortened by a dozen feet.” And 
all this because of the obstinate foolhard- 
iness of one, or perhaps both of the com- 
manders. I hope that a knowledge of 
these facts will have the effect of greatly 
reducing the number of those who cross 
the Atlantic for pleasure. Then, and not 
till then, will the steamboat companies be 
taught that quick passages are not the 
sole desideratum; time indeed, even to a 
business man, is of little consequence if he 
is to be collided into eternity. 

When the next edition of that most in- 
teresting volume, ‘* The Last Words of 
Eminent Persons,” is published, I hope 
those of Mr. Walter Wood, now lying un- 
der sentence of death in Bury jail, will 
find a place in it. There are few epistola- 
ry communications in the English lan- 
guage more noteworthy than his last let- 
ter, and I have no doubt that his conver- 
sation with the chaplain were equally at- 
tractive. This is how he addresses his 
brother (who does not appear to have com- 
mitted any particular crime): 


‘* DEAR BRoTHER: I forward to you these 
few lines, hoping to find you well under 
your sad trouble, as 

“*Time is earnest, passing by; 

Death is certain, drawing nigh; 

Sinner, wilt thou trifling be, 

Time and death appeal to thee?’ 
Oh yes, my dear brother, remember 
these words. How true they are; think how 
soon they may point to you. Oh, do pre- 
pare yourself for a better world than this 
one, which is full of sorrows and pain, as 
my sorrows seem to have had noend. But 
now they are drawing near to the finish, and 
soon I hope to reach my happy home in 
Heaven, where I hope to meet those dear 
ones who have gone a short time ago to pre- 
pare a place for me. I very often feela spirit 
working within me, which makes me feel 
happy in the midst of my sorrows, as I feel 
Iam forgiven for my sins and wickedness. 
And it leaves me thinking it is my duty to 
forgive my wife, who has so falsely deceived 
me and laughed me to scorn, and treated me 
in a very improper manner, as I was not de- 
serving of, asI loved her dear as my own 
life, and she has paid me back with the 
charge of death in the prime of my life, also 
brought herself to an early grave, and me 
just on the point of death. It is done; she 
will never return again. Soon I shall have 
to follow her, and the Lord above knows that 
I have forgiven her for all she has done to me 
truly, from the bottom of my heart, and 
shall leave this world without the slightest 
malice against her.” 


It would certainly never be guessed by 
the readers of this edifying discourse that 
the writer had murdered his wife. 

‘** If she had made herself at home, she 
would not have brought herself to an 
early grave,” is his euphemistic account 
of that incident; it was Charles Reade’s no- 
tion that all crime proceeds from egotism, 
and it seems impossible that egotism can 
further go than it does with Mr. Walter 
Wood. The ‘‘ dear one who has gone be- 
fore to prepare a place for him "is a flight 
of fancy (considering that he had sent her 
there with a razor) quite unrivaled. 
Mawworm, Tartuffe, and Pecksniff,are all 
nowhere in comparison with this amazing 
hypocrite. I need not say that his case 
has been ‘‘ taken up,” and is ‘“‘ under the 
careful consideration of the Home Secre- 
tary.” 

It is curious, indeed, that a burglar 
should be found in possession of a yacht, 
stored with watches and jewels, the result 
of a too successful career; but the idea is not 
original. The story is to be found in the col- 
umns of The Cornhill Magazine only a year 
or two ago. Nevertheless, even as an 
adapter Mr. William Moody, only twenty 
years of age,has merit. The last person like- 
ly to fall under the suspicion of burglary 
is surely a young fellow who keeps a yacht. 
If he had been a little more prudent, he 
might have visited all the fashionable 
watering-places in England, and eventu- 
ally have become the commodore of some 
maritime club. I don’t know whether 
The Cornhill is to be prosecuted as an ac- 
cessory before the fact. I know another 
editor who got into hot water with a well- 
known jeweler for precisely the same con- 
duct. In his journal there had been a 
story describing the chloroforming of a 
jeweler, which was afterward carried out 
to the letter. ‘‘ You, sir,” wrote the vic- 


tim, ‘under pretense of elevating the 
public mind teach rogues how to rob us.” 
To which the editor (rather neatly) re- 
sponded: ‘‘ My dear sir, if you had read 
my journal you would have been upon 
your guard. I advise you to take it in.” 
Talking of editors, the conductor of a 
popular magazine has offered, by way of 
prize, to his subscribers, ‘‘A fortnight’s 
free holiday at the seaside for a family of 
five persons.” ‘‘The competition,” he 
adds, ‘‘ will be of a simple nature, so as to 
give equal chances of success to all.” But 
I want to know whether the holiday is to 
of a ‘simple nature”—a guinea a week 
apiece for the five persons, for ex- 
ample—or a real good outing at a guinea 
a day. Iam not going to try for a prize 
that after all may turn out a blank, with- 
out much more detailed information. 
People’s views of comfort vary, and 
literary people are not very easily satis- 
fied. The Guild of Literature and Art 
could never get anybody to live in their 
rent-free houses at Stevenage because the 
trains from London did not admit of their 
tenants coming back from the theater. 

It seems to be the fact that what people 
in general delight in above all things is 
noise—the organ, of course, if possible; 
but if not, the hurdy-gurdy, or even the 
tongs and the bones. If this were not the 
case, it is impossible that the nuisance of 
bell ringing should so long have been tol- 
erated. Letters from the relatives of sick 
persons, suffering from this senseless tor- 
ture are just now flooding the papers. 
‘*My mother has brain fever, and the 
jangling drives her frantic”; ‘‘ My sister, 
now on her death-bed, can only sleep in 
the early morning and then the church 
bells begin.” Appeal is made in vain to 
the ecclesiastical authorities. ‘‘The or- 
dinances of the Church,” they say, can- 
not be interfered with,” so that noise, it 
seems, is essential even to religion. This 
sentiment is only one degree removed 
from the theory of African fetish worship 
where ‘the Devil is driven out by bells.” 
It is a mistake to suppose that ringing 
them attracts people to church. In a very 
fine passage in ‘ Little Dorrit,” where the 
bells are made to speak, it is shown that 
they have rather the contrary effect 
since their refrain in reference to the 
scantiness of the expected congregation 
is: ‘‘ They won’t come, they won’t come.” 
In old times, when there were no public 
clocks and no Waterbury watches, there 
may have been some excuse for their 
brazen importunity; but in these days 
every one knows the hour. It is as easy 
to get in time for church as for the railway 
train. One clergyman, I see, defends this 
cruel practice, upon the ground that 
‘* priests wore bells around their necks 
even in the time of Moses.” This may be 
interesting from an antiquarian’s point of 
view, but I see no sense in the argument; 
the sick people who heard them must 
have wished that they wore ropes too. 

How we English delight in making 
things dear. Iam told that if I wish to 
be cremated (which I don’t) it will not cost 
me less than £100. In Milan the operation 
costs just sixty shillings. ‘‘ From twelve 
to fifteen bodies are burnt daily,” at this 
very moderate charge, and “ are reduced to 
ashes in five minutes”! People talk of a 
seaman’s grave as the cheapest form of 
sepulcher; but a Siemen’s furnace is a 
very costly luxury. It is not, however, 
the cost which renders cremation unpop- 
ular—to many persons it would even be 
an attraction ; but the fact is that in the 
very class which prides itself most upon 
its spiritual sentiments, there is a strong 
savor of materialism, and they have a 
rooted belief that bodies which are burnt 
cannot rise again. This is very hard upon 
those ancient martyrs who have suffered 
by fire. 

Wives love their husbands much longer 
than husbands their wives, or, at all events, 
stick to them in the face of much greater 
obstacles. This is especially the case when 
they have married them contrary to the 
advice of their friends. A gentleman 
named Emery was brought to justice last 
week for assaulting his spouse Margaret. 
She ought to have been named Griselda, 
though in comparison with what she for- 
gave in him ‘‘ patient Grizzle was not in 
it.” He locked the door of the chamber 





der her. 


“You can see the gallows,” as 
he poetically expressed it, ‘‘in my face.” 
(And if I had my way it should be a true 
reflection,) Then he took her by the hair 
of her head and beat her with a stick and 
stabbed her with a knife till, in despair of 
her life, she threw herself out of the win- 
dow. ‘‘Itis all perfectly true,” she said, 
when her information was read out to her 
in court; ‘‘ but he is a thoroughly good 
husband. Pray let him go this time.” 
What are the martyrs of old and their 
Christian forbearance compared with this 
excellent woman? What I like her for is 
the genial glow in which she puts me as 
the married man. I have always sus- 
pected that I was a pattern in that capac- 
ity, but if Mr. Emery is “‘ a thoroughly 
good husband,” what must J be? 

LONDON, ENGLAND. 
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THE PROSPERITY OF THE SOUTH. 


EDUCATION AND SCHOOLS. 


BY LEWIS H. BLAIR. 
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THAT the South is painfully lacking in 
education none deny, but the extent of 
this deficiency few realize. The following 





table of illiteracy will bring it very 
forcibly to our minds: 
Total Pop. Cannot read 
above l0yrs., above 10 yrs., 
Census, 1880. Census, 1880. 
Alabama........... $51,7! 370,279 
Arkansas... 551,876 155,229 
re 184,650 70,219 
ee 1,648,840 446,688 
Louisiana .......... 649,070 297,312 
Mississippi ......... 753,693 $15,612 
North Carolina.... 959,951 367,890 
South Carolina..... 667,456 821,7: 
Tennessee.......... 1,062,130 204,385 
ae 1,064,196 256,228 
WR ian te since 1,059,084 560,495 
| 8,827,676 8,254,107 


These lists include thirty-seven per cent. 
of those of schoul age. 

What is the best method of procuring 
good schools? The answer to this is, That 
the best and only method of procuring 
good schools is to have good teachers and 
a large supply of pupils. If money was 
at command, and cost was no object, good 
schools could be had with few scholars; 
but as school funds are always very limited, 
the only practical method of procuring 
good schools is, as said, through a large 
supply of pupils. Now,let us inquire a little 
as to the clientage of schools in the eleven 
Southern States. Referring again to the 
Census of 1880, I compile the following 
table, which shows the numbcr of the 
whites and of the whole population per 
square mile: 


























Srates. |Area |Pop.Sq.M)Total W.| Total 
Sq. M.) W.{ All| Pop. Pop. 
Alabama....| 52,250 1214|24 662,185) 1,262,505 
Arkansas....| 53,850'11 [15 691,531; 802,525 
Florida......| 58,680) 244) 4 3-5) 142, 269,4 
Georgia......| 59,475'14 |26 816,006) 1,542,180 
Louisiana. ..| 48,720) 944/20 454,954| 939,946 
Mississippi. .| 46,810 10 |2 479,398) 1,131,597 
N. Carolina.| 52,250 1644|27 7,242) 1,599,7! 
S. Carolina..| 50,570'18 [524% $91,105; 995,577 
Tennessee...| 42,050.27 |87 1,188,881) 1,542,359 
Texas. ..... 265,780) 444] 6 1,197,287| 1,501,749 
Virginia ....| 42,450 20346514 880,858! 1,612,565 


The proportion of children likely to at- 
tend school does not exceed twenty per 
cent. of the whole population, and the 
school attendance does not exceed 60 per 
cent. of enrollment; and applying this cal- 
culation it is found that in order to have 
an average school of thirty white scholars, 
which would be an enrollment of fifty, 
twelve square miles would be required in 
Virginia, and nine square miles in Ten- 
nessee, the two most populous states. The 
Empire State,Georgia, would require eigh- 
teen square miles, and Louisiana, Ar- 
kansas, and Mississippi fifty square miles 
each. While these would be the averages, 
there would be many parts of all the states 
that would require very much more 
territory to support a school of thirty 
pupils. On the average territorial basis of 
the three last states, Rhode Island would 
have only fifty schools, and Massachusetts 
only 333 schools. 

From this short survey we can see the 
almost impossibility of procuring good 
white schools in the South except in our 
few cities and larger towns, for good 
schools can be made only by good teachers, 
and good teachers can be obtained only by 
good pay, and good pay can be gotten only 
by a full supply of children, and a good 





and announced that he was going to mur- 


present is found in the South. It is not, 
therefore, difficult to see that good white 
schools are, with few exceptions, impossi- 
ble in the South; that we did not have them 
up to 1880 is shown by the census, which 
reports 1,178,045 white persons above ten 
years of age unable to write. The same 
difficulty applies, but with more force, to 
Negro schools; for in some of the states 
their numbers are much less than those of 
the whites. If we desire to progress and 
prosper we must have educated citizens, 
and to get them we are entirely dependent 
upon public schools. But we see that, 
owing to the sparseness and heterogeneous- 
ness of population, these are impossible as 
long as we insist upon separate schools. 
Now what as sensible,practical people shall 
wedo? Shall we, by clinging to separate 
schools, have the great body of our chil- 
dren grow up ignorant and, therefore, at 
every disadvantage in the race for wealth 
and improvement, or shall we, by enlarg- 
ing the basis of our schools, or, in other 
words, shall we by mixed schools get 
good schools and thus have our children 
educated and placed on an equality with 
those of the other sections of the country? 
The question is narrowed down to this: 
Separate schools, and ignorance with all 
its attendant moral and intellectual dis- 
advantages for the great body of the people, 
whites and blacks alike; or mixed schools, 
and knowledge with all its accompanying 
advantages, with its mastery over Nature, 
and, above all, with its mastery over our 
own baser selves. 

This is a startling alternative, but for 
all that it is the only one. If we prefer 
and insist upon separate schools, then we 
must make up our minds to endure con- 
tinued and perpetual ignorance, poverty 
and prostration, or rather, we must be 
prepared for decadence; but if we are 
willing to sacrifice the prepossessions and 
natural prejudices of a lifetime, and will 
establish mixed schools, then in the life- 
time of even the present generation we 
may expect to see a healthy and perma- 
nent revival of all our interests, not the 
feverish speculation and spasmodic move- 
ment which enthusiastic people are pro- 
claiming under the name of the New 
South. 

Where good separate schools—as in cities 
—are possible, it will then, for the present 
at least, be wise to continue them; but 
where they are manifestly impossible and 
when, in cohsequence, the children are 
growing up in ignorance, it would seem 
to be the hight of folly to insist upon them. 

But while thousands, while the great 
majority, will at first indignantly scout 
the idea of mixed schools and oppose 
them in toto, there are yet many who will 
object to them mainly from the fear that 
their children would be demoralized by 
mixed schools. The fear is worthy of 
consideration; let us examine it, Before 
proceeding further we must bear in mind 
that the higher grade of society influences 
the lower much more than the lower in- 
fluences the higher. Each exerts some 
influence upon the other; but the abler, 
the greater, the better, the richer one is, 
the greater is his influence on his in- 
feriors. In mixed schools the higher 
white children will be less liable to re- 
ceive injury from the lower black children 
than will the lower black children be to 
derive great benefit from the influence of 
the white children. 

Let us look at the matter of demoral- 
izing influence in another light. It can- 
not be supposed that demoralization from 
contact with the Negro begins and ends 
with mixed schools; for if the association 
of mixed schools necessarily demoralizes 
then all association with the blacks must 
in like manner demoralize the whites. 

Now it cannot be denied that all South- 
ern whites of thircy yearsof age and up- 
ward have been subjected to very intimate 
Negro influence. Generally the first to 
receive us from the doctor’s hands has 
been a Negro mammy; many of us have 
been suckled by Negro women, and all 
have been nursed by them. Up to the 
age of ten we saw as much, perhaps more, 
of the mammy than we did of the mother, 
and we loved her quite as well. The 
mammy taught us first to talk, played 
with us, dried our tears, soothed our sor- 





supply of children can be furnished only 
by a population much more dense than at 


rowing hearts, told us stories, and. nursed 
us tenderly and faithfully in sickness; and 
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her tears without reproof with those of the 
mother; and many of us received our 
earliest and most lasting religious impres- 
The mother might 
grow weary and give out, but the faithful 
mammy seemed never to tire, but was 
always patiently and lovingly at her post. 
And when her summons to go up higher 
And 
all through the South, and wherever else 


sions from her lips. 


came, we laid her tenderly to rest. 


Southerners find themselves, the mammy 
holds a tender and a grateful place in the 
memory. 

Remember now, that this mammy and 
these nurses were Negroes, that they had 
the natures of Negroes, and the virtues 
and the vices of Negroes; and remember, 
too, that they had unrestrained access to 
our tender hearts and impressionable 
minds when, if simple association in mixed 
schools is demoralizing, they must neces- 
sarily, and in spite of themselves, have 
demoralized their infant charges. 

Then, too, as children up to twelve or 
thirteen years of age, we played with Ne- 
gro children, went hunting and fishing 
with them, gathered berries and nuts to- 
gether, climbed the same trees and threw 
down cherries and apples to the girls and 
the little boys whose legs were too short to 
grasp the trees. Now these were Negro 
children, but with greater vices because 
they did not enjoy the elevating and refin- 
ing influence of the master’s family; and 
if association in mixed schools necessarily 
demoralizes them, these Negro children, 
from their friendly and intimate inter- 
course with the white children, must have 
greatly demoralized them. 

And during youth and early manhood, 
until we left the paternal 
were thrown continually with Negroes 
in the house, and in the _ field 
and plantation: we had them for body 


roof, we 


servants, and they were constantly with 
us; and if simple association in mixed 
schools demoralizes, then they must have 
demoralized us with their low tastes and 
time 
their Negro natures had become confirmed 


depraved suggestions; for by this 


in all their evil ways, and they were all 
the better able to deprave their young 
masters. 

There is, therefore, no doubt that there 
has been abundant opportunity to demor- 
alize all of us who are thirty years of age 
and upward, and the question now is, Have 
we been demoralized by all this intimate 
and unrestrained with the 
blacks ? What signs do we show of this 
demoralization ? 


association 


Southern whites are too 
prone to take the redress of grievances 
into their own bands, and they value hu- 
man life too lightly; but are these charac- 
teristics owing to the demoralizing influ- 
Hardly; for similar 
traits are always observable in new parts 


ences of the Negro? 


of the country where there are no Negroes. 
Or can we trace any of our other quali- 
ties, good or bad, to demoralizing Negro 
influences? We think not. We think 
that the Southern whites are mainly what 
they are entirely independent of such in- 
We can now see the truth of 
simple fact that influence descends and 


fluences. 


does not ascend, that the lower are influ- 
enced and molded by the higher and not 
the higher by the lower exemplified in our 
experience: we were not demoralized be- 
cause we were higher; we were not molded 
by the Negro, because he was the lower. 

Mixed schools will, therefore, never de- 
moralize white children. 

RICHMOND, VA. 

+ 
THE LAND OF THE HYACINTH 
AND RUBY. 


BY THE REV. E. A. LAWRENCE. 


A New York friend delights to tell 
how one afternoon, in a hotel at Cincin- 
nati, he was the involuntary auditor of a 
prolonged discussion, by a group of resi- 
dents, on various features of the business 
in hogs. Dropping asleep, after a time, 
the last thing he heard was about pork. 
After a nap of two hours, on awaking, the 
first thing he saw was the same group. 
The first thing he heard was an eager 
tone exclaiming—* Take, for example, the 
article of pork,” when he concluded it was 
time to leave. 

The chances are about as five to one 
that any conversation in the hotels, steam- 








boats, or rail-cars of Ceylon will be about 
tea or coffee. This gives more variety 
than my friend found, for it is now tea, 
then coffee, then coffee, and afterward 
tea. And there may be reason enough 
for this at the present day. 

The time was when the fragrant berry 
was the pride and wealth of the island. 
But the disease of the leaf which afflicted 
Java and Brazil, has appeared here also, 
destroying crops and ruining planters. 

Finding that tea would grow well on 
the island, most of the coffee plantations 
are now being transformed into tea es- 
tates. But for this Ceylon would now be 
poverty stricken. A few figures, taken 
from the last Report of the Chamber of 
Commerce, will show the changes within 
a decade. 

In the year ending September ist, 1876, 
the total amount of coffee exported was 
943,047 cwt. In 1886, it was 223,693, or 
less than one quarter, the decline having 
been almost continuous. 

On the other hand, of tea there were ex- 
ported in 1876, only 1,775 lbs., which counts 
for nothing 1n the market. Since then, 
however, there has been with each year a 
steady rise until in the last year, 7,170,329 
lbs. were sent out from Ceylon, nearly 
double the product of the preceding year. 
But besides these two staples, several 
other products have become important in 
the last decade. South America has no 
ionger the monopoly of cinchona. The 
increasing demand for quinine is met by 
a large supply from Ceylon. Raising 
56,589 Ibs. in 1876, the amount has in- 
creased year by year, until now itis 15,- 
365,912. 

Cocoa was not known on the list of ex- 
ports until 1880, when 122 cwt. are reg- 
istered. This year, 13,347 cwt. have made 
the planters glad. Cardamons appeared 
first in 1881, with 16,069 Ibs. Now they 
reach 236,056 lbs. Cinnamon has slightly 
increased, as have most of the minor prod- 
ucts. Yet tea alone can balance the 
great loss in coffee. 

Those inclined to believe that all the 
staples of Ceylon should begin with a C— 
coffee, cocoa, cocoanut, cinchona, carda- 
mons, copra, coir, citronella—could not 
see why coffee should fail. But now the 
cinchona has its canker, cocoa is diseased, 
and perhaps the whole list will suffer. 
So much the more is the heart set on tea. 

The two great aims now are, first to find 
the proper method of tea culture, here as 
yet in its infancy, and then to get a mar- 
ket. With Americans this is hard to se- 
cure, as they are wedded to Japan and 
green, or to Oolong and English breakfast 
teas. The Ceylon tea is very pungent, 
seeming to have an over-supply of tannin, 
though it can be well used in flavoring 
milder Chinese teas, and by cultivation 
may become more delicate. 

To-day, in the famed botanical gardens 
of Paradema, some fifty-five years old, I 
have seen a noble gathering of tropical 
trees and shrubs, accounting fully for the 
“spicy breezes” that ‘* blow soft o’er Cey- 
lon’s isle.” 

Besides those I have already named, 
there are a great number of palms, such 
as talipot, travelers, cabbage, areca, 
double cocoanut, many varieties of bam- 
boo, the clove, allspice, nutmeg, almond, 
india-rubber, bread-fruit and banyan. All 
of these may be grown here, I suppose, 
with more or less success. It is not so 
much the fertility of the soil as the heat 
and humidity of the air that makes Cey- 
lon aland of delight and productiveness. 
All climates, from torrid to temperate, are 
included within the rise by rail of a hun- 
dred and fifty-nine miles from Colombo 
on the sea to Nuwara Eliya, and 6,200 feet 
above it. Pedro, as it is called, is still 
2,000 feet higher—the loftiest spot in the 
island, and reached in two hours’ walk 
from Nuwara Eliya. 

But in spite of all its beauty and fra- 
grance Ceylon is still in critical days. 
During the last five years many coffee- 
planters have been driven out by the cof- 
fee-bug, called lecanium caffe. The red 
ant, which devours this bug, was intro- 
duced, but, unfortunately, the coolies also 
suffered from its attacks upon their naked 
skin, and to such a degree that they threat- 
ened to leave. So the bug remained and the 
planters fled, some being able to get away 
only by the help of their friends. I meta 





young, energetic Scotchman, quite broken 
down from the effects of this coffee de- 
struction, who was only waiting to sell off 
his land before getting away to America. 

The one thing in Ceylon which seems to 
show most vigor is the lantana, so well- 
known in our green-houses. An English 
lady some years ago imported one of the 
plants from Australia, setting it out in her 
garden. From that one spot, it has spread 
over the whole island, and won for itself 
the name of ‘‘ the planter’s curse.” Dur- 
ing a railroad journey of a hundred and 
fifty miles, there was, perhaps, no moment 
when I could not catch sight of it. 

Some compare the effeminate and indo- 
lent Singhalese to the coffee plant and the 
hardier Tamils to the lantana, believing 
that the former may die out, while the 
latter will occupy the whole land. But in 
the end the Tamils may prove a fruitful 
as well as a vigorous vine. 

There is, probably, no part of the British 
possessions which more clearly illustrates, 
on a small scale, the benefits of British 
rule than Ceylon. It contains about 25,- 
000 square miles, and a present population 
of nearly 3,000,000, mainly Singhalese and 
Tamils. It has an authentic history of 
nearly 2,500 years, dating from 542 B.c. 
This is found in the Singhalese Chronicles, 
which record the reign of well-nigh 170 
kings and queens, down to the last tyrant 
of Kandy, deposed in 1815 by the British. 

It has also a traditional history running 
back to the beginning of the world, when, 
according to the Mohammedans, it was 
the home of Adam and Eve after losing 
Paradise. The truthfulness of this story 
is vouched for by the name Adam’s Park, 
applied to one of its highest mountains, 
and Adam’s Bridge, toa coral-reef between 
it and India. 

It has so excited the admiration of other 
peoples as to be termed ‘‘ Lanka, the Re- 
splendent,” by the Brahmins; ‘‘ The Pearl 
Drop on the Brow of Ind,” by the Budd- 
hists; ‘‘The Island of Jewels,” by the 
Chinese; and ‘‘ The Land of the Hyacinth 
and Ruby,” by the Greeks. But its true 
resources were never known, its natural 
gifts never improved, its people never 
fairly trained, until within the last seven- 
ty years under England's beneficient tyr- 
anny. 

For a hundred and fifty years, up to 
1656, its coast was held by the Portuguese, 
mainly under martial law, and was re- 
garded by the Lisbon authorities as a land 
they had rather lose all India than im- 
peril. At that date the Dutch got posses- 
sion and tried to make it into a second 
Holland by building canals everywhere in 
the lowlands, and by requiring a profes- 
sion of the Protestant religion before giv- 
ing employment to the natives. This 
policy tended to produce a nation of hypo- 
crites, as is indicated by the term ‘‘ Gov- 
ernment Christian,” or ‘‘ Buddhist Chris- 
tian,” still heard of in some districts to- 
day. 

Toward the close of the last century 
the British took possession, and by the ex- 
pulsion, at the instigation of the Kandy- 
ans themselves, of the last Kandyan king, 
became masters of the whole island. So 
highly did they value their new acquisi- 
tion as the *‘ Key of India,” as well as for 
its supposed wealth in precious stones, 
that when peace was established through- 
out Europe, they preferred to give up 
Java tothe Dutch and retain Ceylon, so 
far inferior in area, population and natur- 
al wealth. 

Under their rule wonderful changes 
have occurred. In 1815 there were less 
than a million inhabitants on the island, 
Colombo containing 28,000. Now there 
are 120,000 in the capital and nearly 3,- 
000,000 on the island. Then, instead of 
roads, were sand and gravel tracks. The 
present Governor of Ceylon is quoted by 
Charles Kingsley in ‘‘ At Last” as saying 
that the first and most potent means of 
extending civilization is found in roads; 
the second in roads; the third again in 
roads. His predecessors in office seem to 
have well realized this truth, as they ri- 
valed the Romans in road-building. 

In the course of seventy years 1,300 
miles of fine macadamized roads and 
900 graveled roads have been built. 
Where there was no bridges, now 
all the rivers are bridged. Railroads, 
course, did not then of exist. Now there 





are 178 miles of track, the greater part of 
which has already paid for its cost. The 
schools, which then numbered 170, with 
2,000 scholats, now number 2,200 with 
185,000 scholars. 

There are also 128 post-offices and pos- 
tal savings banks, 1,100 miles of telegraph 
wires, 32 newspapers and periodicals and 
a 111 hospitals and dispensaries, none of 
which existed before, except one Govern- 
ment gazette, 

The only loss, which I find the island in 
that time to have sustained, is in the Brit- 
ish military force. Then there were 6,000 
soldiers kept at a cost of $800,000. At the 
present time there are but 1,250, costing 
$580,000. Then, $15,000 were expended 
for schools, now the sum is $250,000. 

The more scholars the fewer soldiers. 
Probably none of the British soldiers are 
really needed here to-day, for since the 
deposition of the Kandyan king, there has 
been no rupture of the peace. In this, as 
well as in education, Ceylon is far ahead 
of India, the missionaries having been the 
main promoters of schools. In Great 
Britain, the proportion is one pupil to 
every seven or eight inhabitants; in India, 
one to every 160, while here it is one to 
every 28. 

All this progress has been made in the 
course of seventy years. And it should be 
remembered that for three hundred years 
previous the land had been more or less in 
the hands of two Christian nations, and a 
hundred and ten years of that time ruled 
by the Protestant Dutch. 

Protestant missions are from seventy to 
seventy-five years old, and have accom- 
plished a good work, both in teaching the 
young and in evangelizing the country. 
I passed the last Sunday in a Singhalese 
district, near Colombo, where two-thirds 
or three-quarters of the inhabitants are 
Christians, the result being an intelligent, 
self-supporting Christian community. 

Schools and roads, including railroads, 
seem to me to have been the main agents 
in the civilization of this land. 

According to the census of 1881, there 
are 220,000 Roman Catholics as the result 
of mission work for 350 years, 50,000 
Protestants, now probably increased by 
10,000 or 15,000. Apart from this there 
are 1,700,000 Buddhists, 600,000 Hindus, 
200,060 Mohammedans, each of the three 
classes comprising respectively the differ- 
ent nationalities—Singhalese 
Moormen, or Arabs, and Malays. 

To educate, civilize, Christianize these 
mixed peoples is no light task; but it has 
been well begun. England has been giv- 
ing roads and laws. She gives grants—in 
aid to schools—of all kinds, which fulfill 
certain conditions in examination, a 
course successfully pursued in Hong 
Kong, and being adopted in India. The 
results appear in the progress of the Sing- 
halese people, One of them is a chief 
judge of the Supreme Court, many of 
them are teachers, large numbers speak- 
ing English well. 

It has been to me a matter of great in- 
terest to meet an ex-clergyman of the 
Church of England who, having in his own 
country ‘‘ become convinced,” as he says, 
that ‘‘ Buddhism is the least corrupt form 
of that one religion which is the essence 
of all religious forms,” has made his resi- 
dence in Ceylon, and is devoting himself 
tothe work of raising a Buddhist Nationa] 
School Fund, and establishing Sunday- 
schools through the country. 

With his aid I secured an interview with 
the Buddhist High Priest of Siam, who, 
besides answering or evading my ques- 
tions, made careful inquiries about vari- 
ous points in American life : Whether one 
could be a Christian and a Spiritualist at 
the same time; whether the belief in Hell 
was disappearing, and whether Christian- 
ity was losing ground in America? 

COLOMBO, CEYLON. 
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By a rumor printed in the Pall Mall 
Gazette, there is ground for hope, or rather, 
for belief, that Mr. Frank Vizetelly, the ar- 
tist, who was supposed to have perished with 
the ill-fated expedition of Hicks Pasha, is 
alive, and held in captivity at Khartum. A 
Syrian Greek has arrived at Cairo with the 
apparently trustworthy report that among 
the European prisoners there is one “ short, 
stout man, with a full beard, wearing glass- 
es,’”’ whom the speaker believed to be the 
artist accompanying Hicks Pasha. 
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Sine Arts. 
ART NOTES. 


BY MRS. SCHUYLER VAN RENSSELAER. 





THE American Architect of May 28th, 
contains a long illustrated article by Mr. 
Sylvester Baxter, which I venture to recom- 
mend to all readers interested in Oriental 
art, and to all who enjoy an account of per- 
severing effort directed to an intelligent end 
and bearing the fruit of unrivaled success. 

A few years ago, Prof. Edward 8S. Morse, 
of Salem, Mass., while holding the post of 
instructor in zodlogy, at the Imperial Uni- 
versity of Japan, conceived the idea of mak- 
ing an historical collection of Japanese pot- 
tery, and it is this collection, numbering 
more than four thousand pieces, and now 
kept in Professor Morse’s home at Salem, 
which Mr. Baxter describes. The under- 
taking was a most ambitious one, for the 
history of ceramics in Japan runs back to 
prehistoric ages. The products of the older 
historic periods were already very rare, 
and year by year were growing rarer, their 
appreciation and discrimination necessitated 
a vast amount of recondite study as well as 
a keen eye and taste, and to secure them de- 
manded a large amount of travel and a con- 
siderable outlay of money. But Professor 
Morse brought to the task a tireless energy, 
a quenchless enthusiasm,and the invaluable 
training of a scientific man used to collect- 
ing upon scientific principles; and he was 
further assisted by his official position, his 
knowledge of the land and language, and 
the hearty co-operation of native connois- 
seurs and of his own students who, in the 
vacation months, scattered to every province 
of Japan, and on their return brought him 
local treasures in abundance. The result 
has been in Mr. Baxter’s not too emphatic 
words, “the most complete collection of 
Japanese pottery inthe world. .. . All 
the leading collections yet made would 
not, if combined, even distantly approach 
this collection in variety of objects, differ- 
ent provinces represented, number of 
makers, marks, etc.’? No porcelain objects 
are contained in it, pottery alone having 
been Professor Morse’s concern. But the 
artinthat field is represented with a full- 
ness and variety of which words can give 
but a faint idea. Beauty, naturally, was 
not his prime end any more than it is the 
prime end of one who makes a scientific col- 
lection of natural products of one sort or 
another. ‘‘ But while not seeking beauty ”’ 
—I quote again from Mr. Baxter—‘“ beauty 
has come to him in abundance. . For 
that which hesought was very largely beau- 
tiful. It represents one of the commonest 
products of a highly wsthetic people, whose 
artistic nature could hardly help being ap- 
plied thereto in a very great degree and 
manifested in ways adapted to the qualities 
of the materials and the uses to which they 
were put. An artist in collecting would 
almost inevitably have been limited to a 
comparatively narrow range of forms and 
examples such as would have brought them- 
selves into his notice; but under the com- 
prehensive scope adopted by Professor 
Morse, including every possible variety 
of pottery made throughout the empire— 
both in specimens and materials employed 
and period as wellas method of manufac- 
ture—there has, as a matter of course, been 
brought together, incidentally to the main 
object, an uncommonly wide range of beau- 
tiful forms, colors and designs.”’ 

Many of the most remarkable objects are 
described in the <Architect’s pages, and 
some idea of their diversity and beauty in 
shape may thence be gathered. But only a 
visit to the collection itself—such as I was 
fortunate enough to make some months ago 
—will reveal its bewildering diversity and 
the extraordinary splendor of tint and rich- 
ness of texture of very many of its speci- 
mens. And only Professor Morse’s own en- 
thusiastic commentary upon his treasures 
and vivid description of the complicated 
labors he went through in securing them, 
can convince one of the value of the collec- 
tion as a whole or of the impossibility that 
it shall ever be duplicated. Of course it is 
almost needless to add that its proper place 
is not in private keeping in a wooden house 
in a provincial town, but in some fire-proof 
public museum. It is with the hope of in- 
teresting some public-spirited reader in the 
matter, with the idea that every one who 
has seen what the collection really is, should 
exert himself somewhat to secure it as a 
permanent public possession for the Ameri- 
can people, that I have here drawn atten- 
tion to Mr. Baxter’s essay. And I may 
add that, if any reader whom this may in- 
terest, finds himself during the summer in 
the neighborhood of Salem, he will be sure 
of courteous welcome and instructive guid- 
ance from its owner if he is wise enough to 





take half a day to visit the collection it- 
self. 

An extremely fine impression of one of 
Rembrandt’s most famous etchings—the 
smaller ‘‘Christ Shown to the People’”’ — 
may now be seen, upon request, at the Wun- 
derlich gallery. It was recently purchased 
for a very large sum at an English sale. 

The money annually expended in accord- 
ance with the Chantrey Bequest to purchase 
a picture for the National Gallery in Lon- 
don has this year been given for a work by 
a Franco-American artist, Mr. John Sar- 
gent. It represents a group of children, in 
a twilight landscape with great beds of flar- 
ing poppies in the foreground, bearing 
lighted Chinese lanterns in theirhands. As 
might be guesséd it is described as auda- 
ciously gorgeous in color; and, as those who 
know Mr. Sargent’s previous pictures will 
believe, as audaciously accomplished and 
superb in execution. It was painted from a 
scene which met the artist’s eye a year or so 
ago in an English village where native and 
American artists congregate each summer 
in a variously gifted yet harmoniously 
minded band. When shown this spring at 
the Royal Academy it excited more com- 
ment than any canvas on the walls, more 
praise from the inner artistic public and, it 
seems, more wondering distrust in the Phil- 
istine mind. It seems a sign of progress 
therefore that it should have been bought 
for public possession. The work of an 
American artist was once before purchased 
with the Chantrey money in ignorance, I 
believe, that it wassuch awork. There was 
then some discussion as to whether a non- 
English product was eligible; but this year 
one hears no such question mooted. 

M. Sedelmeyer announces that his recent 
exhibition of Munkacsy’s *‘ Christ Before 
Pilate ’’ will be followed next year bya sim- 
ilar exhibition of the companion picture, 
“Calvary,” and that year by year thereafter 
he will make ‘a perpetual and ever-chang- 
ing art exhibition to be replenished, as the 
pictures are sold, by purchases in Europe.” 
One cannot wonder at his resolve remember- 
ing that despite all the published criticisms 
of the first-named picture and protests 
against the theatrical style of exhibition 
adopted for it, M. Sedelmeyer succeeded in 
selling it for a very large price and also in 
disposing of certain other great pieces of 
clever manufacture to buyers in New York 
and from the West. But the satisfaction he 
feels in his campaign is hardly shared by 
those who have the best interests of art in 
America at heart. The ‘‘Christ’’ was on 
exhibition in Boston when I was there a few 
weeks ago, but I heard little about it from 
those whose interest would have best proved 
its intrinsic value. 

A fine portrait of Phillips Brooks, by Mrs. 
Whitman, was also then on exhibition at 
Messrs. Doll and Richards’ gallery. It showed 
the famous preacher in his Geneva gown, 
standing, at three-quarter length, in a char- 
acteristic attitude—the left hand grasping 
the edge of the gown upon his breast. A 
slight defect in the rendering of the mouth 
was criticised, I found, by Mr. Brooks’s 
friends; but for the public which knows him 
in his public capacity such a defect counts 
for little as against the sympathetic truth 
and vivid characterization of the present- 
ment as a whole. Every detail of a man’s 
face may be given by a painter with photo- 
graphic exactitude, and yet the man himself 
may be absent from the result. But here 
the man was present—his general appear- 
ance faithfully shown, his mental attributes 
clearly suggested, his extraordinary power 
of swaying and influencing his fellows won- 
derfully wellsuggested. Technically speak- 
ing the work was very fine—strong, bold and 
accomplished in handling and forceful and 
pleasing in color. The background, how- 
ever, was somewhat inadequately treated, 
the arch near which the figure stands not 
explaining itself as clearly as one might 
wish. I was unable to learn for whom the 
portrait was painted or what is to be its 
destination. 

New YORK CITY, 





Diblical Research. 
FURTHER PHENICIAN DISCOVER- 
IES. A BILINGUAL INSCRIPTION. 


BY THE REV. W.H. EDDY. 


To THE EpITOR OF THE INDEPENDENT: 


SUFFICIENT time has elapsed since the 
first rapid study of the sarcophagi found 
near this city to enable me to report more 
fully the facts of the case. 

As soon as the value of the find was ap- 
preciated by the Government,orders were re- 
ceived to allow no one to see them nor enter 
the shaft until the arrival of Hamdy Bey, 
the director of the Imperial Museum in 
Constantinople. Doors were placed to the 
several chambers and Turkish soldiers 


guarded the place by day and night. Gold, 
however, is heavy enough to weigh down the 
eyelids of the watchers and strong enough 
to unlock the doors. I found that the sar- 
cophagi are seventeen in number, one of 
these from its peculiar position beneath an- 
other could be seen but not fully uncovered. 
Of this number I should judge that only 
ten were worth placing in any museum. The 
location of the seventeen is as follows: In 
the south room two, three in the East, 
seven in the northern chambers, and five in 
those to the west. 

In type they are very different, only two 
of the valuable ones bearing any resem- 
blance to each other. 

The strangest fact to me was to find one 
of clearly marked Assyrian type. This sar- 
cophagus was socrowded into a corner and 
packed about by other tombs that only one 
side was visible, but upon that side is repre- 
sented a chief or king seated upon a throne; 
with his left hand he grasps a long staff or 
scepter, the end of which rests upon the 
ground. His high, conical head-dress, full 
beard, and the heavy rectangular lines of 
the folds of the robes, mark the nationality 
of the figure unmistakably. Before this 
person is a procession composed of chariot, 
footmen and horsemen. The execution of 
the work is clear and good, but not as fine 
nor as highly polished as that of many of 
the other sarcophagi. The fact that the 
carving of the cornice above the panel resem- 
bles that upon some Greek tombs indicates 
that this may probably be an imitation of 
Assyrian sculpture executed in honor of 
some princess or of a general. This sarcoph- 
agus has not yet been moved out to where 
it can be fully studied. 

Of the Egyptian or Phenician type there 
are three, two of which have been moved out 
of the shaft. They are of white marble and 
are not large, heavy, square tombs, but are in 
the shape and about the size of a mummy 
case. The shape of the human figure is 
indicated not only by the hollows of the 
tomb inside, but by the curves and depres- 
sions of the sides and top. The width of the 
hips, the bend of the knees, and the slight 
projection of the ankle bone are all clearly 
marked. The heavy, full face is surrounded 
by the usual head-dress, with an appendage 
to the chin. No coloring matter nor in- 
scriptions of any kind can be found upon 
these. 

The third Phenician sarcophagus is yet in 
situ, and was found at a lower depth than 
the others; it is very heavy and massive, of 
the black stone which constitutes so gener- 
ally the material of the Egyptian statues. 
Only the cover can at present be seen, and 
this is unusually broad. Hamdy Bey re- 
gards this as one of the most valuable of all, 
especially as there are no indications that it 
has been opened and rifled like the others. 
lt is very fortunate that the work of moving 
and packing these antiquities has been in- 
trusted to such a person as Hamdy Bey, 
who is the son of Edhem Pasha, a former 
Prime Minister, and who has, I am told, 
been educated in Paris,and has also studied 
in Berlin. He has shown since his arrival 
great enthusiasm over the discoveries, and 
personally superintends all the work of ex- 
cavation. Entirely free from the ostenta- 
tious arrogance of some officials, he is ex- 
tremely courteous and affable to the visitors 
he has permitted to enter the grounds. As 
the place of the find is on the slope of a hill, 
he hus opened a wide tunnel through the 
sandstone rock from the bottom of the shaft 
to an orange garden near by. The floor of 
this tunnel is laid with heavy timber ties, 
upon which a sled is drawn with precious 
freight. In this way the lid and then the 
body of each sarcophagus is carefully drawn 
out to the garden. 

A number of. Americans have now seen 
the sarcophagi, which stand in the full 
light of day, and all have agreed that the 
value of these remains as works of art can- 
not be estimated apart from any archeologi- 
cal value. The more they are seen the more 
one admires both the boldness of the con- 
ception and the unrivaled beauty of execu- 
tion, which the almost perfect state of pres- 
ervation enables the sightseer to enjoy 
thoroughly. ~ 

As to the probable date of these tombs 
the only clue thus far obtained is from 
some coins in the shaft with the name of 
Alexander Balas upon them. This Seleu- 
cian king reigned about 150 B. c. 

Hamdy Bey estimates one of the Pheni- 
cian as about 1,700 years B.c. [Very im- 
probable.—Ed. [ND.] This question must 
be left to the judgment of competent 
archeologists. I am told that when these 
sarchopagi shall have been all moved out 
into the garden, and carefully packed, a 
ship will be sent to convey them to Con- 
stantinopie. Then the rock about this 
shaft will be thoroughly excavated and 





searched for new tomb chambers. 
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Sanitary, 


ALCOHOL BEVERAGES AND THEIR 
EFFECTS ON HEALTH. 


WE are glad to note that the various 
books on Hygiene recently prepared for use 
in schools and in homes, give no uncertain 
testimony as to the evils arising even from 
the moderate use of alcohol. We quote as 
follows, from a book on “‘The Principles of 
Hygiene,” recently published by Ivison & 
Co., N. Y.: “It can be said of all alcoholic 
liquors, that there is nothing in them so de- 
sirable as to make it worth while to use 
them unless it can be shown that the alcohol 
is needed. When we come to study the re- 
lation of alcohol to foods, first of all we are 
impressed by the fact that it is not found in 
nature, as are such foods as are essential for 
the maintenance of life and health. No 
analysis of foods ever finds it present in them 
as an article to be taken into the human 
system. If it had any such food value as 
was once claimed for it, this omission would 
have been a most surprising one. When we 
turn to the physiology of digestion, and of 
the appropriation of foods in the system, we 
find nothing whatever to indicate that it was 
ever intended to be used by mankind as a 
food. Every advance in chemistry, and in 
the knowledge of the relations of food to 
human force and vitality, has been an ad 
vance away from the recognition of alcohol. 
Such authorities as Liebig, Moleschott, Pet- 
tenkofer, Voit, Kénig, Beneké, Meinert, 
Payen, Frankland, Playfair, Lewes, Smith, 
Parks, Prescott, Nichols and Atwater give 
it no place in any standard daily rations. 

‘Before chemistry assigned alcohol its 
proper. place, experience had classed it 
among the toxics. Persons affected by it 
were not said to be fed overmuch, but to be 
intoxicated. Toxic is the Greek word for 
poison. Wecan turn to no book to-day, in 
chemistry or hygiene, and find it treated 
among the articles of food. If we have re- 
gard to the convenient division of nitrogen- 
ized or flesh-forming foods, we soon find that 
it has no nitrogen, and therefore cannot be 
arrayed in this class. If we look for it 
among the heat-producing foods,- we find 
that it does not respond to the laws of ani- 
mal combustion, either by producing force 
or increasing heat. Notwithstanding the 
sensation of heat produced by its contact 
with the digestive track, or from other 
causes, the thermometer and other tests 
show that it produces a slight reduction of 
temperature. 

“In common with opium,chloral,hasheesh, 
and some other stimulants, narcotics or 
nervines, alcohol has sOme temporary ac- 
tion where there has been a breach of natu- 
ral law by which the system has been thrown 
into an abnormal condition. By such mo- 
mentary effect these steal their way into 
recognition so as to have been called decep- 
tive foods. They create a habit which is in- 
terpreted by the willing subject into a de- 
mand. 

“‘As a rule, the serious fact in reference to 
alcohol is that it interferes with nutrition. 
It not only lacks food value of its own, but 
it detracts from the value of real foods. It 
so affects the organs which have to do with 
the assimilation and distribution of food, 
thatthey are incapacitated for or are dis- 
turbed in the performance of their functions. 

“In addition to this it has been shown that 
so-called moderate drinkers eventually have 
impairment of the vital acts of digestion, 
and that the stomach, the liver, the intes- 
tines, and the kidneys register effects which 
are prejudicial to health and long life. 

‘Experience has preceded science in cross- 
ing it from daily rations. This is the more 
significant, because the tables of food in- 
tended for soldiers, for sailors, for those in 
institutions and for invalids, have been stud- 
ied out by the very highest authorities, and 
have been tested by the most exact experi 
ence. It has been while in search after the 
best methods for getting the most intense 
force and power of endurance out of men in 
national service by sea and by land, that 
this evil spirit has been cast out. All other 
considerations have been thrust aside, and 
on this material basis alcohol has been re- 
tired from service. Where continuous pow- 
er is desired for efficient use it has no place. 
In training for athletic sports or manual 
contests it is rigidly excluded from the diet- 
ary even of those who have been accustomed 
to its use. It utterly fails to be a nutri- 
ent, or to answer the purposes for which 
foods are intended. In view of its appalling 
effects on society, even if it were a food it 
would need to be proven to be a necessary 
food. It accomplishes so much injury to 
human health and life, that it ought to be 
prohibited from use. Even rye would be 
prohibited from use if no rye could be had 


which had not ergot init, and if the disease 
known as ergotism came to be prevalent 
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among the people, as is disease from alco- 
hol.”’ 
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Science. . 


THE Congo continues to claim a large 
share of attention from geographers. Mr. 
Grenfell, in the steam-launch ‘‘Peace,’’ has 
not only explored the Mobangi, a great 
northern tributary, but has also followed 
into the Himbiri, the Mbura, the Lomani, 
and the Lulingo. The last was ascended to 
a distance of seven hundred miles, and 
runs nearly parallel to the main stream. 
Its chief tributary is the Lopori. The Lo- 
mami has a swift current and tortuous chan- 
nel; and the Mbura divides into two 
branches about three miles from the Congo, 
both branches blocked by falls. Stanley’s 
Biack River, the Boruk, which enters the 
Congo near the equator, is formed by the 
junction of the Juapa and the Bosira. The 
former was ascended for three hundred 
miles, when hostile natives compelled the 
travelers to retreat. The Bosira was navi- 
gable for about 200 miles. But the most 
important discovery in this region appears 
to be that made by Herr Wolff, a traveler 
in the service of the Congo Free State. The 
Congo, as is now well known, makes an im- 
mense curve in its course to the Atlantic; 
first ascending northward, until it passes 
theequator, and then descending several 
degrees to the southward. The northern 
portion of this great bend is obstructed by 
cataracts. Herr Wolff has followed an af- 
fluent of the Kassai, the chief southern trib- 
utary of the Congo, to a distance of 430 
leagues from its mouth, and one of the 
northern affluents of this stream brought 
him to within a week’s march of Nyang-we, 
a place situated on the upper Congo, oppo- 
site to Lake Tanganyika, and of compara- 
tively easy access from the eastern coast of 
Africa. He might have ascended still fur- 
thur had not his steamer met with an acci- 
dent, forthere are no cataracts on this 
river. This navigable water-way will in fu- 
ture lend greatly to the development of the 
Congo region, since it will enable goods and 
travelérs to avoid the dangerous falls of the 
Upper Congo. The Kassai was, until re- 
cently, believed to enter the Congo further 
up its course than the Kwa; but the explo- 
rations of Lieutenant Weissman have proved 
that the Kwais formed by the union of 
three rivers, of which the principal is the 
Kassai, the others being the Cuango and the 
Mfini from Lake Leopold. The Kwa is nar- 
row but deep, and does not prepare the 
traveler for the broad stretch of water, in 
some places 10,000 yards wide or more, 
formed by the Kassai above its junction 
with the Cuango. The Sankura, Ruembé, 
Chibumbo, Luachim, and Chikapa are also 
affluents of the Kassai, which may prove to 
be of even greater importance than the 
main Congo. 


....Mr. W. E. Hidden publishes in the 
March number of the American Journal of 
Science an extended notice of an iron me- 

eorite which fell on the night of November 
27th, 1885, in Mexico near Mazapuil, a small 
town in the northeastern corner of the state 
of Zacatecas. The meteorite is a peculiarly in- 
teresting one for several reasons. In the 
first place the circumstances of the fall were 
very extraordinary. It was accompanied by 
no roar or explosions such as are usual in 
such cases, according to the account of the 
ranchman and his employés who wit- 
nessed the fall, “‘ after a somewhat loud 
thud.” ... Atonce the corral was covered 
with a phosphorescent light, and suspended 
in the air were small luminous sparks as 
though from a rocket’’; this disappeared 
and “ there remained on the ground such a 
light as is made when a match is rubbed,” 
so that the observers ‘did not dare to walk 
in the corral for fear of getting burned.” 
The whole account is too long to quote, and 
while, perhaps, some allowances are to be 
made for the imagination of unscientific 
observers, it is quite clear that the phenom- 
ena of the fall differed much from the ordi- 
nary ones. In the next place,the vast majority 
of meteorites which have been actually seen 
to fall and specimens of them secured at the 
time, have been stones, containing only a 
certain percentage of iron. Mr. Hidden gives 
alist of eight iron meteors previously ob- 
served, making this Mazapil iron the 
ninth. He seems, however, to have missed 
the meteoric iron which fell at Maysville, 
California, in 1862. But as against these ten 
Trons, the different cabinets contain not 
less than three or four hundred meteoric 
stones. The weight of this Mazapil meteor is 
10 lbs, 4 oz., which is rather small for an ob- 
ject of this class. The greatest interest, how- 
ever, lies in the fact that it fell justin the 
midst of the great shootiag-star shower of 
that night, when the earth was passing 
through the Bielid swarm of meteors. 
Hence many claim that it isa fragment of 
the lost comet of Biela, and that it estab- 
lishes conclusively the truth of Professor 





Newton’s hypothesis that a comet isa mere 
swarm of small meteorites. This is, however, 
the only case where a meteoric mass is actu- 
ally known to have reached the earth while 
a shooting star shower was in progress, and 
it may, perhaps, be nothing more thana re- 
markable coincidence. 


....Prof. Harvey W. Wiley has been long in 
the employ of the Agricultural Department 
at Washington, endeavoring to master the 
whole subject of sugar from sorghum. He 
concludes that the formation of sucrose by 
the plant is only an accidental or adventi- 
tious process, and only occurs from waste 
material. He concludes from this fact that 
sugar from sorghum will never be an indus- 
try that any onecan long engage in, as the re- 
sults will be more or lessaccidental. Some- 
times plants may yield a good percentage of 
sugar, at other times none at all. 


Personalities. 


A CORRESPONDENT, writing in the col- 
umns of the Indianapolis Journal relates a 
new anecdote of the late Hon. Washington C. 
De Pauw: “Some years ago the New Albany 
rolling mill shut down, and 300 men were 
thrown out of employment. Mr. De Pauw 
owned half of the stock of the mill. Hepro- 
posed to the other stockholders to let them 
run the mill and he would resign all profits 
due to him if they would start up for the 
benefit of the unemployed men. They re- 
fused, and he then offered to do the same 
thing, and they consented. At the end of 
the first month, when the statement came 
in, he looked atit and saw that he had lost 
$1,000. Handing it back to the book-keeper 
he said: ‘ It is $1,000 out of my pocket, but 
$1,000 in clothing And food for the poor of 
New Albany.’ ” 





....Mr, Strakosch relates in his memoirs, 
that the religious education of Mme. Patti 
was entirely neglected in her youth, and 
that when she was married in 1868, at the 
Catholic Church, at Clapham, she had no 
conception of her religious duties, Professor 
Hanslick, of Vienna, called upon Patti, at 
Vienna, on a Good Friday. He found the 
prima donna dining on a fine piece of roast 
beef. He expressed his surprise thereat, 
whereupon Mme. Patti exclaimed, somewhat 
piqued: ‘‘ And why shouldn’t I eat meat on 
a Good Friday?’ ‘ But have you never 
heard that the Church forbids the eating of 
meat during Easter week?’ ‘ No,’ Pat- 
ti exclaimed, ‘and I don’t believe it, either. 
I am sure it’s only one of your jokes!” 
This is said to be a positively true anec- 
dote. 


It appears to be difficult to determine 
whether Admiral Farragut did or did not 
make his sailors ‘‘ lash him to the mast of 
the “Hartford” or not. The discussion is 
still active in several newspapers and among 
a good many correspondents. One man, 
who claims to be the only person likely to 
know, declares that ‘“‘he tied the Admiral 
fast with his own hands” and a good stout 
cord. Anether, stating himself to be an eye- 
witness of all that took place, denies the 
rope and the lashing utterly, and says that 
the Admiral “ never would have done any- 
thing so foolish and unnecessary.”’ Out of 
the mouths of two or three more witnesses 
it will be established that there never was 
any battle or ‘“‘ Hartford ”’ or‘Admiral Farra- 
gut. 


....Recently, Mr. Gladstone, in a para- 
graph alluding to the Earl of Chatham, 
wrote: ‘‘I think that Mr. Pitt was, and 
promised te be, our greatest peace Minister, 
but Mr. Goldwin Smith has well said there 
are two Mr. Pitts beside Lord Chatham. I 
have never praised the Mr. Pitt of 1792-1806. 
In condemnation of the proceedings which 
were used to bring about the Union, I once 
used the word blackguardism, in a private 
letter, but I did not apply it to Mr. Pitt. To 
divide and bring home the responsibility to 
persons, asI showed thirty-six years ago, 
about the King of Naples, is beyond my 
power or duty.” 


....Jd. Rider Haggard, the English roman- 
cist just now so popular, is not quite thirty- 
one years old. His knowledge of South Af- 
rica he derived from his experience as aid to 
Sir Henry Bulwer in the Province of Natal, 
and as a member of the staff of Sir Theephi- 
lus Shepstone, in the Transvaal. He is a 
barrister as well as author. The order of 
his stories is ‘‘ Dawn,’’ ‘‘ The Witch’s Head,” 
“* King Solomon’s Mines,”’ *‘ She,” and last, 
 Jeas.”’ 


paul All the interesting collection of histor- 
ical relics got together by the late Major 
Benjamin Perley Poore are to become the 
property of the Massachusetts Historical 
Society. Major Poore did not die a man of 


large estate at all; his widow will possess 
barely a competence. 





Pebbles. 


CoLors that wont run—the Confederate 
flags in the War Department at Washing- 
ton. 


....A young couple who proposed visiting 
the summit of Mt. Washington registered at 
the Glen House as ‘‘ Two for ascent.’’—Bos- 
ton Commercial Bulletin. 


....It is said of the poor whites of North 
Carolina that when they move all they have 
to do is to pour a dipper of water’on the fire 
and call the dog.—Texas Siftings. 


....Do you rectify mistakes here?’”’ asked 
a gentleman as he stepped into a drug store. 
“Yes, sir, we do, if the patient is still alive,” 
replied the urbane clerk.—Eachange. 


....A little daughter of Trial-Justice Ky- 
ser, of Lexington, swallowed a silver quar- 
ter of adollar. Dr. Hendrix made efforts to 
extract it, but only succeeded in recevering 
ten cents.—Chicago Morning News. 


....“ Oh, mum, the’ was an ugly-lookin’ 
tramp kim into the front parlor this morn- 
in’ when oi was afther dustin’.”’ ‘“‘ A tramp! 
And what did you do, Bridget?” ‘Oi 
dusted, mum.”—Burlington Free Press. 


....Wife (to second husband): ‘Ah, 
James, you are so different from my first 
husband!” Husband: ‘Yes, that’s so, 
when you come down to the fine point. He 
died four years ago, and I didn’t.’’—Har- 
per’s Bazar. 


....Jones (who has been interrupted in 
telling a long story by Smith’s sudden de- 
parture): “‘By the way, old man, I have 
quite forgotten what I was telling you the 
other day. Smith (gratefully): “‘ Thanks.”— 
Mail and Express. 


.... The latest literary movement worthy 
of note is reported from Missouri, where a 
high wind blew the library of a country jus- 
tice out of the window, and carried several 
editions of statutes into the next county.— 
Chicago Inter-Ocean. 


....Counsel: “ Married?” Witness: ‘* No.” 
Counsel: “Single?” Witness: ‘“‘ No.” Coun- 
sel: “‘ Ah, widow?” Witness: ‘‘No.”? Coun- 
sel: “But, my dear madam, surely you 
must be one or’— Witness (simpering): 
“No, engaged.”’—Punch. 


....Any one might have foreseen that 
Buffalo Bill would be the lion of London. 
Every one knows that the Princess of Wales 
is the lamb of English royalty. But who 
could have predicted that the lion and the 
lamb would ride together on the Deadwood 
coach? 


....Smith, who is afficted with a sore 
throat, has asked his friend Brown to exam- 
ine it. Brown (peering down Smith’s 
throat): ‘‘On which side is the sore spot ?”’ 
Smith (speaking with difficulty): ‘‘On the 
left side.” Brown: Coming up o@ going 
down ?”—Texas Siftings. 


....‘‘Mawnin’ Willyum; you dressed up 
like yo’ gwine to one ob dese yere collyidge 
commencings. What degree yo’ gwine to 
take?” “Ef you -doan stop yo’ talk Pll 
rec’mend you fo’ de degree what Jawge Jon- 
sing died ob.” ‘‘What’s dat?” ‘“Dat’s 
murder in de fust degree.”’ 


..--An ancient omen says that “if two 
marriages are celebrated simultaneously, 
one of the husbands will die.”” This omen 
is no doubt verified in every instance; but 
we are prepared to believe that the other 
husband will die, too, if he lives long 
enough.—Norristown Herald. 


....“‘Say Sam, yo’s swep’ out Lawyer 
Stebbins’s office fo’ two yeah; now what’s 
alldis talk about de ballot wheel and de 
jury box bein’ managed in de interest ob de 
lower classes ?”’ ‘‘ Well, so fa’ as I kin judge 
from dustin’ de law books and oberhearin’ 
de arg’ments ob our cliyents, de question 
am not whedder dey panel a liquah-seller or 
a ba’-tender, but whedder de man dat can’t 
hear or speak de native English langwage 
can sit in de box de jure.” 


.-.-To illustrate the alleged sleepiness of 
a certain college town the following story is 
told: A certain professor, who made the 
unusual complaint of insomnia, was advised 
toconsult a New York physician. He did 
so, and the latter, after a most thorough ex- 
amination of heart, lungs, and all the vital 
organs, pronounced the professor absolutely 
sound. ‘I am at a loss,” the doctor said, 
“to account for it. You seem perfectly 
well. Perhaps something is preying upon 
your mind ?”’ “Oh, no,” said the professor, 
“nothing at all.” ‘‘ Perhaps you have some 
business cares?” ‘‘No; nothing of that 
sort.” ‘‘And yet you say that you get no 
sleep at night?” ‘Oh, no! I never said 
that. I’m all right at night; -but it’s insom- 
nia in the daytime that bothers me!”’ 





Ministerial Register. 
BAPTIST. 


MacPHERSON, A. B., Coldwell, Idaho, is 
declared by a council unfit by reason of 
habits of intoxication to perform minis- 
terial functions. 


McBRIDE, SAMUEL, formerly Presbyterian 
minister, ord. in Brooklyn, N. Y. 

READ, G. W., settles in Chadron, Neb. 

WILLIAMS, H, R., closes his labors in 
Madison, Neb. 

CONGREGATIONAL. 

ALGER, FRANK G., Cameron, Mo., accepts 
call to Streator, Ill. 

BAILEY, Joun G., Windsor, Mo., resigns. 

BALCOM, F. A., Franconia, N. H., called to 
North Leominster. 

sare. C. H., inst. in East Rockaway, 


BRADLEY, Davy. F., inst. in Yankton, 
Dak. 


BURDICK, Wit114M L., ord. in Exeter ch., 

banon, Conn. 

GORDON, CuHARLEs E., Salisbury, N. H., 
resigns. 

HAARVIG, JouN O., Sandwich, IIl., re- 
signs. 

HAYNE, W. B., South Bridgeton, Me., 
called to Church of the Covenant, Min- 
neapolis, Minn. 

— Ws. B., inst. in Chamberlain, 

ak. 

HULL, LYMAN, accepts call to Plevna and 
Stafford, Kan. 

JEFFERSON, Cuas. E., accepts call to Cen- 
tral ch., Chelsea, Mass. 

KIMBALL, C. Corton, D.D., Bengington, 
Vt., accepts call to become superin- 
tendent of the New England Conserv- 
atory of Music in Boston, Mass. 


a 5 LucIAN C., ord. in Canterbury, 


MACY, HERBERT, Third ch., Chicopee, 
Mass., closes his labors July Ist. 

MARTYN, S._S., Peacham, accepts call to 
Windsor, Vt. 

ne. ROBERT, accepts call to Ironton, 


MILLARD, NELSON, Broadway ch., Nor- 
wich, Conn., called to First Pres. ch., 
hester, N. Y. 


NASON, Joun H., Fairmont, 
Anoka, Minn. 

PHILLIPS, MILton L., Long Ridge, accepts 
call to Stony Creek, Branford, Conn. 
PHILLIPS, MILTon S., Long Ridge, Conn., 

resigns. 
PRENTISS, GEORGE F,, ord. in West End 
ch., Bridgeport, Conn. 
RISSER, H. A., accepts call to Franklin, Ia. 
ROGERS, L. T., ord. in Arcade, N. Y. 
noe, JOHN A., aceepts call to Hampton, N. 


called to 


SEWARD, ArTuHUR L., Coalville, Utah, re- 
signs. 

SMALL, H. E., Plevna, Kan., resigns. 

SMITH, EDWARD G., Sharon, Mass., re- 
signs. 

SUTHERLAND, J. M., ord. in Bronson, 
Mich. 

TADE, Ewinc O., San Mateo, Cal., accepts 
call to Coney Island, N. Y. 

THOME, JAMEs A., Ogalalla, accepts call 
to Friend, Neb. 

WRIGHT, BENJ. M., Bridgton, Me., re- 

signs, 
PRESBYTERIAN. 

CASE, GEORGE, removes from De Soto to 
Avalon, Mo. 

CHAMBERS, THEODORE F., inst. G 
Valley, N. J ? —— 

FLEMING, J. H., removes from St. Louis, 
Mich., to Florence, Wis. 

FULTON, J. W., removes from Culbertson 
to Pawnee City, Neb. 

HOFFMEISTER, C. C., removes from 
Evansville, Minn., to Axtell, Kan. 

MAY, MontcGomeEry, Hopkinsville, Ky., re- 
signs. 

— DAVID J., inst. in First ch., Mans- 

eld, O. 

MOORE, D. M., removes from El Paso, Tex., 
to Hutchinson, Kan. 

SAWYER, S., removes from Thorntown to 
Marion, Ind. 

SAYRE, E. H., removes from Garden Plain 
to Brooklyn, Til. 

SILSBY, J. A., removes to Kismet, Tenn. 

SMITH, R. F., inst. in Pleasant Unity, O. 

SPINING, G. L., D.D., Howard Street ch., 
San Francisco, called to St. John’s, 
same city. 

WALLACE, T. D., D.D., Hannibal, Mo., 
called to the Eighth ch., Chicago, Il. 

WARE, S. M., inst. in Clinton, Mo. 

WIGHTMAN, JAMEs W., D.D., Wilkins- 
burg, called to Mt. Washington, Pitts- 
burg, Penn. 

WILSON, Geo. P., removes from St. Louis, 
Mo., to Lexington, Ky. 

PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL, 

BARNES, WILLIAM CowA\, ord. deacon in 
Louisville, Ky. 

CHALMERS, JouN V., ord. priest in Garden 
City, N. ¥. 

EASTMENT, FRANK H., ord. priest in 
Garden City, N. Y. 

MCKINNEY, JoHN W., ord. deacon in 
Garden City, N. Y. 

NICHOLS, Joun F., ord. deacon in Garden 
City, N. Y. 

ROGERS, GEORGE, ord. priest in Williams- 
port, Penn. 

TUNNELL, W. F., ord. deacon in Garden 
vf i & 4 

WOODRUFF, Wi11aM L., ord. priest in 
Williamsport, Penn. 
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School and College. 


COMMENCEMENT WEEK. 


THE week beginning June 19th is com- 
mencement week, although a number of col- 
leges have their closing exercises a week ear- 
lier and a few a week later. We gave last 
week reports of a number of such com- 
mencements. At Princeton College, last 
week President McCosh was assisted by 
Governor Green who was also a feature of 
the commencement at Rutgers. There was 
a long list of prizes given. There were 70 
Bachelors of Arts, 7 Bachelors of Science 
and 5 Civil Engineers. The regular degrees 
for graduate work were conferred as fol- 
lows: Doctor of Philosophy—J. H. Westcott, 
class of ’77, and J. M. Baldwin, class of ’84. 
Master of Arts—Daniel Bidinger (Central 
University), Putnam Cody (College of New 
Jersey), Frank Coffin (Dalhousie Univer- 
sity), G. S.Duncan (Williams), A. C. Jack 
(Lake Forrest University), J. M. McCleod, 
(Dalhousie University), D. A. Murray (Mon- 
mouth), W. A. Robinson (College of New 
Jersey), and W.M. Tuffts (Dalhousie Univer- 
sity). Candidates who received the degree of 
Master of Arts in course, were,S. W. Becah, 
A. L. McClure, John Dunlap, Ogden Raf- 
ferty, C. Barer, J.S. Archer, J. T. Baldwin, 
C. B. Moore, R. T. Simpson, William Alton, 
Jr.; J. M. Baldwin, L. W. Bigham, Alvin 
Blackwell, G. P. Butler, William Chester, 
C. E. Davis, Leonidas Dennis, Samuel Dorn- 
blaser, C. B. Dun, Seneca Egbert, William 
Aldma, G. Eshleman, C. A. Evans, Jr., H. 
B. Gayley, E. W. Harris, J. E. Hedges, A. 
B. Hobbs, Randall Hutchinson, A. M. 
Jackson, Ferdinand Yelkle, P. T. Rimball, 
J.M. Lawson, Emil Lente, A. F. Lewis, S. 
L. Marshall, F. D. McKenny, A. McQ. 
Miller, J.C. Murray, R. F. McMahon, J. 
H. Neeley, T. McB. Nichols, H. N. Paul, S. 
J. Poe, Attell Pomerene, DeCosta Pome- 
rene, R. K. Prentice, A. G. Reeves, A S. 
Rowland, R. W. Shaw, Frank Stalker, John 
Stevens, H. C. Stewart, A. H. Travers, J. 
R. Winer and Stanley White. The honorary 
degrees were as follows: D.D., The Rev. 
George S. Burroughs, 73, professor in Am- 
herst College; the Rev. H. P. Smith, pro- 
fessor in Lane Theological Seminary, Ohio. 
LL.D., Stanley Matthews, United States 
Supreme Court and Barker Gummere, New 
Jersey. The valedictory was pronounced by 
Paul Matthews, son of Mr. Justice Stanley 
Matthews. A joint committee of the Board 
of Trustees and the Faculty will take into 
consideration the entire subject of existing 
and proposed electives, and recommend to 
the Board their proper distribution as 
undergraduate and graduate electives. It 
is to arrange the undergraduate electives 
into groups under the three heads of philos- 
ophy, language and literature, and science; 
these studies to be so arranged that any 
student who so desires can take all his elec- 
tives in thesame group. Itisto organize a 
system of graduate courses providing a 
plan by which the graduate electives may 
be appropriately taught; and in order that 
the graduate courses may have such a sanc- 
tion as will give them weight and cur- 
rency it was resolved that they have a sepa- 
rate place in the catalogue, and that it shall 
be announced to the public that Princeton 
has university courses leading to special de- 
grees, 





.-The Northwestern University, at 
ivanston, Ill., the Rev. Joseph Cummings, 
D.D., LL.D., president, closed its thirty- 
third year June 22d, the year of its largest 
attendance, with other marks of prosperity 
in proportion. The students in its several 
colleges for the year have aggregated 1,204. 
Of these its forty trustees have conferred 
degrees upon 245, as follows: In the college 
of liberal arts, 34; law, 50; medicine, 41; 
theology (Methodist Episcopal), 24; music 
(four years’ course), 13; pharmacy (its first 
year), 12; art and oratory, 14; academic de- 
partment 57. Over 50 have already matricu- 
lated to enter the freshman class in liberal 
arts for the year opening September 14th 
next, while further assurances raise that 
class above 100. Of these about 40 will be 
young ladies, while of the 34 just graduated 
in liberal arts 13 are ladies, and in the other 
classes the number of ladies lies between the 
going and the coming members. The trustees 
have invited Dr. Charles S. Cook, of Dart- 
mouth College, to the chair of physics. 
They have also conferred the honorary title 
of D.D. upon President Eaton, of Beloit 
College, the Rev. S. F. Jones, of Evanston, 
Ill., and the Rév. E. McClish, principal of 
the M. E. Seminary at Onarga, Ill. 


>...Commencement day at Wellesley Col- 
lege was Tuesday. The address was given 
by James O. Murray, Dean of the College of 
New Jersey, on ‘Culture and Life.” Five 
graduates received the degree of Master of 
Arts, based on a course of study and con- 





structive work under the direction of the 
faculty. Eleven students received the de- 
gree of Bachelor of Arts after a five years’ 
course in the college of arts and the college 
of music. Five received the degree of Bach- 
elor of Science, having studied in the col- 
lege of music, with twenty who had com- 
pleted the regular course. Four received 
diplomas for studies in music, one in voice 
and harmony, one in art. There are 588 
students in the college, seventy professors 
and teachers in the faculty. There are at 
present 500 applications for entrance upon 
the regular and special courses of instruc- 
tion for the next year. The vacant rooms 
will accommodate only ninety-three. 


...-Johns Hopkins has conferred the de- 
gree of Ph.D., on the following who live out- 
side Baltimore: David Bancroft, California; 
Henry G. Beyer, Washington; A. Hedrick, 
Georgetown, D. C.; Richard U. Bracket, 
South Carolina; Henry Crew and Charles 
W. Hayes, Ohio; A. E. Egge and Andrew 
Fossum, Iowa; John C. Fields, Canada; 
Frank G. Hubbard, New York; James H. 
Hyslop, Massachusetts; Marion D. Learned, 
Delaware, and Frederick M. Warren, Maine. 
There are now 51 professors and 378 stu- 
dents, while in 1877 the professors num- 
bered 29 and the students 155. Of the stu- 
dents now enrolled 10 are from Canada, 5 
from Japan, and one each from England, 
Germany, Italy and China. 


....At Syracuse University’s sixteenth 
commencement fourteen young men and six 
young women were declared Bachelors of 
Arts, and four men and three women Bach- 
elors of Philosophy. Four women were grad- 
uated in music, and one in painting. The 
graduates in other departments were seven, 
the total being thirty-nine. Honorary De- 
grees: D.D., the Rev. O. A. Houghton, El- 
mira; the Rev. A. H. Tuttle, Wilkesbarre, 
Penn.; the Rev. M. R. Webster, Oswego; 
and the Rev. Mr. Cornforth, Calais, France. 
LL.D., Professor C. W. Bennett, Evans- 
ton, Ill. 


....Hobart College has conferfed the fol- 
lowing honorary degrees: Doctor of Letters 
—Dr. J. C. Roper, of Trinity College, To- 
ronto, Canada; Prof. S. G. Ashmore. Union 
College. New York; the Rev. E. B. Spauld- 
ing, Trinity School, San Francisco. LL.D., 
E. W. Paige, New York City; the Rev. Rob- 
ert J. Nevin, Rome, Italy. D.D., the Rev. 
D. W. E. Body, Provost of Trinity College, 
Toronto, Canada; the Rev. William Hughes, 
associate editor of The Churchman; the 
Rey. Joseph H.Colt, St. Peter’s School, Con- 
cord; the Rev. Robert M. Duff, Waterloo, 
N. Y. 

....-At the Union College commencement, 
Schenectady, N. Y., the degree of A.B. was 
conferred upon twenty-five, and the degree 
of C.E. upon seven young men. Honorary 
Degrees: LL.D., Prof. Henry Whitehouse, 
Dean of Union College; Levi C. Lane, class 
of 51 and President of the Cooper Medical 
College, San Francisco; the Hon. Richard L. 
Hand, ’58, Elizabethtown, N. Y. D.D., the 
Rev. Thomas Fraser, Professor of Systemat- 
ic Theology, San Francisco; the Rev. A. V. 
V. Raymond, ’75, Albany. Ph.D., Profes- 
sor O. P. Stevens, Principal of the State 
Normal School, Trenton; Prof. Samuel B. 
Howe, Schenectady. 


...-The first of the summer schools of the 
American Institute was opened by Prof. W. 
R. Harper, Ph.D., at Philadelphia, on the 
16th inst., with sixty-five students in attend- 
ance. The other instructors are Prof. W. 
W. Moore, D.D., of Hampden, Sidney, Va.; 
Profs. John P. Peters, H. V. Hilprecht, and 
W. W. Lovejoy, of Philadelphia, and Prof. 
Barnard C, Taylor, of Chester,Penn. Nearly 
all the students are engaged in Hebrew at 
various degrees of advancement, and four- 
teen are studying Assyrian and Aramaic. 


....At the twenty-eighth annual com- 
mencement of St. Lawrence University, 
Canton, N. Y., the bachelor’s degree was 
conferred on sixteen candidates, three of 
them from the theological school. Honorary 
degrees: D.D.,the Rev. Cyrus Hyde Fay, of 
Brooklyn, N. Y.; LL.D., General Edwin 
Atkins Merritt, of Potsdam, N. Y. The 
treasurer reported an addition of $50,000 to 
the endowment fund during the year, with 
a promise of $20,000 more, if $100,000 is 
secured. 


.... The commencement at Rutgers, New 
Brunswick, N. J., was the one hundred and 
seventeenth. Seven students were made Bach 
elors of Science, 8 Bachelors of Arts, 3 Mas- 
ters of Science. Honorary degrees: LL. D.,The 
Rev. W. H’S. Aubrey, D.D., of London, Eng- 
land. D.D., The Rev. Jehu W. Scudder,of Vel- 
lore, India; the Rev. Charles W. Fritts, of 
Fishkill on the Hudson. Master of Arts, 
Prof. Charles G. Steimetz, principal of Has- 
brouck Institute, Jersey City. 


..»-Rochester University has conferred 





honorary degrees as follows: Ph.D., John F. 
Forbes, David H. Robinson. D.D., The Rev. 
Jacob 8. Guebelman, the Rev. Norman Fox, 
the Rev. Robert Bruce Hull. LL.D., Francis 
A. Macomber. The announcement was made 
at the alumni dinner that $100,000 had been 
given to thecollege in bequests. Don A. 
Watson, of Rochester, gives $50,000 to estab- 
lish a chair of political science. 


-...St. Stephen’s College, Barrytown, 
N. Y. (Episcopal), has conferred the follow- 
ing degrees: Doctors of Music—Arthur H. 
Messiter, Trinity Church, New York; Mr. 
Jeffrey, All Staints Cathedral, Albany. 
Doctors of Divinity—Samuel Upjohn, St. 
Luke’s Church, Germantown, Penn.; Wil- 
liam M. Jeffries, Nativity Church, Philadel- 
phia, and Thomas R. Harris of Morrisiana, 
a. 


....Hanover University, Madison, Ind., 
June 16th, conferred the degree of D.D., on 
the Rev. E. L. Hughes, of Shelbyville; the 
Rev. Menry Johnson, of Big Rapids, Mich.; 
the Rev. James M. Maxwell,of Monongahela 
Penn.; and LL.D. onthe Rev. L. J. Evans, of 
Lane Seminary, and the Rev. George H. 
Hays, of Cincinnati. Ten received the de- 
gree of M.A., and one that of Ph.D. 


...-Bowdoin College graduated a large 
class, and gave the degree of M.A. to many 
graduates of former years. Honorary de- 
grees: LL.D., on Prof. John Avery and Dr. 
Fordyce Barker, of New York; D.D., on the 
Rev. Crosby H. Wheeler, the Rev. Stephen 
C. Newman, and the Rev. Charles Morton 
Sills, of Portland. 


.... The Agricultural College at Amherst, 
Mass., graduated a class of nineteen, Gov- 
ernor Ames conferring the degrees. At the 
trustees’ meeting President H. H. Goodell’s 
resignation was presented, but no action 
was taken onit. Efforts wili be made to 
have him continue in the presidency. 


....Buchtel College, Akron, O., graduated 
nineteen students. John R. Buchtel, the 
founder of the college, added $175,000 to his 
previous gifts, making the total nearly 3450,- 
000. The college funds now amount to 
$661,000. 


....Mt. Holyoke Seminary held its jubilee 
this year, covering three days, a large class, 
forty-seven, was graduated, and 1,500 former 
graduates attended the exercises. It is esti- 
mated that $28,000 has been raised as a jubi- 
lee tribute. 


... Smith College, at Northampton, con- 
ferred the degree of Bachelor of Arts upon 
thirty-seven young women, the degree of 
Bachelor of Letters upon one and the degree 
of Bachelor of Science upon two. 


...» Wheaton College graduated twenty 
students from the preparatory school, four 
from the school of Fine Arts, two from the 
theological department, and two from the 
collegiate department. 


....Seven graduates of Swarthmore, in- 
cluding five women, received the degree of 
B.A., two that of B.S., and three that of 
Bachelor of Engineering. F. W. Price, ’74, 
was made M.A. 


.... Twenty-eight young men were gradu- 
ated from Washington and Jefferson Col- 
lege. The degree of A.B. was conferred 
upon all but one, who received the degree of 
B.S. 


....Wells College, Aurora, N. Y., will 
hereafter number Mrs. Grover Cleveland 
and its lady principal among its trustees. 


....Old Hampshire County, Mass., sent 
out about 1,300 graduates from its various 
colleges and seminaries last week. 

.... The College of the City of New York, 
conferred the degree of B.A. on 19 students, 
that of B.S. on 20, and M.A., on 7. 

....Haverford College graduated twelve 
Bachelors of Art, five Bachelors of Science, 
and one civil engineer. 

.... Tufts College has conferred the degree 
of D.D. on the Rev. Charles H. Eaton, of 
New York city. 


.... West Point graduated 64 cadets this 


year. General Sheridan distributed the 
diplomas. 
....Newton Theological Seminary (Bap- 


tist), made 22 students Bachelors of Divinity 
this month. 


....Rockland College, N. Y., graduated 
eight students, three in Belle Lettres. 


..Andover Theological Seminary sent 
out this year seventeen graduates. 


....Lehigh University, Bethlehem, Penn., 
graduated forty-three young men. 


....Pennington Seminary graduated twen 
ty-eight students this year. 


....-Bethany College, Wheeling, W Va., 
graduated six students, 





Literature. 


The prompt mention in our list of “ Books of the Week”? 
will be considered by us an equivalent to their pub- 
Ushers for all volumes recetved. The interests of our 
readers will guide us in the selection of works for fur- 
ther notice. 


LADD’S PHYSIOLOGICAL PSYCHOL- 
oGY.* 


PROFESSOR Lapp’s book will be gladly 
welcomed by all who are interested in the 
progress of knowledge. Psychology is 
but just beginning to attract the attention 
due it, and a work such as this tells us 
what has been done and what may be ex- 
pected. Itisno wonder that psychology 
is the last of the sciences. When man 
first learned to observe and experiment, 
he naturally busied himself with the 
material world. It was only after con- 
siderable progress had been made in 
physics, including astronomy and chem- 
istry, that the living organism began to 
claim scientific study; indeed, it is but 
within the last thirty years that the be- 
lief in a mysterious vitalism has been 
given up and the attempt has been made 
to subject the phenomena of life to the 
laws of matter in motion. Now, when 
we have learned correct methods of study 
from physics and biology, it is time to take 
up the most difficult and the most impor- 
tant of all subjects, the mind of man. We 
may be glad to see that America is rival- 
ing Germany inleading the way. Within 
the past few months interesting works on 
psychology have been given us by Presi- 
dent McCosh, of Princeton College; Dr. 
Dewey, of the University of Michigan; 
Professor Alexander, of Columbia College; 
Professor Bowne, of Boston University, 
and Professor Fullerton, of the Universi- 
ty of Pennsylvania. More ‘important 
than any of these, is the establishment of 
aJournal of Psychology at Baltimore, and 
the publication of Professor Ladd’s Physio- 
logical Psychology. 

Professor Ladd follows Professor Wundt 
not only in the name of his work but also 
in its general plan. The first part gives 
an account of the anatomy and physiology 
of the nervous system; the second part de- 
scribes the physiological, psycho-physical 
and anthropological researches which con- 
cern the relations between the nervous 
system and the mind; the third part con- 
tains considerations on the nature of 
mind. Of these three parts itis perhaps 
safe to say that the second is of the most 
importance. The advantages of an intro- 
ductory section on the nervous system may 
be doubted. Professor Wundt, himself a 
physician and physiologist, is thinking of 
omitting it from the next edition of his 
work. Itis quite true that some knowl- 
edge of the human body is needed before 
a book such as Professor Ladd’s can be ap- 
preciated. But acquaintance with physics 
is equally necessary, extending not only 
to the elementary facts of the science, but 
also to the most advanced hypotheses, such 
as the undulatory theory of light, the 
atomic theory, and the theory of the con- 
servation of energy. Yet an introductory 
treatise on physics would doubtless seem 
out of place. Science is an organism each 
division of which exists not for itself, but 
asa member of the common body. As 
Aristotle has said, a hand cut off from the 
rest of the body is not evena hand. We 
cannot divide the ground of science into 
little plots each to be cultivated by itself; 
still, an advanced work in one department 
should not attempt to be a text-book for 
allthe rest. For those who know anatomy 
and physiology Professors Ladd’s chapters 
on the nervous system may prove a useful 
introduction to the rest of the book. The 
psychologist, however, need scarcely trou- 
ble himself with questions such as whether 
or not Drechsel agrees with von Jaksch in 
giving the formula of nuclein as C¥ H® 
N9 Ps O*. It need scarcely be said 
that no one can understand the nervous 
system apart from the rest of the body, 
and that physiology and anatomy can be 
studied to advantage only in the labora- 
tory And dissecting-room. Professor 
Ladd’s account of the nervous system is 
clear and careful, one of the best in our 
language, still we rather grudge the 219 
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pages and 82 illustrations, considering how 
much service they would have been if 
given to the real subject of the book. 

This subject—physiological psychology 
or psycho-physics—is contained in the 
second part, and takes up 343 pages. The 
first two chapters, on ‘‘ The Localization 
of Cerebral Function,” are, on the whole, 
careful and judicious, sifting out the little 
that is known from the great mass of con- 
flicting experiment and observation. There 
is not much that is sure beyond the facts 
that stimulation of certain parts of the 
brain of the lower animals is followed by 
special movements, and disease in a cer- 
tain part of the human brain entails loss of 
speech. Surgical operations by Professor 
Horsley, too recent for Professor Ladd to 
notice, show, however, that convulsions 
beginning at the thumb and forefinger 
are apt to be the result of disease at acer- 
tain place in the brain. The next two 
chapters treat of ‘‘ The Quality of Sensa- 
tions,” where the results of research are 
much more certain. Professor Ladd de- 
votes interesting paragraphs to smell and 
taste, and puts as much as possible into 
the nine pages given to sound; but this is 
scarcely space enough considering the im- 
portance of the researches of Helmholtz, 
Stumpf, and others. Mr. Gurney’s inter- 
esting book on ‘‘ The Power of Sound ” is 
not mentioned: important researches from 
the laboratory at Leipsic are perhaps too 
late for notice. Color vision is well, 
though briefly, treated, and the most re- 
cent researches on sensations of the skin 
are given. These seem to show that there 
are not only distinct spots on the skin for 
sensations of pressure and temperature, 
but also for sensations of heat and cold. 
The fifth chapter, on ‘The Quality of 
Sensations,” gives probably the best ac- 
count we have of the elaborate researches 
and speculations of Weber, Fechner and 
others, concerning the relations between 
the intensity of the stimulus and of the 
corresponding sensation. The sixth and 
seventh chapters, on the ‘‘ Presentations 
of Sense” cover ground of immense im- 
portance, including as it does the forma- 
tion of perceptions, and, indeed, our entire 
knowledge of the external world. Chapter 
seven is on the‘‘Time-relations of Mental 
Phenomena,” a subect to which a great 
deal of tolerably successful research has 
been devoted. As Professor Ladd has prob- 
ably not himself done practical work in this 
department, it might have been better not 
to commend researches whose results have 
been called in question, such as those of 
von Kries on Auerbach and Merkel. The 
next two chapters on “ Feelings and Mo- 
tions” [Emotions? Movements?]}, and ‘‘The 
Physical Basis of the Higher Faculties,” 
treat of important and difficult subjects. 
Much is in confusion and doubt; but it is 
just here that we may look for new light 
through careful experiment and observa- 
tion. The eleventh and last chapter of 
this section on ‘‘ Certain Statical Relations 
of the Body and Mental Phenomena” 
treats chiefly of growth, sex and tempera- 
ment. Professor Ladd concludes this 
section by giving the following five propo- 
sitions which, he thinks, state proved cor- 
relations between body and mind: (1.) The 
quality and intensity of the sense-element 
in our experience is correlated with the 
condition of the nervous system as acted 
on by its appropriate stimuli. (2.) The 
combination of our conscious experience 
is correlated with the impressions made 
upon the nervous organism. (3.) Those 
phenomena of consciousness which we 
designate as ‘‘memory” and “recollection” 
are correlated with the molecular consti 
tution and tendencies of the elements of 
the nervous system. (4.) The course of 
thought, and all the higher forms of self- 
conscious experience, are correlated with 
the condition of the cerebral centers. (5.) 
The statical condition of the body and the 
general tone or coloring of conscious ex- 
perience are correlated. 

The chapters we have been considering 
give an excellent account of a science, or 
scientific method, which is fast growing 
in importance. There is little to regret 
except its briefness and certain omissions. 
Abnormal states of consciousness, such as 
occur in insanity, delirium, hypnotism, 
intoxication, etc., are of the utmost inter- 
est both in themselves and on account of 
the light they throw on the normal work- 





ings of the mind; yet these are altogether 
omitted. Professor Ladd does not seem 
justified in including sleep and dreaming 
(the condition in which the healthy mind 
passes a third of its existence) under ab- 
normal states of consciousness. Again, 
some very important monographs and 
the subjects of which they treat are ig- 
nored; for example, Ebbinghaus on ‘‘ Mem- 
ory” and Mach on ‘“ Sensations of Equilib- 
rium and Motion.” 

As in the case of the first part, so we are 
compelled to question the necessity or even 
appropriateness of the third. We may hope 
that Professor Ladd will write a ‘‘Rational 
Psychology.” Should he do so, questions 
as to the ultimate nature of matter and 
mind and the real connection between the 
two, will be in better place than in an 
Elements of Physiological Psychology. 
Certain advantages of science over specu- 
lation are illustrated by the fact that the 
scientific critic will be in hearty accord 
with nearly all of the first two parts of 
Professor Ladd’s work, whereas he must 
take exception to much of the third part. A 
great deal of space is spent in arguing 
against a crude materialism. This is a 
man of straw easily set up and easily 
knocked down. There is certainly no psy 
chologist, and probably no man of science, 
who believes that ‘‘the brain secretes 
thought as the liver secretes bile.” Pro- 
fessor Ladd, apparently in opposition to 
the entire tendency of his book and propo- 
sition (4), as quoted above, argues that 
some states of consciousness have no con- 
comitants in the brain. Again, he assumes 
that a causal relation between mind and 
brain is not only probable, but proved. A 
statement such as ‘‘ There is nothing in 
any science, physical or psychological, 
which offers a single valid reason why 
both mind and brain should not be re- 
garded as real beings, material and spirit- 
ual, mutually interacting” is highly dog- 
matic. Not only popular science, as rep- 
resented by Professors Huxley and Tyn- 
dall, but also the best psychological 
thought, as represented in Germany by 
Professor Wundt and in England by Mr. 
Ward tends, though with some faltering, 
toward a modified occasionalism and hy- 
lozoism. That is the idea that ultimate 
being is given on the one hand in motion 
or extension, and on the other hand in con- 
sciousness: in the brain and mind of man 
motion and consciousness have reached 
their greatest complexity and highest de- 
velopment. 

Professor Ladd’s book is clearly written; 
his meaning is seldom obscure,but the Eng- 
lish is sometimes a little awkward. For 
example, there occur phrases such as, 
**both the two sciences” and ‘‘as well as 
also,” and words, such as ‘‘experimenta- 
tion” and ‘‘organicism.” It may, perhaps, 
be said that Professor Ladd’s book has 
been written in the library, rather than 
worked out in the laboratory; that it has 
been made, and not grown as in the case 
of Darwin’s *‘Origin of Species,” or Pro- 
fessor Wundt’s ‘‘Physiologische Psycholo- 
yie.”” But Millais’s portraits, and Tenny- 
son's ‘‘Idylls of the King” are of great 
worth to the world, even though they be 
not Fra Angelico’s frescoes and Homer's 
“‘Tliad.” 

We began by dwelling on the impor- 
tance of Professor Ladd’s work to science; 
we shall conclude by calling attention to 
its educational value. Philosophy is taught 
in all our colleges, but most boys of twenty 
are quite unfit for the study of metaphys- 
ics and the ultimate questions of ethics, 
logic and psychology. Plato thought that 
his philosopher-rulers should not study 
these subjects until they were thirty years 
old. But, perhaps there could be no bet- 
ter training for either an active or a 
thoughtful life than the study of physio- 
logical psychology; and no better intro- 
duction to the subjects exists in English 
than Professor Ladd’s book. 

és “ 


THERE is a vast amount of briefly ex- 
pressed knowledge in the Messrs. Cassell & 
Co.’s Housekeepers’ Handy Book of Useful 
Information, It is alphabetically arranged, 
and we cannot assure the reader that it is 
untouched by the unavoidable defects which 
belong to the attempt to prescribe for every 
sort of human want in rules three words 
long. The reader will require to use it with 
an abundant good sense of his own, but in 
such use it will be helpful. 





A REVfeW OF THE NEW YORK 
MUSICAL SEASON, 1886-1887.* 


THE zeal and particular abilities of Mr. 
Henry Edward Krehbiel, one of the busiest 
of our New York critics and writers upon 
especially musical subjects, have made us in- 
debted tor the second volume of what we 
hope will be a serial record, year by year. 
If it were possible to get such a book out 
earlier in the spring, it would, we are sure, 
be an advantage to all concerned in it; but 
unless one could surpass Joshua and not 
only make the sun stand still, but alter all 
the habits and conventionalities of the town, 
greater dispatch is not to be managed. The 
general scope of this volume is identical 
with that of the summary for 1885-1886, 
thoroughly discussed here last year. A com- 
plete list is given, week by week and day by 
day from October 4th to April 30th, of all 
musical incidents taking place in New 
York, from the remarkable representations 
of opera in German at the Metropolitan, 
and the very numerous orchestral and other 
concerts succeeding one another, down to 
those smaller entertainments which have 
any significance in the year’s musical annals. 
Transcriptions of programs, the distribution 
of roles and special consideration of enter- 
prises of a serial nature, complete the me- 
chanical usefulness of the record. But be- 
sides this, which would render the Review 
merely of limited interest, the author has 
reprinted in the proper connections, much 
of that careful and extended critical discus- 
sion of works or performances, which has 
won forthe musical column of one of our 
daily journals a special esteem and author- 
ity both here and abroad. The Review thus 
becomes an important addition to the libra- 
ry of higher art criticism. The literary 
grace which characterizes Mr. Krehbiel’s 
pages, the knack of taking up a topic and 
making its consideration entertaining, with- 
out being superficial, and instructive sans 
pedantry to the general reader, are as pecu- 
liarly a charm of this volume as of its pred- 
ecessor. Its critiques have little incommon 
with the work of the average musical editor, 
capable and practiced as he may be; for one 
recognizes here the mind and hand of the 
scholar, whose culture and taste in the en- 
tire field of art and letters, are remarkable 
in a specialist of such complete attainments. 
To the person who enjoys music, and is in- 
telligently interested in musical matters the 
Review will naturally be a most welcome 
and fascinating summary and group of es- 
says and souvenirs; to others, much of it 
will be far from uninteresting; and in any 
case, it will be found extremely instructive 
reading. Among the topics and incidents 
discussed at more or less length by Mr. 
Krehbiel, may be mentioned the first ap- 
pearances in America of Albert Niemann in 
various Wagnerian impersonations; the 
initial performance of Anton Bruckner’s 
E Major Symphony; Gilbert and Sullivan’s 
““Ruddygore’”’; the famous production of 
“Tristan and Isolde’’; Liszt’s “ Legend of 
Saint Elizabeth’; Goldmark’s ‘ Merlin”; 
Saint-Siens’s Symphony in C Minor, Opus 
78, and Tshaikowski’s ‘‘ Manfred’? Symph- 
ony; the “recital” of the greater part of 
Berlioz’s ‘ Trojans at Carthage,’’ which at- 
tracted such attention; Liszt’s ‘‘ Christus’’; 
Rubinstein’s ‘‘ Paradise Lost’’ and ‘‘ Nero,” 
brought out within a few days of each other; 
Briill’s ‘‘Golden Cross’’ produced; Alberto 
Franchetti’s A Major Symphony; Berlioz’s 
‘“Romeo and Juliet”; the several concerts 
of the New York and Brooklyn Philhar- 
monic Societies—Mr. Frank Van der Stuck- 
en, Anton Seidl, the Symphony Society, 
Oratorio Society and Boston Symphony 
Orchestra; Mme. Patti’s “ farewell” appear- 
ances; and, besides this, a comprehensive 
chapter, entitled ‘‘ Retrospect,’’ in which 
some statistics and comments of value, par- 
t.cularly in regard to the advance in popu- 
larity of German art in our country, are set 
forth. The critique on “ Tristan and Isolde,” 
in which the music-drama is discussed from 
almost every appropriate standpoint of 
analysis—historical, literary, emotional and 
artistic—fills some eighteen pages, and 
might well be reprinted as a monograph, 
ranking among the most important studies 
of the work contributed by any Wagnerian 
essayists. This book, as to externals, is 
printed and bound in the same handsome 
style as the first one. It is dedicated to Mr. 
Whitelaw Reid. 

—-- - 


A ANUAL which represents much in- 
telligent labor, and which will, in the same 
proportion, reduce the labor of students of 
the Spanish language is, Spanish Idioms 
with their English Equivalents, embracing 
nearly Ten Thousand Phrases, collected by 


* REVIEW OF THE NEW YORK MUSICAL SEASON, 
1885-1887, CONTAINING PROGRAMS OF NOTE- 
WORTHY OCCURRENCES, WITH NUMEROUS CRITI- 
cIsMs. By H.E. KREHBIEL. New York and London: 
Novello, Ewer & Co., 1887. $1.50. 





Sarah Cary Becker and Frederico Mora. To 
one of these editors English is the native 
tongue, to the other, Spanish. They have 
worked in collaboration on their book for 
some years, and have submitted their work, 
in difficult portions, to competent examina- 
tion before printing. The collection is nec- 
essarily more or less heterogeneous, but such 
arrangement as can be given to it has been 
accomplished by printing idiomatic phrases 
which contain a verb under one head by 
themselves, and those which contain no 
verb in another. The way to the phrase re- 
quired is provided by an index to each part. 
The Spanish language is said to surpass 
all others in the number, richness and 
difficulty of its idioms, and this manual 
cannot fail of greatly reducing the labor 
required to acquire a command of 
them. (Ginn & Co.: Boston. $2.00.) 
An excellent History of England for 
Beginners is published by Arabella B. 
Buckley (Miss Fisher), with the assistance 
of Robert H. Labberton. It is well arranged, 
and the different parts of the history are 
well proportioned to each other. Though 
the aim of the author has been to fix dates, 
epochs and periods in the student’s mind, 
she has net omitted to clothe the skeleton 
with as much of the flesh and blood of the 
real history as possible. Her style is good, 
and the studies for the work have put her in 
possession of the best opinion. The manual 
is illustrated with good maps and covers the 
whole history, from the early time to the 
present. It is provided with a full and ex- 
cellent index. (Macmillan & Co. Price, 
31.) We discover nothing particularly 
new or important in Mr. J. M. Greenwood’s 
Principles of Education Practically Ap- 
plied to justify its publication. It is in 
general sensible and fairly intelligent. But 
the good points of the book have been pre- 
sented better elsewhere. The author is not 
as careful of his English style as he should 
be, and the manual goes on the assump- 
tion that the teacher’s work is addressed 
only to the intellectual development of 
his pupils, and that method is his main 
reliance, both of which points we regard 
as serious mistakes. (D. Appleton & Co.) 
Among recent contribution sto politi- 
cal science we have an essay on The Federal 
Constitution, by John F. Baker, LL.B., of 
the New York Bar. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons.) 
It is a lucid sketch of the origin of the Gov- 
ernment and the Constitution, and the col- 
onial history, and of their development. 
The limits of an essay less than one hundred 
pages, 16mo, preclude exhaustive discus- 
sion, but the reader will find within these 
narrow limits the kernel of the constitution- 
al history with enough of new and suggest- 
ive matter to sustain his interest and re- 
ward him for his time and pains. Under 
the title of The College and the Church, the 














a 7 ; 
How 1 was Educated Papers and Denomi- 


national Confessions recently published in 
the Forum, are collected into a volume 
published by the Messrs. Appleton & Co. 
Part I contains the ‘‘ How I was Educated” 
papers, by E. E. Hale, Colonel Higginson, 
President Barnard, Dr. Vincent, Prof. W. T. 
Harris, Presidents Bartlett, Kendrick, 
Dwight, Robinson, Angell and A. D. White. 
The “‘Confessions”’ are pretty frank papers 
from writers in the various denominations 
which occasionally suggest the suspicion 
that they would have been worth more if 
written under the wholesome responsibility 
of the author’s name. 


....It is hard to decide whether to see im 
the Rev. Dr. Thomas Martin McWhinney’s: 
Reason and Revelation Hand in Hand 
evidence of the reluctance of an essentially 
believing mind to break with modern specu- 
lation, or of the effort of a skeptical mind to 
rise to the level of Christianity. The result 
is,in either case, much the same, and ends 
in a book which, whatever may be said of it 
as a faithful exhibition of what Christianity 
is, is an interesting and suggestive study of 
the endless problem how to bring faith in 
the revealed Scripture into harmony with 
the intellectual temper of the age. Dr. 
McWhinney bases himself on natural relig- 
ion, draws a good deal from the comparative 
study of religions, but always concludes 
with the balance decisively in favor of 
Christianity. He holds to the divine and 
inspired origin of the Bible, the proof of 
which he finds rather in the correspondence 
of the Book to the place made for it in man’s 
life and history than in the ordinary theo- 
logical argument. Theologically, he goes 
against agnosticism, pantheism and atheism, 
and does not look with favor on the Darwinian 
hypothesis of development, which he regards 
as unproved, or, if proved, barren. He does 
not believe in a personal devil, but in the 
impersonation of a positive evil principle in 
man. He defends miracles, and closes the 
volume with a chapter on the resurrection 
of Jesus, in which he discusses the proofs, 
and concludes that they are valid. The 
chapter on the Atonement can hardly be 
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considered as sufficiently appreciative of 
the progressive development of the doc- 
trine, though it is fair as a summary 
sketch. (Ford, Howard & Hulbert.) 
In his booklet on The New Birth with 
a Chapter on Mind-Cure, the Rev. L. P. 
Mercer expounds with a degree of lucidity 
which makes the book easily intelligible to 
all readers the doctrine of the spiritual birth 
as held in the Swedenborgian Churches. 
The creed differs in some important particu- 
lars from current orthodoxy but not as to 
facts and fundamentals. In the chapter on 
Mind-Cure that new delusion is rather em- 
ployed to add force to the author’s point 
than to discuss the subject. We will say, 
however, to leave no cloud on the author’s 
sense,that the drift of what he says indicates 
that he is in no confusion as to the nature 
of this new and pitiful delusion. (Chicago: 
Charles H. Kerr & Co.) The Messrs. 
Lee & Shepard reprint an excellent old 
book with sap enough in it to keep it fresh 
for many generations to come in Horace 
Mann’s Few Thoughts for a Young Man. It 
sorang at a bound in its first publication 
into something like universal recognition 
and nothing wiser, sounder nor more to the 
point was ever addressed to young men. 
The view of life and what is worth most in 
it is one that made the founders of the Re- 
public heroes. Horace Mann knew well 
how to say a true tning, to prove it, and to 
convince his man of it in the same sentence. 
The Autobiography of a Barrel of 
Bourbon, or, the Confessions of an Imp; by 
“Old Sleuth,” is an effective and graphic 
appeal to “ moderate drinkers” of all types. 
It follows their practice through all its phas- 
es, and forms an impressive commentary on 
the “‘ woe’”’ denounced in Scripture against 
him ‘‘ who putteth the cup to his brother’s 











lip.” It makes an excellent temperance 

tract. (George Munroe. Paper, 25 cents.) 
.... The volume on Job and Solomon; or, 

The Wisdom of the Old Testament is a 


series of critical papers on the books of Job, 
Proverbs, The Wisdom of Jesus the Son of 
Sirach and Koheleth; or, Ecclesiastes, by the 
Rev. T. K, Cheyne, M.A., D.D., Oriel Pro- 
fessor of Interpretation at Oxford and Canon 
of Rochester. The position from which they 
are written is intermediate between the 
extremes, though the work is done on the 
critical principles and methods which are 
now fully accepted among the most advanced 
Old Testament scholars. The patriarchal 
authorship of Job is given up, and on the 
other hand Ecclesiastes is assigned to the 
date given it by Delitzsch and Ewald. The 
light thrown on the books and their contents 
is the great merit for which the work will 
be eagerly and profitably studied. As an 
example to show the author’s method and 


merit, we quote from his observations on 
Prov. viii, 22-31, the famous Praise of Wis- 
dom: 


“The bold originality of this passage requires 
no proof. It cuts away at a blow the old mythi- 
cal conception of the world as the work of God’s 
hands, and of an arbitrary omnipotence. ‘God,’ 
as Hooker says, ‘is a law both to himself and to 
all things beside;’ ‘his wisdom hath stinted the 
et¥ects of his power.’ * Nor is the freedom of the 
will of God any whit abated, let, or hindered, by 
means ofthis; because the imposition of this law 
upon himself is his own free and voluntary act’ 
(‘ Jehovah produced me’). The idea, then, of the 
world as a Cosmos was not adopted by the Jews 
from the Greeks; it arose of itself as soon as re- 
ligious men pondered over the phenomena of 
Nature. The author of Job took up the idea, and 
re-expressed it worthily in xxviii, 12-28, the chief 
difference between him and his predecessor 
being that he denies the attainableness for man 
of wisdom in the larger sense, while the author 
of the ‘ Praise of Wisdom’ does not raise the 
question whether the higher department of 
wisdom is open to human inquiry. 

* At the subsequent history of the conception 
of Wisdom we can barely glance. The cosmog- 
onist in Gen. i, a sublime thinker, but address- 
ing untutored minds, preferred to convey truth 
in forms borrowed from mythology. The moral- 
ists, however, saw the poetical and religious im- 
portance of the personification of Wisdom, and 


repeatedly introduced it into their didactic 
works.” 
(Thomas Whittaker. Demi octavo, pp. 300. 
$2.25.) 


-The Messrs. Harper & Brothers pub- 
lish a new and enlarged edition of Manners 
and Social Usages, by Mrs. John Sherwood. 
This manual has grown out of the efforts of 
Harper’s Bazar to keep up with the curios- 
ity of its correspondents, to help them out in 
their perplexity, and to reply to their ingui- 
ries on points of etiquette. It relates to 
every imaginable phase of the subject, treats 
all points with refinement, good sense and 
knowledge from the fashionable standpoint. 
It is designed not to treat the subject from 
the ethical or didactic point of view, but to 
describe simply the customs that prevail in 
the most representative circles of American 
fashion. Its value depends on the fact that 
that service such as it is has been rendered 
by no one else as well as by the author of 





this manual. The edition just out does not 
differ from the one that preceded it in the 
general principles of propriety, delicacy, and 
refined feeling which are applied to the sub- 
ject, but it follows the ever-shifting drama 
on to the laterscenes and comes out fresh with 
the latest notions and the freshest fancies. 
An altogether charming attempt to 
smooth and polish the path to knowledge 
and make the first steps on it easy is Little 
Flower-People, by Gertrude Elizabeth Hale, 
in which the author weaves a graceful web 
of fancy to carry the elementary principles 
of plant-life and growth. The booklet is as 
fascinating as an Arabian Tale, and con 
tains in this airy form the substance of Dr. 
Gray’s ‘“‘How Plants Grow.” (Ginn & 
Co.) In The Van Gelder Papers and 
Other Sketches, edited by J. T. I., the Messrs. 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons publish a collection of 
entertaining stories gleaned from the local 
traditions of Long Island. They have the 
old Dutch flavor and are well worked up 
and told in an effective manner. Light, 
airy and piquant are the verses which com- 
pose Hallo, My Fancy! a collection by 
Charles Henry Liiders and §. D. §., Jr., of 
their contributions to Life, Puck and other 
humorous journals, or to the Magazines. 
They are never dull, and if they do not rise 
to the highest level of lyrics, do at least 
achieve the one distinction of true poetry that 
they give pleasure. (Philadelphia: David 
McKay.) 











.-The impression that liturgical studies 
lead to High Church opinions, gets a severe 
blow in the Rev. Edward Burbridge’s Litur- 
gies and Offices of the Church for the use of 
English Readers in Illustration of the 
Book of Common Prayer, with a Catalogue 
of the Remains of the Library of Arch- 
bishop Cranmer. This is a book of great 
significance and fine scholarship, united, we 
may add, with literary gifts of no mean 
order. Mr. Burbridge is the Rector of Back- 
well, Somerset (England), and has presented 
in this volume a vindication of the Refor- 
mation doctrines gleaned from a field which 
it has been confidently assumed belonged 
wholly to the extreme sacramentarians and 
High Anglicans. He shows by a delightfully 
close and scholarly comparative study of the 
liturgies of the Christian Church that the 
work of the English Reformers had antiquity 
on its side, and that the reproaches which 
have been hurled at Cranmer, for example, of 
having silenced the voice of the Apostolic 
Church in the Anglican Prayer-book, are 
wholly groundless. Cranmer appears in 
these pages to have acted with a degree of 
knowledge which his critics do not possess, 
and to have expurgated nothing but late 
medieval and corrupt additions. Mr. Bur- 
bridge shows what the sense and object of 
the apostolic and post-apostolic liturgies 
was and can still be seen to be. He traces 
the divarications of the apostolic forms into 
separate families and the formation of the 
separate portions of the Anglican Service, as 
of the Apostle’s Creed, the Nicene and 
Athanasian Creeds, the Litany, etc. The 
volume deserves a more detailed notice than 
we have space for, and our readers will have 
to take, we trust, the statement that the 
book will reward the time and pains required 
to master it. (Thomas Whittaker, Bible 
House. Price, $2.50.) 


..Problems in Theology is an unassum- 
ing attempt to make a quiet plea for less at- 
tention to the form and more to the substance 
of the Gospel. We cannot do better than to 
permit the author to explain for himself the 
point and substance of his book: 


“Christ spoke much im parables. Underneath 
the parabolic language lay the real truth. John 
in the Apocalypse saw the truth in visions. In- 
side of the drapery of language is the absolute 
truth. The more we can divest the truth from 
the drapery of the language, the better under- 
standing of the truth we get. But if one cannot 
conceive the truth without the drapery, then let 
him hold on to the drapery. Christ is present 
reigning in his kingdom, and will be more visi- 
bly present to the saints after death. But if one 
cannot conceive of his presence otherwise than 
by his personal coming and presence, then let 
him conceive of it thus, for better so than not at 
all, for the saints are now and forever shall be 
under the eye of their beloved Lord. If one can- 
not conceive of a future life otherwise than by a 
literal resurrection of the body from the grave, 
let him believe that; better so than not to have 
a firm assurance of future life. If one cannot 
conceive how God can judge all men according 
to the deeds done in the body, only as he con- 
ceives of it as taking place on a general judg- 
ment day, and under the process of a civil court 
with which he may be familiar, then let him 
conceive of it thus, for God will surely judge the 
world. If one cannot conceive of the retributive 
justice of God only as he conceives of it under 
the figure of the ‘gnawing of the worm that 
dieth not,’ and the ‘ burning of the fire which 
shall not be quenched,’ of a ‘lake of fire and 
brimstone,’ of ‘ outer darkness,’ of ‘ being shut 
out of the holy city,’ then let him hold on to 
these figures of speech as literal truth, for this 
truth is in them, God will surely and terribly 
punish the wicked. If one cannot conceive of 





heaven otherwise than through» he medium of a 
holy city with its jasper walls, pearly gates, and 
golden streets, then let him cling to a literal New 
Jerusalem, for Christ will surely bring the re- 
deemed to glory.” 


.. We have noticed Mr.Charles Eliot Nor- 
ton’s publication of the Carlyle Letters, and 
his strictures on Mr. Froude and his method 
of perform ing the duties of a Literary Exec- 
utor. We have now before us Mr. Norton’s 
editionof the Reminiscences by Thomas Car 
lyle, containing the two volumes in one. They 
are edited throughout with a sharp pen, and 
a sharper eye. Wedonot see that any reply 
has been made to Mr. Norton’s allegations. 
In the case of the “‘Letters,’’ the comparison 
of the texts seemed to leave no reply possi- 
ble. The same impression is made in the 
case of the two volumes now brought out in 
the one edited by Mr. Norton, and published 
by the Messrs. Macmillan & Co. The cor- 
rections in this edition extend to the use of 
capitals, italics, punctuation, etc. We take 
Mr. Norton’s word for it, that in the first 
five pages of the Froude text, more than one 
hundred and thirty such corrections had to 
be made, and that these pages were not ex- 
ceptional. This volume contains the ‘‘Rem- 
iniscences’’of Carlyle’s father, of his wife, of 
Edward Irving, Lord Jeffrey, Southey and 
Wordsworth, together with an Appendix 
containing his bequest of Craigenputtoch to 
the University of Edinburgh, and his will, 
and the codicil thereto. The volume has also 
two useful maps of Dumfriesshire, and of 
the lower half of Scotland. 


.. It is fortunate for the future history of 
the country that so much intellectual curi- 
osity went West with the pioneers, and that 
many of them were almost immediately im- 
pressed with the records that remained of 
an earlier race whose traces could still be 
distinguished on the soil. Among them one 
of the most indefatigable is Mr. Bela Hub- 
bard, whose name we have learned to asso- 
ciate with Detroit. He has collected the 
numerous papers which contain his re- 
searches and observations in an attractive 
volume of Memorials of a Half-Century, 
published by the Messrs. G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. It contains material both general, 
special and miscellaneous, arranged under 
the heads of ‘‘Scenery and Description,” 
‘** Historical and Antiquarian,” “ Fauna and 
Flora,” and “Climatology.” On the last 
point Mr. Hubbard’s observations are many 
and prolonged. His chapters on the subject 
are exhaustive. Perhaps the most interest- 
ing portions of the work for the general 
reader relate to the Indian remains, particu- 
larly to the ancient garden beds and their 
remarkable geometric designs traceable on 
the ground. 
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LITERARY NOTES. 


A NEW edition of the Rev. James M. 
Ludlow’s historical romance, “‘ The Captain 
of The Janizaries” is issued by Funk & 
Wagnalls, 


..The Earl of Lytton, who will be re- 
membered for such an unaffected little bit 
of sentiment as his ‘‘ Aux Italiens’’ rather 
than the pretentious and artificial sentimen- 
talism of his ‘‘ Lucille,” has a new volume 
of verse in press, entitled ‘“‘ After Paradise.” 


.. Acurious statement was recently made 
by an editorial writer for The Clevelend 
Leader. He looked through Sir Walter 
Scott’s library at Abbotsford and did not 
find a single American book among the 20,- 
000 volumes there preserved. 


..Bishop Hurst, of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church, is busily engaged with a vol- 
ume on India to be called ‘‘ Indika,” which 
title the author gladly borrows from the 
famous treatise of Megasthenes. The Har- 
pers will publish the work in the winter 
season. 


.-The Johns Hopkins University has 
well under way a complete fac-simile edi- 
tion of ‘‘ The Teaching of the Twelve Apos- 
tles.”’ It is intended to make this the stand- 
ard edition. The text will be accompanied 
with critical notes by Prof. J. Rendel Harris, 
of Haverford College, and its issue may be 
expected in October. 


.. The projected Columbia Law Times, 
a monthly journal issued by the students of 
the Law and Political Science Schools of 
the college named, will duly appear in 
November, all needful arrangements being 
completed. Much interest is taken in the 
matter by the faculty and students, and the 
subscriptions are already very numerous. 


.. The increasing popularity of the game 
of lawn-tennis has induced the preparing of 
a new edition of that successful hand-book, 
“Lawn-Tennis asa Game of Skill,” edited 
by Mr. Richard D. Sears; with this year’s 
changes in the rules, and other timely infor- 
mation incorporated. The volume, full of 
hints and good advice to all tennis players, 





will be ready immediately, from the Scrib- 
ners. 


..Ginn & Co. announce an Ancient His- 
tory for colleges and high schools. Part 
first, ‘‘ The Eastern Nations and Greece,” by 
R. V. N. Myers, President of Belmont Col- 
lege and author of the ‘“‘ Medieval and Mod- 
ern History,’”’ will be issued this summer. 
Part second, ‘‘“Rome,” by W. F. Allen, Pro- 
fessor of History in the University of Wis- 
consin, will be issued next year. The two 
parts will also be bound in one volume. Il- 
lustrations and elaborate colored maps will 
be given 


.-In the handy canary-covered series of 
good novels, of recent date, which the 
Seribners have been issuing, more than 
thirty volumes have appeared; the average 
sale running to ten thousand copies of each 
book. Mrs. Frances Hodgson Burnett’s 
dramatic story of the English mining coun- 
try, ‘That Lass o’ Lowrie’s,” still has an 
especially marked popularity. The firm are 
just bringing out the Princess Christian’s 
translation of the remarkable ‘‘ Memoirs” 
of the Margravine of Baireuth, who was 
a notable Prussian court-lady at the begin- 
ning of the last century, and one who hada 
sharp eye, an open ear, and a pitiless pen. 
Her record is a strangely interesting chron- 
icle. 


..The second number in the series of 
monographs on Political Economy and Pub- 
lic Law, edited by Prof. Edmund J. James 
and published by the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, will shortly appear. It treats of the 
Anti-Rent Riots in New York, 1839-46, an 
important but hitherto almost entirely neg- 
lected chapter in American economic his- 
tory. The author, Mr. E. P. Cheyney, In- 
structor of History in the University of 
Pennsylvania, finds the source of the diffi- 
culties, which in many respects resemble the 
present Irish land troubles, in the peculiar 
land tenures of early New York. A careful 
description is given of the rise and progress 
of the riots, and a full account of the impor- 
tant changes in the constitution and laws of 
the state which followed as a result of this 
movement. Copies may be had of Prof. E. 
J. James, of the University of Pennsylvania, 
ee 
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ot Classen’s Edition. By Charles Forester 
Smith. 8x6, pp. U2. The same...........+-+++ 

A Memoir of Ro er Ascham. By Samuel John- 
son, LL.D. A eanieed pp. 252. Boston: Chau- 

B PROB. .cccccccccccccccsccocccoccccesscocs 

Methods < of Church Work. Keligious, Social 
and Financial. By the Rev. 5S. Stall, A.M. 
oxi, pp. x, 304. New York: Fkunk & Wag- 

A Choice of Chance. A Novel. By William 
_oaen. 11xs, pp. 65. New York: Harper & 





1 50 


— 


By sete Colvin. 7¢x5, pp. ee 


. W. Daw- 
sia pp. xi, 
Saratoga Chips ame. ‘ sbi “Wafers. By Na- 

than Sheppard. 5x74, pp. 244. New York: 
Funk & Wagnallls........cccccrccccccccccsvccece 








NEW PUBLICATION s. 


¥KINE STEEL PORTRAIT OF THE LATE 
REV. MARK HOPKINS; D.D,. 


ever been taken.’ 
J.B, BEERS & COo.,36 Vesey Street, N. Y. 
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D, APPLETON & CO, 


HAVE JUST PUBLISHED: 


China: 


TRAVELS AND INVESTIGATIONS IN 
THE “MIDDLE KINGDOM”; A STUDY 
OF ITS CIVILIZATION AND POSSI- 
BILITIES. WITH A GLANCE AT 
JAPAN. By JAMES a WILSON, 
Brevet Major-General U.S. Army. 12mo, 
cloth, with Map. Price, oa.98 


“ Notwithstanding the great numberof books on 
‘hina, there is at this time room for another, which 


should briefly tell what China and the Chinese were 
before foreign influences had materially changed 
them, what foreigners have done for or forced them 
to do, and what remains for foreigners to do, with the 


prospect of their doing it. In other words, ‘it should 
make prozress in C hina its burden and text, and in 
the narrative which foliows I have kept that text con- 
stantly in mind, and aimed to give the reader the ma- 
terials for forming - sate lligent opinion in reference 
toit.”—From the Pre ° 


A Game of Chance. 


A NOVEL. By ANNE SHELDON CooMBs, 
author of ‘‘As Common Mortals.”’ 12mo, 
cloth. Price, $1.00, 

“A Game of Chance,” by Mrs. Coombs, will, in its 
fresh and visorous character-drawing, and its tidelity 
to American life, fully Justify the expectations awak- 
ened by her first novel, “As Common Mortals.” 


Appletons’ General Guide 
to the United States and 
Canada. 


With numerous Maps and Illustrations. 
Revised for the season of 1887. In three 
separate forms: 

ONE VOLUME COMPLETE, pocket-book 
form, roan. Price, 32.50. 


NEW ENGLAND AND MIDDLE STATES 


AND CANADA, one volume, cloth. Price, 
$1.25. 

SOUTHERN AND WESTERN STATES. 
one volume, cloth. Price, $1.15. 


For sale by all booksellers; or any wv ork sent by the Pub- 
lishers by mall, post-paid, on receipt of the price. 


1, 3, & 5 BOND STREET, NEW YORK 


ROBERTS BROTHERS’ NEW BOOKS. 
A Lad’s Love. 


By ARLO BATES. cloth, price $1.00. 

Mr, Bates’s romance has Campobello for its /ocale 
and for.its subject an experience which most young 
men undergo, a boyish love for a mature woman. The 
story is told in an unusually happy vein. 


16mo, 





Ourselves and Our 
Neighbors: 


SHORT CHATS ON SOCIAL TOPICS 
LOUISE CHANDLER MOULTON. 
cloth, price $1.00. 


By 
16mo, 


Mrs. Moulton ranges ove~ such topics as “ Rosebuds 
in Society,” * Young Beanx and Old Bachelors,” “En- 
gagements,” “After Marriage,” and other similar vi- 
tal experiences, which are discussed with exquisite 
refinement, good sense and unfailing charm, 


NEW EDITIONS. 


A YEAR IN EDEN, By Miss Preston. Paper 
covers, 0cents. TO ROMEON A TRICYCLE, 
By Mrs.and Mr. PENNELL. Illustrated. Paper cov- 
ers, cents. A WEEK AWAY FROM TIME, 
Second Edition. $1.25. CATHEDRAL DAYS, 
By Mrs. Dopp, With Illustrations. Third Edition. 
£2.00. CRACKER JOE, the new No Name. $1.00 
BETWEEN WHILES, A New Volume of Stories 
by HELEN JACKSON (H. H.). $1.25, 

Sold by all booksellers. Matled, post-paid, 


by the 
publishers, KOBERTS BROTHERS, Boston. 


THE WORLD ASTOUNDED WITH HOR- 

ror at the new disclosures of sclence on the pol- 
sonous effects of alcohol in wine, beer, whisky, bran- 
dy, etc. See the July number of ‘DE MOREST’S 
MONTHL Y MAGAZINE, Sold everywhere. Price 
WD ce Sent ost free. Address W. JENNINGS 
DE NORE ST, hast Mth Street, New York. 


MOUNT HOLYOKE 
Seminary. 
50TH ANNIVERSARY. 


A Full Report of the Cele- 
bration, June 19--23, in 
THE SPRINGFIELD REPUBLICAN 
Mount Holyoke Extra. 
PRICE 5 CENTS. 


Address 
THE REPUBLICAN, 
Springfield, Mass, 
ee TL ORID Ay Ite Advantages and “Drawbacks.” 


‘or the above book or free information ad- 
dres © M. CROSBY, the author, 76 Park Place, N. Y. 
Science, T TAT! Politics, 
Literature. THE BU REAL Legislation, 


OF GENERAL INFORMATION. 


JOSEPH B. MARVIN, Manager, Lock Box 479, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

Questions upon all subjects answered. 

See advertisement in The Century for May and July, 

A fee of $1 for every question. 

Send for circular. 





SUMMER BOOKS 


FROM THE PRESS OF 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY. 
Behind the Blue Ridge. 


A Homely Narrative of Southern Life and Character. 
By FRANCES COURTENAY BAYLOR, autnee of “On 
Both sides,” etc. 12mo. Extracioth. $1. 


“It is exceedingly bright and clever. Its + 
plots, and admirable wit and humor alike proclaim 
the high merit of Miss Baylor as a writer in her 
chosen field.”"— Washington Public Opinion. 


“No more delightful picture of the every-day life of 
the Virginia Mountaineers could well imagined. 
Intensely dramatic in construction, rich in color, pic- 
turesue in description, and artistic in its setting.” 
Philadelphia Record. 


The Deserter. 


By CAPTAIN CHARLES KING, U.S.A. This powerful 
story of army society life appears in LIPPINCOTT’S 
MAGAZINE for May, 1887. Price 25 cents; or bound 
in half cloth, 50 cenis. 


Saint Michael. 


A ROMANCE. From the German of E. WERNER, trans- 
ated by Mrs. A. L, WISTER. 12mo. Extra cloth. 


Taken by Siege. 


12mo. Extracloth. $1.25 


Wallingford. 


A Story of American Life. Extracloth. $1.25. 


A Summer in Old Port 
Harbor. 


A Novel. By W.H. MeTcaLy. I2mo. Cloth. $1.25. 


Mistaken Paths. 


A Novel. By HerBerRT G. Dick. 12mo. Cloth. $1.25. 


Bellona’s Husband. 


A ROMANCE. By HUDOR GENONE. 12mo. Cloth. $1.00. 


NEW CHEAP EDITIONS. Paper Covers, 


A Novel. 





| seaenntaes you need a Book orany 

information about Books, . call on or 
write to F. E. GRANT, 7 “WEsT 42ND St., 
NEw York. He hasa very large collection 


of Books in every department of Litera- 
ture, both in fine and ordinary bindings 
He also keeps Stationary. His terms are 
always reasonable, and in many instances 
exceedingly low. He will please you if you 
will only call upon or address him. Liberal 
discounts on all new books of the day. 


“Whitings’s Standard ” Writing Paper, 


MUSIC. w<> 


~ BEAUTIFUL SONGS. 


A Collection for Seateretete. Just Out! 
WORDS; Pure, Soul-refreshing Gospe 
MUSIC: ihe Richest Melody. kvers -_ a gem. 
A Responsive Service for each Mont 
Larger and Polearer type than any other 38.-S. singing 


FAR SUPERIOR IN EVERY WAY! 
Express $30 per 100, $3.60 per doz. By mail 35e. 
i, sample copy to Supt. only We. No free copies. 
Send for a supply. sample copy oF specimen pp. Com- 
plete Catalogue free 
w. STRAUB, B, 243 State Street, C hicago, 


J.CHURCH&Co.,, Music Publishers.Cincinnati, Oo 


i - AGENTS. ai 


» . TO $s A DAY, Samples worth ? 0 FREE, 
SD Lines not under the horse’s feet. Write, BREW- 
©) itun's Saver 8 SAFETY R&INHOLDER Co., Holly, Mich. 


Men ‘and Women wanted. 
$5 to $10 A DAY. One agent writes: “I make 
from $5.00 to $10.00 a day. Can make it every day in 
the year.” Another, “Took 8) orders in about three 
days.’ Terms free. Jas. H. Earle, Publisher, Boston. 














The Old Mam ’selle’s Se- 
cret. 
By E. MARLITT. Translated by Mrs. A. L. WISTER. 
2aper cover. 25 cents. 
One of the Duanes. 


A Novel. By ALICE KING HAMILTON. Paper cover. 
25 cents. 


Bellona’ s Husband. 


A ROMANCE. By HUDOR GENONE. Paper cover. 
25 cents. 


INTERESTING HOUSEHOLD READING. 


Practical Lessons in 
Nursing. 


IIl.—MATERNITY; INFANCY: CHILDHOOD. The Hy- 
mene of Pregnancy; the Nursing and Weaning of 
nfants: the Care of Children in Health and pe 

JOHN M. KEATING, M.D. 





ease. By 12mo. Cloth 


UJ.—OUTLINES FOR THE MANAGEMENT OF DIET; or, 
The Regulation of Food to the Requirements of 
Health and the Treatment of peeense. By E.T 
BRUEN, M.D. mo. Cloth. #1. 


Nineteenth Century 
Sense: 


Tue PARADOX OF SPIRITUALISM. By JOHN DAR- 

BY, author of “Odd Hours of a Phy sicia n,’ 

* Brushland,” “ with John Darby” lémo. 
Extra cloth. $1.0 


The Seybert Commission 
on Spiritualism. 


Report of the Commission appointed by the Univer- 
stty of Pennsylvania to investigate Modern Spir- 
itualism, in accordance with the request of the 
late Henry Seybert. 8vo. Extracloth. $1.00. 


*,* For sale by ail Booksellers, or will be sent, post- 
paid, on receipt of the price. 
J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, 
Publishers, 
__715 and 717 Market St., Philadelphia, _ 


ELSON’S 


Sunday-School Books and Cards 
APPROVED BY ALLEVANGELICAL 
DENOMINATIONS. 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 
T. NELSON & SONS, 
42 Bleecker Street, New Y ork 


| Complete. | 


Edu 





Our 
Where- | 
withal 
Method 
| Stamp for 

our 
evidence. 

The 

| Where- | 
withal 
MfgPub- | 

o. 

Philad’a 


fy ti Best Service tor the money. Send 
iver isers, 2 for estimates to Goff’s Bureau of 
ing, 10 Nassau Street, New York. 


P. HUBBARD Co,, 
Are Judicious. Ady ertising Agee and Experts. 
V UWAVEN, CONN, 


I ORRIBLE! HORRIBLE! !—THE NEW 
and recent disclosures of science as to the awful- 
ly poisonous effects of alcohol in wine, beer, w whisky, 
brandy, etc., will startle every intelligent mind with 
horror. See the July number of DEMOREST'’S 
MONTHLY MAGAZINE. Sold everywae re. Price, 
20 cents, or, on receipt of price, sent post free. Ad- 
dress W. JENNINGS Deion REST, B Wast Mth St., 
New York. 


HARPER’S PERIODICALS, 


HARPER'S MAGAZINE, 0 
HARPERSWEEKLY, . . a ox 
HARPER'S BAZAR. = 
HARPER'S YOUNG ‘PEOPLE, “ 





° 7 2 0 
t#-HAKPER'S © jATALOGL TE will be ‘sent by mail 


on receipe of nine cen 


HARPER & BROS, PRANKLIN SQUARE, N. Y. 


END to T.C. EVANS ADVERTISING AGENC Y 
Sin and 296 Washington Street,Boston, Mass., for the 
lowest rates s in all papers. 

ATES, 41 PARK Row, “! 
News PAprn ADVERT “ING “Aisne, 
Bought out 8. M. Purranonie & Co., April, 


Send for C » 
BOOK AGENTS i ctu cay 





ALDEN & FAXON, 
NEWSPAPER ADVERTISING AGENTS, 
6S Weat Third Street, Cincinnati, 0 


YEW ‘SPA FER fav ERTINING. 
es, 30 € 
G. P. ROWER L ." es" 10 Sprace ‘Street, N. ¥. 





— —b low prices. I 





-STENOGRAPHY, TYPE-WRITING. 


PHONETIC SHORTHAND .—Osgoodby’s 
‘Methed For Self-Instruction.. Price, $1.50. 
Special Instruction by Mail,$6. Send stamp for Syn- 
opsis, Speman Pages, etc 

SGOODBY, Publisher, Rochester, N. Y. 


ry SLOCUM’S 

SHORTHAND. sioteritaNn 

CHOOL has the largest attendance and best ad- 
ptt of any school where Phonography is tought, 
Every graduate _ had a situation secured 
Without any Ch rae. No student admitted wae 
has not a good English lucation. The object of this 
school is to qualify young ladies and gentlemen to ac- 
cept g paying situations as stenographers, and not 
simply to give them a smattering of the artin return 
for their money. ingiose aed for Catalogue giving 
full a, aes 


H. SLOCUM, 
61 C ma. glock Bohals, N. V. 











GANNETT INSTITUTE So: XOUNGEADTES 

Boston, Mass, Family and 

Day School. 34th Year begins Sept ) 
y . For Circular apply to RE V. GEO. GAN. BP 

. M., Principal, 69 shester r Square, Boston, Mass: 


“GREYLOCK | INSTITUTE, 


South Williamstown, Berkshire Co. Mass. Prepara- 
tory school for boys. “46th year begins Thursday, Sept. 
lth. For catalogues address GEO. F F. MILLS, Prin. 


IGHLAND. MILITARY ACADEM a 





Col Colieges. qty 


Johns ‘Hopkins University, 
BALTIMORE, 


Programs of the instruction offered, for the 
academic year beginning October ist, 1887, 
to Graduate, Undergraduate, and Special 
Students will be sent on application. 


LAKE ERIE SEMINARY. 


Mt, Holyoke Plan, Board os Tuition $200. 
Twenty-ninth year opens Sept. sth, 1s’ 


Address MISS EVANS, Principal, - 0 


LAWRENCEVILLE SCHOOL 


JOHN C. GREEN FOUNDATION. 


Itis desirable that applications should be made 
from 3 to 6 months in advance of date of entrance. For 
Catalogue containing Courses of Study and Calendar, 
address Rev. JAMES C. MACKENZIE, Pa.D., 

LAWRENCEVILLE, N. J 


-LANGUACES. 


The Meisterschaft System, by Dr. R. S. Ros. 
ENTHAL, is the only successful method ever devised to 
learn to speak without a teacher, and ina few weeks, 


French, German, Spanish or Italian. 

Endorsed by leading linguists. Terms, $5.00 for 
books of either language. Sample copy, Part I., 25 
cents, Liberal terms to Teachers. 


MEISTERSCHAFT PUBLISHING CO., Boston, Mass. 
EW ENGLAND CONSERVATORY 


MUSIC, FINE ARTS, ORATOR 
Literature, ee Branches, French, onl 
Italian, etc. LARGEST and Best Equipped in the 
World. 100 Instructors, 2186 Students last year Board 
ona Room with Steam Heat and Electric Light. 
Fall Term begins Sept 8, 1887. IlI'd Calendar tree Ad- 
dress E TOURJEE, Dir., Franklin 8q., Boston, Mass. 


NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY, 


Evanston, Lil., Rev. JOSEPH CUMMINGS, D.D., 

LL.D., Pre sident. Eighty-four Professors and In- 
structors, and over 200 Students. The University offers 
in its Academic, Cotiegtate. Theological, Medical, 
Pharmaceutical and Law Departments, and also in 
Oratory, Art and Music, the highest educational ad- 
vantages under the most favorable influences and at 
a moderate cost. Pe gas addressed the Presi- 
dent, or Prof. H. F. FIsk 





-s EDUCATION. 


EST TEACHERS, c2Bticax. 


prom My goovised for Families, Schools Cetleges 
Ski eachers supplied wjth position 
€ renlare of Good Schools free to Parents. 
— eb pe gt rented and sold. 
Z and Kindergarten Material, etc. 
J. W.SC HEMERHORN & Co. 1 East lath Street, N. Y. 


ALBANY LAW SCHOOL. 


Thirty-seventh year begins September 6th, 1887, 
For circulars or special information, 
Address 
HORACE E. 


Smrira, LL.D., Dean, 
Albany, N. Y. 


BALTIMORE FEMALE COLLEGE, 


A College yreeet. with power to confer degrees, was 
incorporated in 1849, and endowed by the State of 
Maryland in 1:0. It has an able Faculty, with all 
the appointments of a first-class institution, and 
affords every —, for a thorough, accomplished 
and practical education. It has educated 308 gradu- 








ates and trained and sent forth 200 teachers, who are | 


oa oat cman positions. The fortieth year opens 


Sept 


N.C, BROOKS, M.A., LL.D., Pres't, 


ANGOR THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, 
Full corps of teachers. Full course of study. Ad- 
dress Professor Francis B. Denio, Bangor, Maine. 


BARREENS S SCHOOL BU LLETIN 


« Syracuse, N. Y ay be depended 
on to furnish suitable teachers and to ‘inform no others. 


THE BOSTON TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


supplies schools with teachers, teachers with positions. 
Send for circular, E.0,Wisk, 13 Tremont Place, Boston. 


MISS ANNE MATRA WA Y BROWN’S 
Boarding and Dry School for Girls, 75 and 
787 Euclid Ave ame, C level: and, Ohio. Fall term begins 
se ‘ptember 21st, 1 





pape 
Fl OR. LAR Gi ER SALARIES, si — 


Brockway Teachers’ Agency, 
CHICAGO AND NEW YORK, suppplies schools, col- 
leges and families in the West ‘and South with Super- 
intendents, ee SES. De and Teachers for e overs é depart- 
ment of work FREEMAN BROCKWAY, 
Vest 23d Street, New York. 
pue c ATHEDRAI L SCHOOL, OF SAINT 

PAUL, GARDEN CITY, L. 1., 
presents unusual advantages in the wa } of accommo- 
dation, equipment, and location. The discipline is firm 
but kind. Instruction thorough, up to the standard of 
the best schools, and prepares pupils for College, 
Scientific Schools, Business, Military,and Naval Acad- 





emies. Chemical Laboratory complete in its appoint- 
ments. 16 teachers employ Mi yt system under 
8. Army Officer. For further rticulars and 


terms, address CHAS. STURTEVAN 
(Harvard), Head Master. 
YHELTENHAM ACADEMY, CHELTEN HILLS 
near Philada. Seventeenth year. Fine buildings 
and grounds. Prepares boys for college or business. 
Resident waastere. Military drill, gymnasium. Terms, 
| For catalogue address the Hecter, REV 38. 
Cc LEMENTS, D.D., shoemakertown, P. 0., Pa 


DBE LADIES’ SEMINARY, Carmel, N N.Y. 
year opens Sept. 14. Healthful, homelike, thor- 
ough. illustrated circular. GEO. CROSBY SMITH, A.M. 


“MOORE, A.B. 


Fort Edward Collegiate Institute. 

A Boarding Seminary. Superb new buildings steam 
heated. College preparatory, Commercial and four 
other gregeetns courses for ladies and gentlemen. 
Twelve Pro —— and ee psf 
Oratory, in Music and for Scholarship. > per 
year for all studies exce ut Art and Music. et feth 
year segine Se Sept. 12th. For new catalogue, ad 


| months #149, $176 or $204 (including, fees, 





Societies ; a free lecture course 
E. KING, D.D., Fort anit N. 


. ¥. L..—Educate your delicate daughter in a 
mild” onan winter climate. NASHVILLE (TENN.) 
COLLEGE FOR YOUNG LADIES, isthe leading Southern 
School for higher ognentten ¥ women. 
. Prick, D.D., Pres. 


COLLEGE, Obertin, 0. : 


ers both sexes the best 
pa ad aa advantages 
oF paps ote Health- 
ful; no oo oons; best re- 


ligious influences; elective studies; 1 14 students last 
year. Calendar seat free by Mr. J. B. 
a CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC.- 
ge management. P aad building. Superior instruction 
in Theory, Voice C 


ture, P ‘ano, oo 
Stringed inane 
etc. Address,Prof. F 
Rick, Director. 


OHIO, COLUMBUS, 135 East Broad = 
—Miss Phelps’ English and Classical School for Young 
Ladies. Reopens September 15th, 1£87. 


RIVER VIEW ACADEMY. 


‘ee psie 

Prepares } fo ue ge and £P Government Academies, 
for Business and Social Relations. Thorough Mil- 
itary Eastruction, Springtield Cadet Rifles. 

BISBEE & AMEN, Principals. 
= ANOKE C OLLEGE. 
the Virginia Mountains, 
Several courses for degrees, French and German 
spoken. Special attention toEnglish. Large library. 
Best moral and religious influences. Expenses for 9 
oard, etc. 
Students from many States, Ind. Ter. an 
Mexico. Graduates in “8 States and Territories. 
Thirty. tifth session begins Sept. lath. For Catalogue 
etc., address, 
JULIUS D. DREHER, President, Salem, Va. 


ROCKLAND COLLECE 


CR ONT H way DSON, NY. 

a cou RSITY P PREPARA- 
vToRY and BUSINESS 

s YOUNG LADIES. , For Boys and aren — 
accessfu 00) popular rates, teac 
for backward pupils. Art, music, imodera a meen | 
and telegraphy. Send 1 for new catal 
opens Sept. W. 8. BAN et M., P: 


i lth. 
SCHOOL OF Thorous th training for 
Session, Saratoga, 


Summer 
EXPRESSION. Beginning and advanced courses. 


wi for Catalogue Ph Hea or Summer Circular. S. 
8. Curry, Freem: an E 3eacon St., Boston, Mass. 


-| WELLS COLLEGE FOR YOUNG LADIES, 


FULL C Aon HOTATE Cael - Study. ietines 
facilities <4 Pd and ART. Location beautiful 
and healt Session begins September 14th, 
1887. Send for catalos ue. 

. 8. FRISBEE, D.D.. President, 


WHEATON FEMALE SEMINARY 


Will commence its 53d year Sept.8. Fine Library, Lab- 

oratory, Observatory and Cabinets. Thorough instruc- 

tion. st of home influences. Send for circular to 
MISS A. E. STANTON, Principal, Norton, Mass. 


WILLISTON SEMINARY, 


EASTHAMPTON, MASS. 

Rev. William Gallagher, [Late Master Boston Latin 
School] Principal. Prepares boys for ang college or 
higher scientific school. Catalogues and illustrated 
article on application. all Term begins Sept. 8, 1ssi. 


Wilsen College for, Young Wom 

Fifty miles southwest of Harrisburg at junction of 
Shenandoah and Cumberland Valleys. From Balti- 
more four hours, Paieteiphin, five, New York, seven. 
Sive eas Gone. Border cl imate, avoiding bleak 
borth. $250 r year for board, room, etc., and all 
College studies except Music and Art. Large Music 
Department, last year 98 and Art School 47. — 
Charter. Fuil nae hs College Course, B.A. degre 
Music College, B.M andsome Park, Large Build. 
ing, Steam feat, Gymnasium, Observatory, L 
tory, etc. Address Rev. J. EDGAR, Ph.D., 
Cc ae Penn. 








etc.). 


all needs, 








abora- 
resident, 





M&z M,. WILKINSON’S HOMF 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Syracuse 

Only ten pupils. Refers to Rev. Hery W hstehes 
Hon. Andrew D. White, Louisa May AH 





One of the half-dozen best Predaratory and Classical 
Schools in New England. Fxcellent facilities in Aca- 
demic Studies, Music, Painting, Industrial Science and 


Studies. The payment, of 


demic yy = 
expenses, except ks, n,| Ui hts, anc small 
August 3ist. for jogue to - &. 


$41 in advance will cover all tuition in the Preparatory and Aca- 
her with Scena, limi = amount of washing, room rent, heating, and all other necessary 


contingencies for Fall term of twelve weeks i 
STEELE, Principal, aut wialrgrrege> barining 
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Religions Intelligence. 


THE CANADA PRESBYTERIAN AS- 
SEMBLY. 


BY THE REV. R. D. FRASER, M.A. 


In 1870 General Wolseley took three 
months, between road-making and march- 
ing, for his splendid push through the wilds 
from Port Arthur, on the north shore of 
Lake Superior, to Fort Garry, then in the 
hands of the rebel half-breed, Riel. In 1872 
the journey could be made in two weeks. It 
is now only eighteen hours, thanks to the 
Canadian Pacific Railway. 

At Selkirk a great surprise awaits the 
traveler. The Red River of the north is 
reached. The endless prairie opens out to 
the west, and there, on the rim of it, stands 
the ambitious little city of Winnipeg, which, 
a hamlet of 215 souls in 1870, now claims 
23,000 inhabitants. It puts on no airs; but 
has nevertheless a comfortably good opin- 
ion of itself. It has used the compasses, and 
discovered that it is not far away from the 
center of a circle which takes in the best 
part of the North American Continent; and 
it dreams of being a new, if not greater, 
Chicago by and by. 

The Assembly has never met so far west or 
north before. But it has only followed the 
rapid westward spread of its missionary work 
and every one feels that the Northwest,with 
its great necessities and possibilities,will be 
better understood now than ever before by 
the Church. The Assembly will get in- 
spiration as well as bring encouragement. 

The Assembly house, Knox Church, is a 
chaste Gothic edifice of white brick, ample 
and airy. It was filled Thursday evening, 
June 9th; and these Western people know 
how to sing with a will. The retiring mod- 
erator, Dr. J. K. Smith, of Galt, Ont., who 
has done much evangelistic work during 
the year,was on fire,and his sermon on Zeph, 
iii, 16: ‘“‘It shall be said to Zion, Let not 
thine hands be slack,”’ gave the proper key- 
note to an Assembly, which, fortunately, 
had no burning question,and was able to de- 
vote its time wholly to the great practical 
work of the Church. 

The new moderator is Dr. Burns, of Hal- 
ifax. He literally fills the chair, and is the 
very soul of good humor. He bears an hon- 
ored name. His father was Dr. Burns, of 
Knox Church, and Knox College, Toronto, 
one of the pioneers and founders of the 
Church. The son has the father’s rotund 
form and hearty manner and high enthu- 
siasm. He has rendered forty years of im- 
portant service, but does not seem to grow 
older. 

Friendly resolutions from the Provincial 
Synod of the Anglican Church were the first 
matter beyond routine. That word “ pro- 
vincial’’ is an awkward importation from 
old England. The Synod really embraces 
a large part of the Dominion, not any sin- 
gle province. The Anglicans want a con- 
ference with other Protestant bodies, look- 
ing to closer union. Of course we don’t 
refuse. Presbyterianism is not the bigot 
that some suppose. Perhaps she is not so 
generous, in this instance, as might appear 
at first sight. It may be Principal Caven 
is right, when he says, half in jest and more 
than half in earnest, ‘‘ The great Presbyte- 
rian Church is likely to be the meeting 
ground of the denominations.” Is this why 
we have such an embarrassingly steady flow 
of applications for admission by ministers 
of other Churches? This year there are 
fourteen, about an average number. 

Friday evening brought up the Board of 
French Evangelization and its work. This 
lies chiefly among the French Roman Catho- 
lics of Quebec. The French Romanists 
make abouta fourth of the population of the 
Dominion. In Quebec they are in an almost 
unbroken mass. Richelieu Co., e. g., has 
only 360 Protestants to 19,858 Roman Catho- 
lics, Berthier, 164 to 21,674, and Yamaska, 
141 to 16,950. The various Protestant 
Churches have been at work in this field, 
more or less, for fifty years, although till 
lately but on a limited scale, and not with- 
out great results. The New England States 
get many of the converts. Quebec becomes 
very hot for a “pervert.” An increasing 
number, however, stand their ground, and 
are being built up into churches and their 
children trained in Protestant schools, It 
is no boast to say that our Presbyterian 
Church leads in the French work. The 
Report read on Friday evening gives 18 
colporteurs, 29 day schools, with 34 teachers, 
and 905 pupils, 290 of whom are the children 
of Roman Catholic parents, and the rest 
mainly from the homes of recent converts. 
In the Pte. Aux Trembles hoarding schools 
55 out ef the 120 pupils are members of the 


Church, 28 having recently professed 
their faith; of these 12 were Roman 
Catholics when they entered’ the 


schools. Twelve or 13 of the pupils have 





the ministry in view. There are 34 congre- 
gations and mission stations; and in these 
238 communicants were added tothe Church 
during the year. The whole receipts 
amounted to $33,256,with about an equal ex- 
penditure. 

The college reports were read and passed 
upon on Saturday morning, Halifax, Mor- 
rin (in Quebec city), Montreal, Queen’s Uni- 
versity and College, Kingston, Knox (in 
Toronto), and Manitoba (in Winnepeg), six 
inall. Too many, perhaps. But the num- 
ber is part of the price of the happy union of 
our four Churches in 1875. Each body 
brought its colleges with it; and partly be- 
cause of historic associations, partly because 
of the great distances in this wide land, it 
has not been found possible to amalgamate. 
The effort has now been suspended, and the 
colleges are being developed by their respect- 
tive constituencies with some degree of suc- 
cess. Knox has about secured a new #200,- 
000 of endowment, asked of the people a few 
years ago. Queen’s, which is a fully equip- 
ped university, is seeking a quarter of a mil- 
lion more, with good prospect of securing it. 
Halifax and Montreal are making forward 
progress, the latter with rapidity; Morrin 
does a quiet but needed work in the French 
Catholic city of Quebec, on a small founda- 
tion, without any general appeal to the 
Church; while Manitoba College, which in- 
cludes an arts course, as well asa _ theologi- 
cal faculty, has, under the skillful and en- 
ergetic guidance of Dr. King, got fairly on 
its feet. Itis the leading, although not at 
all the oldest, educational institution of the 
Northwest, St. John’s, of the Anglican, 
and St. Boniface, of the Roman Catholic 
Church, flourish by its side, and are united 
with it in the Manitoba University. 

Our colleges offer fifty or sixty of the 1,200 
American students who have volunteered 
for the foreign field. The like has never 
been seen before on either side of the lines. 

What a glorious Sabbath! A perfect June 
day, with its long northern twilight—for we 
are at latitude 50 degrees—extending on till 
almost ten o’clock. Winnipeg gives the lie 
to the saying that there is no Sabbath west 
of Chicago. The streets are empty and the 
churches full. ‘‘The young men seem to go 
to church here with such a will,” said a 
bright, young business man to me, There 
is said to be church accommodation for 
15.000 in a population of 23,000, and if one is 
to judge by our own churches, it is all 
utilized. There is no street-car traffic; 
all places of business af’ closed, and the 
people enjoy one day of true rest. 

The report of the Record, the official 
monthly organ, brings out that it has an 
increasing circulation, now 37,000, and that 
it has been able to give $1,000 of accumu- 
lated profits to the Aged and Infirm Min- 
isters’ Fund. 

The evening was given up tohome missions. 
The ‘‘Eastern Section,’? which embraces 
thé,Maritime Provinces has a somewhat 
fixed field, but is cultivating it to the best 
advantage. The augmentation scheme, 
established some four years ago, and which 
secures a minimum of 3750 and a manse to 
every minister, with a somewhat larger sum 
in towns and cities and throughout the 
Northwest, is in funds in the Eastern Sec- 
tion. For the Western Section, which 
embraces the Church from Quebec to British 
Columbia, there is a deficit of $5,669; but 
the annual contributions are rising. This 
scheme has had to encounter most obstinate 
prejudices, but it is gradually pushing its 
way to assured success. The ordinary home 
mission work of the Western Section shows 
a deficit also to be made up from the reserve 
fund, which is now about exhausted; and 
according to the opinion of Mr. Warden, of 
Montreal, who shares with Dr. Reid the 
honor of being the chief financier of the As- 
sembly, there will be $9,000 of arrears next 
year, unless unusual exertions are made by 
congregations. Our Committees and Boards 
have justly a wholesome dread of debt. 
There is reason to believe that the stimulus 
derived from the Assembly’s contact with its 
great mission field here will bring out more 
than the anticipated deficit. The rapid de- 
velopment of our work is gratifying, in 
Manitoba and the Northwest especially so, 
as the following little table will show: 
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The development of the Northwest coun- 
try has been somewhat disappointing both 
as regards population and harvests, But 
the new railways are filling up the deserted 
places of Manitoba, and at the foot of the 
Rockies the increase in population has been 
rapid. The Church and Manse Building 
Fund has been found immensely helpful. 
Since its inception in 1883 it has aided in the 
erection of 94 buildings, of a present value 





pf $115,000, of which the fund has supplied 
$45,500 largely in loans, which are beginning 
to flow back again now. The British Col- 
umbia field is developing rapidly. Three 
years ago we had only one man. Now there 
is a Presbytery of eleven with three self- 
sustaining congregations. The Rev. John 
Stewart, of Glasgow, who spoke after the 
presentation of the reports, was filled with 
admiration of the courage and energy of 
the Canadian Church in its home mission 
work; and for the work’s sake we are hope- 
ful that his powerful advocacy of our claims 
“at home ”’ will draw out even larger sym- 
pathy and help from the Scotch Churches. 

Itis worth mentioning that the students 
of our college, both those in their literary 
course and those in the theology, render 
most valuable aid in the home mission field. 
We depend on them largely tor supply. At 
the present there are 163 students in the field 
in a total of 246 laborers. Besides, each of 
the colleges has its Students’ Missionary 
Society, which, in addition to voluntary 
winter work, maintains at its own expense 
a staff of about 30 in all in the field during 
the summer. Hence efforts on the part of the 
students have much to do with the marvel- 
ous missionary spirit in the colleges, and 
the growing interest in both home and for- 
eign missions throughout the Church. A 
most delightful development of this mission- 
ary spirit is the proposition of the alumni 
of Knox and Queen’s Colleges, which has re- 
ceived the assent of the Assembly to send out 
missionaries at their sole expense, independ- 
ent ofall help from congregations, The field 
likely to be selected is the Province of Ho- 
nan in Northern China where there are some 
20,000,000 without a Protestant missionary. 
Mr. Goforth from Knox College and Mr. 
Smith from Queen’s have been chosen by 
the alumni and are now awaiting orders to 
ge. 

Tuesday evening was rendered specially 
interesting by the presence of three mission- 
aries to the Indians, the Rev. Messrs. Hugh 
McKay, John McKay, and George Flett, 
the two latter being of half Indian blood. 
Mr. Flett is our oldest missionary to the 
Indians, and his reserve is now a Christian 
community. ‘‘ Youdid not pay much for 
the country,” he reminded the Assembly; 
and the conclusion was _irresistible—the 
Government and the Churches should not 
grudge expenditure in Christianizing the 
Indians. It is better, Mr. Flett thinks, to 
spend money in this way than “‘in building 
castle-like prisons,’”’ in which the unruly 
Indians are to be shut up. The effect of 
the Gospel on the Indians was strikingly 
illustrated by Mr. Flett, who described the 
wars with the Sioux across the boundary, 
in which he had fought in his early days. 
A few weeks ago, he and the Sioux mission- 
ary, Solomon Tunkansuicize, who had been 
one of the braves of the enemy then, met at 
Presbytery and shared the same bed like 
brothers. 

The Rev. Hugh McKay, who is looked to as 
the leading mind among the Indian mission- 
aries, was disposed to give credit to the 
Government for an earnest desire to promote 
the moral improvement of the Indians, and 
spoke highly of the Christian character of 
many of the Government’s servants on the 
reserves. This is as it should be. The 
plain speaking of last Assembly on this point 
was needed, and has not been fruitless. 
Mr. McKay, as well as Mr. Flett, strongly 
advocated the boarding-school as the only 
educational method likely to be of any serv- 
ice among such shifting and shiftless peo- 
ple as the [ndians. The experiment is re- 
ceiving a trial, and with prospect of good 
success. All spoke most warmly of the 
help received from the Woman’s Foreign 
Missionary Societies, both in money for the 
schools and clothing for the people. These 
societies are spreading most rapidly. They 
have proved a tonic, spiritually, wherever 
formed, and have this year enriched the 
treasury by about $20,000. 

Our whole foreign field is in a most inter- 
esting condition; but, with three ordained 
missionaries in the New Hebrides, five in 
Trinidad, nine among the Indians, four (in- 
cluding two natives) in China, and six in 
Central India, along with two medical la- 
dies and three zenana teachers in India, 
four ladies in Trinidad, two among the In- 
dians, and the usual additional teachers and 
helpers belonging to each mission, our 
Church of 775 pastoral charges is heavily 
taxed. But we have been praying for open- 
ings andfor men. These prayers have been 
answered abundantly, and our need now is 
a higher consecration to the work of mis- 
sions, both home and foreign, which will 
lead to a larger liberality. Only four pres- 
byteries have risen above the average of $2 
per communicant to the schemes of the 
Church, one of them, curiously enough, 
the new Presbytery of Winnepeg. One is 
as low down as 47 cents; but the tide is 
rising, and steadily. 





Good progress is reported from all the for- 
eign fields, and especially in Formosa, 
where, chiefly under Dr. McKay, 315 have 
been added to the roll during the year. This 
mission, begun as late as 1872, is shaping 
rapidly toward independence of the foreign 
missionary. There are fifty-three native 
elders, forty-five deacons (two of these are 
pastors), thirty-eight preaching-places, thir- 
ty-eight preachers, two teachers in the col- 
lege and twenty students, 

The Presbyterian Church in Canada re- 
turns this year 775 pastoral charges,with 309 
groups of mission stations. Ninety-four 
charges are vacant, for 30 of which, after 
exhausting the supply of unsettled minis- 
ters, there is no one available. There are 
about 900 ministers, with perhaps 100 of these 
not in active pastoral work. The total esti- 
mated number of communicants is about 
152,000, of which about 18,000 were added on 
profession of their faith during the year, 
The number of elders is about 5,000, and 
the attendance at the weekly prayer- 
meetings about 46,000, a decided advance on 
the last report. Sabbath-schools also show 
an increase. The rolls contain 108,284 schol- 
ars, with 12,070 teachers and officers. Four 
hundred and ninety manses are in use. The 
amount paid for salaries was $667,218, and 
the total expenditure for congregational 
purposes $1,242,910, with $193,453 given to the 
schemes of the Church, a slight increase in 
this last item on last year. Sabbath-schools 
have raised for missions $1,000 more than 
last year, the aggregate being $18,154. These 
amounts are from settled charges only, the 
mission stations being separately reported, 
They aggregate for all purposes $32,188, 

The report on the State of Religion pre- 
sents, on the whole, an encouraging 
state of things. As regards church attend- 
ance, the prayer-meeting, the attention paid 
to family religion, the steady, if quiet, in- 
crease in liberality, the statements are quite 
strong. A question was sent to all sessions, 
asking how many in the congregation, over 
eighteen years of age, were still not in full 
communion, Itis a little disheartening to 
find such numbers as 70, 85, 100, 105, 200, 225 
reported. Even a large congregation, with 
such a body of non-communicants is far 
from the trueideal, On the other hand, the 
good news of revival comes from both the 
far East and the West, 

In twelve congregations in Cape Breton, 
1,000 have been added to the Church; and in 
this very city of Winnipeg a profound work 
of grace had been in progress during the 
early summer; at the spring communion in 
Knox Church, 94 made public profession of 
their faith in Christ, and in St Andrews, 
151. Those interested in evangelistic work 
have arranged for conferences in Toronto 
and Winnipeg in the fall. It may be ex- 
pected that these conferences will lead to 
very widespread evangelistic effort the com- 
ing winter. 

Sabbath-schools, Sabbath observance, and 
temperance, have come in for their due 
share of attention. The great carrying com- 
panies, railway and steamboat, want to rob 
us of the Lord’s Day. At least they want to 
be left at liberty to use as much of it as they 
find convenient and profitable. The people 
at large are Sabbath keepers; but if we are 
to retain our day of rest, we must fight for 
it. The proposed co-operation of the 
Churches in the United States and Canada 
seems to promise results. 

The prohibition of the drink traffic is re- 
ceiving its annual sifting at Ottawa at this 
moment. A resolution for “straight” pro- 
hibition,to the disappointment of many, has 
been negatived, But, On the other hand, the 
attempt to repeal the local prohibition Scott 
Act has failed. Whether Parliament will 
grant desired improvements upon this act 
remains doubtfal. One thing is certain, 
even party politicians who are temperance 
men are getting tired of the whole business, 
Temperance legislation always comes in at 
the tail. The Assembly, with other Church 
courts, must speak more determinedly than 
ever; and there must be action. The break- 
ing up of present parties seems imminent, 
Mr. Blake,the Liberal leader, whom the bit- 
terest foe admires for his brilliant ability 
and his honesty of purpose, is prostrate, as 
the result of excessive labors. There is no 
one who can fill his place. Sir John Mac- 
Donald is away into the seventies and of un- 
certain health. His rule is, far more than 
Mr. Blake’s has been, a personal one. When 
he withdraws, no one knows what next. It 
seems a golden opportunity for a party 
which shall stand squarely on moral reforms, 
In the mean time the Churches are wheeling 
rapidly into line, Ifthey shall present a 
solid phalanx, prohibitory laws, and the pub- 
lic sentiment that will secure their effective 
operation, are assured, 

The Assembly goes next year to Halifax, 
where it will be warmly received by the his- 
toric churches of that ancient city; but no- 
where does it expect the same overflowing 
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welcome as it has enjoyed in this youthful 
city ofthe prairie. The next meeting of the 
Assembly is fixed for Halifax, on thg Atlan- 
tic Coast. 
WINNEPEG, June I7th, 1887. 
-——_——— 


THE SCOTTISH PRESBYTERIAN AS- 
SEMBLIES. 


BY PROFESSOR CHARLES F. BRIGGS, D.D. 


Tut General Assembly of the Church of Scot- 
land (Established) was opened with the usual 
ceremonies. The Lord High Commissioner for 
the year is the young Earlof Hopetown. The 
new moderator is Dr. George Hutchison of 
Banchory-Ternan,a veteran minister well known 
in hisown Church, who presided with grace and 
dignity over all the deliberations of this session 
of the Assembly. The General Assembly of the 
Free Church met at the same time in the Free 
Assembly Hall and selected Principal Rainy as 
the moderator. All of the previous moderators 
have been ministers who took part in the disrup- 
tion. Principal Rainy belongs to the generation 
that comes next in order. He has long been the 
leader of the Free Church,as the chairman of 
the business committee. He really has much 
less todo in the moderator’s chair than as the 
head of the most important committee. Thead- 
dress of the new moderator was able and timely 
dealing with one of the great questions of the 
time, the question of progress and conservatism 
in theology. A single extract will be sufficient 
to indicate its spirit. 

* Tt will not do for the Church, for any Church, 
to face an age, all astir with inquiry and inves- 
tigation, on the assertion that it is disabled from 
learning anything or unlearning are 
eupocianty a Church that claims no infallibility, 
a Church resting on Scripture, whose wonderful 
structure is fitted to attract continually fresh 
search, and to furnish fresh lessons. But then 
just as little can the Church take up the ground 
that it has been dealing with uncertainties for 
the last 1,800 or the last 500 years. To do that 
would be to deny its own essence—would be as 
much, in fact,as to renounce the faith. It is 
the Church's assured confidence in the sub- 
stance of her message, it is the cheerful sted- 
fastness with which she yooueime her faith, 
that enables and prepares her to await with like 
cheerfulness and equanimity any fresh light 
that may arise, or any readjustment which may 
be seen to be called for. Because she is sure 
that her treasure is safe, that her great Lord 
lives, that the Spirit is given, and that the word 
of the Lord endureth forever; therefore she 
can contentedly entertain any valid admonition 
that may either enable her more fully to possess 
her treasure, or lead her to hold it more free 
from mixture.” 

The Assemblies have been more quiet than 
usual of late years and yet they 
unfruitful. 

I, THE QUESTION OF REUNION, 

There were debates in the two Assemblies 
when the reports of their committees were mad 
as to the communications which had passed be- 
tween the two Churches. 


have not been 


The two bodies are 
face to face on the question of Disestablishment 
and Disendowment. The Established Church are 
unwilling to yield these positions even so far as 
to open them for discussion in conference. The 
Free Assembly are willing to confer if these 
questions should be left open to discussion, but 
at the same time they have given their judgment 
that Disendowment and Disestablishment must 
precede reunion. This seems to be a wall that 
cannot be broken through. It certainly cannot, 
if both Assemblies are determined to adhere to 
their position. But inasmuch as both Assem- 
blies have changed in the past positions already 
taken, we may hope that they will both change 
again and approach nearer the one to the other. 
There are two practical difficulties in the way. 
The one is the attitude of the Highland minority 
inthe Free Church. 
from year to year. 
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This minority is decreasing 
It cast only 66 votes against 
in the final division this year. 

This minority has insisted upon adhering to 
the original position of the Free Church at the 
time of the Disruption without regard to the al- 
tered circumstances. They are the traditional 
and ultra-conservative party. They are willing 
to unite with the Established Church on the ba- 
sis of the recognition of the Claim of Right and 
to accept Establishment and Endowment. It 
seems to me that the leaders of the Established 
Church count too much upon this party, and that 
the Free Church is, to say the least, extremely 
indulgent tothem. Practically the Free Church 
isas determined in favor of Disestablishment 
and Disendowment as the Established Church is 
opposed thereto. There can be no reunion without 
compromise on these points. The second diffi- 
culty is the attitude of the United Presbyterian 
Church which has no such entanglements with 
the State as the free Church is involved in with 
its historical relations. The Free Church has, in 
fact, come over to the position of the United 
Presbyterian Church and both alike are in favor 
of Voluntaryism. There seem to be no valid 
reasons why these two Churches should 
not unite. The union was prevented some 
years ago by the ultra-conservative party 
when they were strong in numbers and influ- 
ence. They are no longer strong enough to 
prevent such a union, This will be the next 
movement. The plans for reunion between the 
Free Church and the Established Church are 
always hampered by the desire of the Free 
Church to do nothing that will not be satisfac- 
tory to the United Presbyterians. Any plan 
of union that would prove successful must in- 
clude the three great Churches of Scotland. It 
may be difficult to decide whether it be better 
under the circumstances to propose a confer- 
ence of the three Churches, or for the Free 
Church, which stands in the middle, to treat 
with one at a time. The course of events has 
brought the relations between the Free and the 
Established Churches to an impassible barrier, 
It would seem, therefore, that it might be more 
hopeful for the Free Church to treat with the 





United Presbyterians with a view that after 
these two have attained reunion it may be 
easier to treat with the Established Church. 
In my mind the apparent halt of the Reunion 
movement is only preparatory to a new ad- 
vance, 

An important step in the direction of Reunion 
was made in the adoption of an overture to the 
presbyteries in favor of Federal Relations with 
the English Presbyterian Church. It is proposed 
that these should be: (1) mutual recognition of 
ministers, probationers, office-bearers, and mem- 
bers; (2) mutual recognition of attendance at 
theological colleges; (3) co-operation in missions; 
(4) deputies to sit as corresponding members in 
the supreme courts of the Churches; (5) a tri- 
ennial council of the Federated Churches, in- 
cluding the United Presbyterian Church of 
Scotland, the Free Church, and the English 
Presbyterian Churches, twenty from each 
Church. There wasasmall opposition on the 
part of the ultra-conservatives amounting to 
thirty votes, but the Assembly was decided in 
favor of the scheme. In the course of the de- 
bate the question was raised why not include 
the Irish Presbyterian Church. It was answered 
that if the Irish Presbyterian Church desired to 
join the Federation they would be welcome. 
This quiet movement for Federation is more 
hopeful than the movement for organic union. 
We should not be surprised if Federation of all 
the Presbyterian Churches of Great Britain 
would eventually spring from this action of the 
General Assembly of the Free Church of Scot- 
land. 

Il. RELIGION AND MORALS. 

The most interesting part of the work of the 
Assemblies was the discussion of the practical 
questions of Religionand Morals. Mr. Sloan, an 
elder of Edinburgh, as chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Religion and Morals, of the Free Assem- 
bly, made an interesting report as to the progress 
of Religion, calling especial attention to a num- 
ber of revivals of religion in different parts of the 
Church, and tothe organization of Young Wom- 
en’s Associations and the Boys’ Brigade. The 
Boys’ Brigade was started in Glasgow three years 
ago, and has been extended throughout the coun- 
try so that it now embraces one hundred and 
thirty companies with four hundred officers. It 
is composed of boys from twelve to seventeen 
years of age. These combine military drill with 
religious exercises and work for Christ, and 
they have proved very efficient in retaining the 
larger boys, who are inclined to break away from 
the Sunday-school. The ex-Moderator, Dr. Som- 
erville, made a glowing report of his evangelistic 
tourin the Highlands. Onthe whole, one gained 
the impression that the Free Church had made 
a decided advance in practical religion during 
the past year. The Established Church is not 
behind them. Dr. Charteris, in the Established 
Assembly, made a fine report for his Committee 
on Christian Life and Work. The Guild system 
has gained considerable ground, but is meeting 
with some opposition from pastors who think 
that it intrudes upon their prerogatives. Such 
friction and jealousies are to be expected. All 
great works are accompanied with occasional 
acts of indiscretion and folly. But the Guild 
system has proved a power for good, and the op- 
position amounted to nothing more than a little 
healthful criticism. During the discussion grea t 
interest was developed on the question how to 
deal with the lapsed classes, who are out of rela- 
tions with the Church. This came upin an over- 
ture from Glasgow, whose father was Dr. Marsh- 
all Lang, who has had this subject long upon his 
heart and mind, and who has been so efficient in 
Christian work in Glasgow. It was finally re- 
ferred to a committee to report to next As- 
sembly. 

IIT. MINISTERIAL EFFICIENCY. 

This subject received especial attention in both 
Assemblies. Principal Rainy reported,in the 
Free Assembly,from a special committee on this 
subject. It has long been a serious problem how 
to deal with inefficient ministers. The susten- 
tation scheme secures them a living, and they 
cannot be starved out as in the United States. 
Moreover,inefficient ministers are not over sensi- 
tive, and they cannot be frozen out or crowded 
out. The Free Church professes to give the 
presbyteries power to deal with such cases, 
Principal Rainy also proposed that inefficient 
professors should be dealt with. This was re- 
ceived with great applause from the students’ 
gallery, and with favor by the Assembly. 

In the Established Assembly the same ques- 
tion came up under the head of Presbyterial 
Superintendence. 


The discussion developed the fact that 
there was a considerable amount of min- 
isterial inefficiency, and that some new 


method of superintendence was necessary. It 
seems to me extremely doubtful whether this 
can be accomplished without the appointment 
of some one man in each Presbytery or Synod, 
call him superintendent, or bishop, or what they 
will, who shall have an ovetsight of the ministers 
and churches. 
IV. SUBSCRIPTION, 

In some respects, the most important question 
before the Assemblies was the question of sub- 
scription. This was introduced in the Assembly 
of the Established Church by Dr. Gloag, of 
Galashiels, a representative of the conservative 
party, who advocated the overture from the 
Presbytery of Selkirk to the effect that a change 
should be made in the manner of admitting 
elders to the sacred office, and that there should 
be a change of the terms of subscription of 
elders, and moved the following: 

“The General Assembly receives the overture 
by the Presbytery of Selkirk, and resolves to 
send down the following overture to Presby- 
teries: ‘'That, with the consent of the Presby- 
teries of this Church, the Acts of Assemblies re- 
quiring elders to subscribe to the Confession of 

aith be rescinded, and that, instead of the 
questions now asked at the ordination of elders, 





the following questions be substituted: Do you 
believe the Scriptures of the Old and New Testa- 
san to be the supreme rule of faith and morals ; 
and do you promise that you will submit your- 
selves to the discipline and government of the 
Church of Scotland as established by law, and 
that you will never endeavor, directly or indi- 
rectly, to prejudice or subvert the same ?’ ” 
This was seen to be a very radical proposal 
from a conservative man. 

Principal Cunningham then moved that “ the 
General Assembly receive the overture, and 
appoint a committee of the house to consider 
the whole subject of the subscriptions presently 
required by office-bearers of the Church, and to 
report to next General Assembly any modifica- 
tions thereof that may be desirable.” He called 
attention to the fact that ministers needed re- 
lief as well as elders; pointed out that the pres- 
ent terms of subscription were not sanctioned 
by the State, and that the Church had taken an 
illegal step in imposing them. By Act of Parlia- 
ment (1693) ministers were required to subscribe 
their approbation of the Confession of Faith. 
But this was not to shut the door or to make it 
narrower, so as to keep out non-subscribers. It 
was framed by Parliament in the interests of the 
Episcopal clergy, who held a number of charges, 
that they might, by subscribing, retain their 
positions. It was made in order to prevent the 
radical Presbyterians from turning them out. 
All who subscribed could remain. It was in the 
interests of breadth and liberality, not of 
narrowness and intolerance. The Assembly of 
1711 made the door narrower, and overrode the 
Parliament of 1698 by so doing. He maintained 
that the formula of 1711 was contrary to law. 

To the surprise of the Assembly, Principal 
Cunningham’s motion was seconded by Dr. 
Phin, the leader of the conservatives. On both 
sides it was clear that the time had come to make 
changes, only they must be made deliberately. 

Professor Mitchell did not altogether agree 
with Principal Cunningham. He did not dis- 
pute the historical facts adduced by Principal 
Cunningham, but thought that the Church had 
power to regulate the terms of subscription ac- 
cording to the time and to the requirements of 
the age. 

After some discussion, the Assembly came to 
one mind; Dr. Gloag withdrew his motion and 
Principal Cunningham’s motion was carried. 
The only way in which the matter came before 
the Free Assembly was through an overture of 
the Synod of Glenelg, asking the As- 
sembly to inquire into the movement 
in the Presbytery of Glasgow to overture the 
Assembly to make alterations in the Confession 
of Faith, and complaining of the action of the 
Professors of Glasgow. It was generally admit- 
ted that this overture ought not to be entertained. 
After a severe rebuke of the Synod, by Dr. Wal- 
ter Smith, of Edinburgh, and a brief discussion, 
the Assembly refused to entertain it. Dr. Cand- 
lish had moved an overture to the Assembly to 
the effect that there should be some change in 
the terms of subscription and a Declaratory Act. 

The movement of Dr. Candlish was defeated 
in his own Presbytery, by a small majority of 
the elders, the majority of the ministers being 
in favor of it. But the movement has only been 
postponed for a year. It will come before the 
next General Assembly without doubt. 

The Jubilee of the Queen was noticed by both 
Assemblies with Resolutions of Congratulation. 
They adjourned in good spirit, and in good 
hope. 
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AT the recent meeting of the Indiana 
Episcopal Diocesan Convention at Indian- 
apolis the following pleasant incident oc- 
curred, according to The Indianapolis 
Journal: 


** During the observance of the Holy Commu- 
nion, Dr. McLeod, pastor of the Second Pres- 
byterian Church, came in and occupied a seat 
near Dr. Bradley, rector of Christ Church. Mr. 
Bradley invited the Doctor to commune with 
them, which he did. After the communion 
service was over, and the Convention duly or- 
ganized, Bishop Knickerbacker called the at- 
tention of the Convention to the fact that a dis- 
tinguished member of the Presbyterian Church, 
in the person of Dr. McLeod, was present. His 
presence was acknowledged by the Convention 
arising to its feet. Dr. McLeod responded to the 
compliment by saying that to be so received by 
such a gathering indicated that brotherly feel- 
ing that should prevail in all Churches, for no 
matter what one or the other believe they are 
all working for the same end. It was an indica- 
tion of things that are to be, as wellas of things 
that are; of the coming of the kingdom of 
Christ, for which all pray and which all preach, 
whether Episcopalian, Presbyterian, or what 
not. When the Doctor sat down, his remarks 
being received with much applause, a member 
of the Convention said that the Episcopal 
Church embraced the Presbyterian, for all its 
clergy were presbyters. In response to this Dr. 
McLeod was permitted to say that the Presby- 
terian Church heartily believed and recognized 
the Episcopal form of government, for it made 
every minister a bishop. The entire incident 
was an unusually pleasant one, and made a 
deep impression upon the Convention and all 
who witnessed it.” 

....The organ of the colored presbyteries 
of the Northern Presbyterian Church, the 
Africo-American Presbyterian, sees only 
one barrier tothe union of the Northern and 
Southern Presbyterian Churches that can- 
not easily be swept away. That barrier is 
“the presence and status of the Africo- 
American Presbyterians in the Northern 
Church.” It is perfectly clear, it says, that 
the ‘‘demand from the reunionists of the 
South is that the Negroes must be cast down, 





if not out, ecclesiastically, as a sine qua non 
to reunion, Should the Northern Church in 


any measure submit to such a condition it 
would become guilty, not only of arrant in- 
consistency but also of a betrayal of cher- 
ished and honored principles.” 


....A bill to incorporate the Society of 
Jesuits has caused much discussion in the 
Quebec Legislature. It passed by a vote of 
thirty-four to sixteen. A letter signed by 
Cardinal Taschereau and eight bishops, ask- 


ing that the bill be partpened till Rome 
could be communicated with did not have 
its intended effect, as the Archbishops of 
Montreal and Ottawa and another prelate 
desired immediate action. The Cardinal’s 
letter approved the principle of the bill. 


....The Standard estimates the income 
of Archbishop Corrigan at $40,000 a year. 
This is gathered from the cathedraticum, 
a tax of $200 a year on each church in the 
archdiocese, $5,000 salary from the cathedral, 
his palace and its expenses, and a tax of $1 
on each burial in Calvary Cemetery. 

....It is stated that during the reign of 
Queen Victoria the Church of England has 
built 6,000 churches and places of worship. 
Seven dioceses have been created, and 3405,- 
000,000 subscribed voluntarily in the last 
twenty-five years for Church purposes. 

..Missioner Aitken, whose services at- 
tracted so much attention and elicited such 


warm approval in this country, has been 
holding a mission in Clogher, Ireland. All 
Protestant denominations united in the 
services, which were very profitable. 


Missions. 
APPOINTMENT OF MISSIONARIES. 


STATEMENT BY THE PRUDENTIAL COMMITTEE 
OF THE AMERICAN BOARD. 


THE following minute was adopted unani- 
mously by the Prudential Committee at its 
meeting held June 20th, 1887: 

The Prudential Committee have desired 
to take no part in the current discussions in 
the public prints respecting the appoint- 
ment of candidates. It does not, however, 
comport with our sense of justice to remaiti 
silent while an officer of the Board is openly 
censured respecting matters the responsi- 
bility for which rests with us, and for action 
which he has either not taken, or has taken 
only at our direction, and which is, there- 
fore, our action and not his. We would, 
therefore, make the following statement to 
the Christian public: 

I. The responsibility for all decisions re- 
specting applications for missionary service 
rests entirely with the Prudential Com- 
mittee. No secretary or other executive 
officer who shares our deliberations, has any 
vote, and the Committee has sometimes 
voted on these matters, as on others, in 
opposition to the recommendations of all 
the secretaries. No secretary ever decides 
a candidate’s case, either by accepting, re- 
jecting, or indefinitely deferring it. To this 
rule there has never been an exception. Of 
course, reference is made to such formal 
applications as could by any possibility be 
entertained by the Committee. There have 
always been persons who have had informal 
conferences with the Secretary with a 
view to possible missionary service under 
the Board, in which conferences the im- 
possibility of such service soon ap- 
peared. Some defect in health, some mis- 
conception asto the nature of the work 
of the Board, some manifest incom- 
petence in faculty or education, or wide 
divergence of religious belief, or some do- 
mestic complications, made the matter clear. 
In all cases the necessary preliminary in- 
quiries have been in the hands of the secre- 
taries, and ever since the establishment of a 
distinct Home Department, some ‘fifty years 
ago, these inquiries by action of the Com- 
mittee have been in the hands of the Home 
Secretary. The statement that any one of 
the secretaries has ever decided any formal 
offer of service concerning which there was 
any real question is entirely incorrect. No 
-ase turning upon the question of a future 
probation has never been decided by any 


secretary. All such cases when matured, 
like other matters requiring action, are sub- 
mitted to the Committee by the Secretary, 
with or without recommendations. The 
method then has been to consider every case 
in all its features and solely on its own mer- 
its. The action when reached is always the 
action of the Committee. 

II. The service of the Home Secretary in 
the preliminary preparation of the cases of 
missionary candidates has been intimately 
known to us in its various steps, and it has 
seemed to us, like his service in other 
official duties, faithful, kind and wise. It 
is necessary for him to inform us, among 
other things, concerning the doctrinal views 
of candidates. Todothis he must inquire 
into them. In his manner of doing this we 
have never had evidence that he has ex- 
ceeded the limits of bis proper responsibility, 
or that his action has not been considerate, 
respectful, and o_o to the requirements 
of the case in hand. 

In behalf of the Prudential Committee. 

Sioned A. C. THOMPSON, Chairman. 

Signed N. G. CLARK, Clerk, pro-tem. 
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Che Sunday-school. 


LESSON FOR JULY 10th. 


THE FLIGHT INTO EGYPT.—Marr. u, 
13-23. 

Nores.—‘‘ In a dream.’’—It is in this way 
that revelations generally came to those who 
were not specially favored. The 
young child and his mother.’’—The child is 
mentioned first. This would be natural 
not only because Jesus and not his mother 
is central to the story, but because, to the 
Eastern idea, a mother is of less value than 
her male child.- “Into Egypt.”—The 
nearest country where they would be out of 
Herod’s control. They were already in the 
southern part of Palestine, and only four or 
five days’ journey was required to take them 
into Egypt. There were also a great many 
Jews in Egypt, and it would not be no- 
ticeable if they joined any company going 
down there. As they had no property no loss 
was involved, and Joseph could support him- 
self there as well as in Bethlehem or Naza- 
reth. “ By night.’”,—The implication is 
that he started that same night before dawn. 
If it was summier, that would be the best time 
to travel. They would have little more than 
the clothes they wore, and a donkey for the 
tiother to ride. “Until the death of 
Herod.”’—Which was probably only a few 
months later.- “That it might be ful- 
jilled.”—This cannot mean that the prophecy 
Was acconiplished; but that anew and deeper 
nieaning was given to it and madde to fill it. 
The passage in Hosea xi, 1; reads: ‘“‘ When 
Israel was a child then I loved him, and 
called my son out of Egypt.’’ The original 
reference is not to Christ, but historically to 
the deliverance of the Israelites from Egypt. 
But here the Israelites were a type of Christ, 
and the same words applied to them were 
again applicable to Him who was the 
essence and the glory of the Hebrew people. 
“AU the male children.’”’—Perhaps 
from twenty to fifty. Bethlehem was not 
a large place,and this was only one among 
many acts of cruelty, so that it has not else- 
where been mentioned in Jewish history.- 
* Two years old.”’—Probably the child was 
less than one year old, but he took a large 
margin. - ** Jeremiah the prophet.’ — 
Jer. xxxi, 15, Here the language originally 
ised by the prophet in reference to the 
carrying away captive of the people of Eph- 
raim to Babylon is applied to this new sor- 
row, and filled with this new meaning. 
** Rachel weeping for her children,’’—The 
prophet represents poetically Rachel, the 
hiother of Joseph and the grandmother of 
Ephraim, lamenting over the loss of her 
children, slain and carried captive. Al- 
though Ramah was north of Jerusalem, in 
the tribe of Benjamin, yet Rachel’s tomb 
was close by Bethlehem, and this would 
make the quotation and application of the 
passage especially appropriate. “When 
Herod was dead,”’—Apparently immediate- 
ly. Joseph had not yet heard, till he reached 
Palestine, who was his successor. ie 
heard that Archelaus was ruling over 
Judea.’’—But not over Galilee, as did his 
father, who had the whole of Palestine. 
Just before his death, Herod killed bis old- 
est son, and the Roman Emperor divided 
the country between the two sons, Arche- 
laus and Antipas.— “A Nazarene.”’— 
There is no such passage in the Prophets, 
and the reference is probably to passages 
which call the Messiah ‘‘the Branch.” In 
Hebrew, the word for Branch and for Naza- 
rene is very nearly the same, and this gives 
us a verbal identity if not an identity of 
thought. 

Instruction.—Notice the many parallel- 
isms between the story of Jesus in this les- 
son and that of the children of Israel as they 
went into Egypt. Such are the dreams of 
the two Josephs, the descent into Egypt for 
escape from evil, the hostility of Herod and 
Pharaoh who ordered the murder of infants, 
the defeat of the kings, the information that 
the enemies are dead given in almost the 
same words to Joseph and to Moses, and the 
return to Palestine. These made the early 
story a prophecy of the later. 

Instant and complete obedience was Jo- 
seph’s virtue. If he had waited the child 
might have been killed. What your parents 
or teachers tell you do immediately and 
exactly. Only one who obeys well can learn 
to govern well. 

A man who tries to do wrong has no right 
to be angry if he is beaten at it. Butno 
other man is so angry. 

Sin grows. Herod’s first plan was to kill 
one child; he ended by killinga score. It 
probably did not affect his sleep. He was 
utterly hardened. That is what sin does to 
a man’s conscience. 

Herod thought he could circumvent God. 
The man who thinks he can do that is a fool, 
and there are a great many of them. 

The first martyrs of Christianity were 
the Bethlehem babes, slain for Christ’s 
sake while he yet lay in the cradle. 
So soon did the conflict begin which 
shall not end till the victory of Christ 
over the world is achieved. But that 
victory cannot be secured without con- 
flict, suffering and blood. Those habes are 


blessed, and blessed is every one who suffers 
for Christ’s sake, 









































News of the Week. 


DOMESTIC, 


THE Jubilee of Queen Victoria was cel- 
ebrated in this city by a public gathering on 
Tuesday morning in the Metropolitan Opera- 
house, where addresses were delivered by 
Seth Low, Mayor Hewitt, Erastus Wiman 
and others, In the evening there was a fine 
display of fire-works on Staten Island. To 
the no small indignation of Irish inhabitants 
flags were displayed on the City Hall during 
the day and on many public buildings. 
There was 4 counter celebration—it was 
called a jubilee service—at Cooper Union 
Hall, where 2,500 sympathizers with the 
Irish cause indulged in mourning and bitter 
memories. Father John Larkin, of the 
Church of the Holy Innocents, observed the 
day by celebrating a solemn mass of requiem 
** for the souls of the million and a half of 
Irish people who died through the operation 
of unjust English laws during the fifty years 
of her reign.” 

.-..The trial of Jacob Sharp for bribery 
was continued in this city last week. Ex- 
Alderman William H. Miller turned State’s 
evidence, and submitted testimony damag- 
ing toSharp. The Sharp testimony taken 
before the New York Senate investigating 
committee in 1886 was admitted by Judge 
Barrett after along and heated argument. 
On Saturday Judge Barret, at the solicita- 
tion of District Attorney Nicoll, decided 
that Sharp must be denied the privileges he 
had up to that time enjoyed and be treated 


like any other accused man. This means 
confinement in Ludlow Street Jail when 
not at court, and no more visits to his home 
or drives in the Park. 


....Mr. Atkins, the Commissioner of In- 
dian Affairs, has forwarded to Secretary 
Lamar a list of names from which are to be 
selected the special agents provided for by 
the Indian Severalty Bill to supervise the 
allotment of lands to the Indians. The 
President and Secretary Lamar were to pass 
upon this list by July 1st. The list of reser- 
vations upon which the new actis to be 
tested has been increased, and now includes 
the following: Siletz, Grand Ronde, and 
Warm Springs, Ore.; Devil’s Lake, Lake 
Traverse, Poncas, and Yanktons, Dakota; 
Crow in Montana, Mussel Shoals in Wash- 
ington Territory, and the Pottawatamies 
and Quepaws in Indian Territory. 


....Governor Hill of this state has signed 
the bill requiring the licensing and register- 
ing of physicians. Hereafter admission to 
practice wilt be confined, first, to those who 
shall have been graduated from an incor- 


porated medical school or college with the 
degree of Doctor of Medicine; second, to 
those who shall have received this degree 
from the Regents of the University of the 
State of New York; third, to graduates of 


incorporated medical institutions in other 
states and foreign countries which shall 
have been approved by the institution in 
this state. 


....Governor Hill of this state signed the 
bill which prohibits the sale of liquors, 
wines, ale or beer in quantities of five gal- 


lons or upwards in those cities, towns or 
villages wherein the local authorities do 
not grant a single retail license. 


.... The trial of Chief-Engineer Thomas F. 
Nevins of the Brooklyn Fire Department on 
the charge of grand larcency resulted last 
week in the acquittal of the accused. The 
charge was made as the result of the work 
by the Bacon investigating committee. 

....The latest reports from the Apache 


Indians are that eleven of them have been 
driven back to the reservation by Lieuten- 
ant Johnson and the troops. This leaves 
few of them at large. 


FOREIGN. 

.... Tuesday was a beautiful day for the 
Queen’s Jubilee, if we may accept the de- 
scriptions of the press dispatches. At five 
o’clock in the momning every point of van- 
tage along the streets composing the royal 
procession route was secured. At nine 
o’clock the line of route was on each side a 
compact mass of people. Everybody, de- 
spite the discomfort of the crowding, mani- 
fested the utmost good humor. The scene 
at Westminster Abbey was most brilliant. 
Every seat was filled, and every person pres- 
ent was a distinguished person. Every man 
present entitled to wear a uniform or deco- 
ration, had both on, new or burnished up. 
The line of the procession from Buckingham 
Palace to the Abbey was as follows: From 
the palace portals along Constitution Hill, 
Piccadilly, Regent Street, Waterloo Place, 
Pall Mall, East Cockspur Street, Northum- 
berland Avenue, Thames Embankment, 
Bridge Street to the Abbey. The line of 
route was kept by nearly 10,000 troops, rep- 
resenting all branches of the service, and in 
addition 600 boys from naval training ships 
were drawn up at the base of the Nelson 
monument. In addition to the military, 
many thousands of police, both mounted 





and on foot, were on duty under the com- 
mand of Sir Charles Warren. The military 
force was under command of General Gipps 
and Colonel Stirling of the Coldstream 
Guards. The first of the royal procession 
was composed of the Indian princes and a 
few minor German princes. Punctually at 
11:15 A.M. the Queen, in an open carriage, 
emerged from the palace gates. At sight of 
her thousands of voices were lifted up in 
cheers, the applause being accompanied 
by the music of the many _ military 
bands stationed in front of the palace. 
The Queen did not wear her state robes, 
but was dressed in black. Her carriage was 
drawn by eight ponies. Her sons, the Prince 
of Wales, the Duke of Edinburgh, the Duke 
of Connaught, her sons-in-law, the Crown 
Prince Imperial of Germany, the Marquis 
of Lorne, Prince Christian of Schleswig- 
Holstein, and Prince Henry of Battenberg, 
and her grandsons, Prince Albert Victor 
and George of Wales, Prince Alfred of Edin- 
burgh, and Prince William of Prussia—all 
rode in full uniform beside the Queen’s 
coach as a body-guard. When the people at 
the palace gates had shouted themselves 
hoarse cheering for the Queen, they 
continued to cry out, “ Long life to the 
Prince and Princess of Wales.”” The Queen, 
as she left the palace, seemed to be in ex- 
cellent spirits, and she smiled and bowed 
graciously to the people on every side. Her 
carriage was a large one of chocolate color, 
wheels red, and the royal arms in gold em- 
blazoned upon the panels. Red morocco 
harness was used for the ponies, which were 
otherwise decorated with royal blue ribbons. 
All the servants wore state liveries of scarlet 
and gold. The other carriages containing 
members of the royal family were of a 
gorgeous character, drawn by four bays 
each, and all open. The procession went 
at a smart walking pace into Constitu 
tion Hill, and then adopted a more de- 
deliberate gait. The enthusiasm along 
the line of march was _ intense. On 
the procession nearing the Abbey, the 
troops saluted, guns were fired, the bells of 
the churches rang out merry peals, and 
flags were run up, the cheering being con- 
tinued until the Queen had passed into the 
west door. After passing through the ves- 
tibule, her Majesty was conducted to the 
grand dais under the lantern tower. She 
was surrounded by three members of the 
royal family. The scene in the Abbey when 
the Queen entered was dazzling. Ten thou- 
sand people were seated, They all rose. 
The women discarded their wraps and re- 
vealed the full splendor of their beauty and 
attire. Three tiers of galleries had been 
built in the Abbey with seats for 10,000. 
The peers and their wives were seated in 
the south transept; the ambassadors and 
diplomatic corps were seated right and left 
of the peers; members of the House of 
Commons were placed in the north transept. 
The seats for members of the reigning fam- 
ilies of Kurope were within the communion 
rails. All the great learned societies and 
corporations were represented while 
the notables of the law, science, art 
and agriculture and workingmen’s repre- 
sentatives from all parts of the United 
Kingdom had seats duly allotted to them. 
The religous services in the Abbey were con- 
ducted according to the carefully prepared 
program. The Archbishop of Canterbury 
and the Dean of Westminster alone con- 
ducted them. Nearly every dignitary of the 
Established Church, however, was present 
besides a great number of distinguishec 
clergymen belonging to other denomina- 
tions. The Queen’s advent was arranged so 
that she entered the Abbey precisely at 
noon, Dr. Bridge, organist of the Abbey, 
who had for the occasion a specially trained 
choir of 250 voices selected from the great 
choirs of London, a number of eminent so- 
loists, besides a large accompaniment of 
brass instruments and drums, gradually 
drew the immense congregation into silence 
and their respective places, to be prepared 
for the Queen’s coming, by rendering a 
number of selections in a manner that 
made every person within hearing of the 
great organ eager to catch its softest note. 
At the close of the services, when the bene- 
diction had been said, the Queen’s sons knelt 
before her and kissed her hand. They arose 
and her Majesty kissed each upon his cheek. 
The Princesses next advanced to the Queen 
and kissed her hand, and she kissed them 
all, favoring some twice, making unusual 
demonstration over the Princess of Wales 
and Princess Beatrice. Other relatives of 
the Queen then saluted her, and she shook 
hands with some and kissed others, kissing 
the Crown Prince Frederick William of Ger- 
many twice, very heartily each time. At 
all this the congregation applauded warmly. 
All the Princesses upon the dais wore light 
dresses. After the royal salutations had all 
been made the Queen descended the dais 
and moved out of the Abbey, preceded by 
the royal family, the congregation standing 
and cheering with fervor all the whik. 
The enthusiasm along the return line of 
march was as great as before. The second 
part of the procession was composed of some 
fifteen carriages, the occupants being the 
King of Denmark, the King of Belgium, the 
King of Saxony, the King of the Hellenes, 
the Crown Prince of Austria, the Crown 
Prince of Portugal, the Queen of the Bel- 

ians, the Crown Prince of Greece, Prince 
xeorge of Greece, the Crown Princess of 





Austria, and the Grand Duke of Mecklen- 
burg-Strelitz. This part was also well re- 
ceived by the people. These two processions 
helped keep the way to the Abbey open and 
exercised the pent-up enthusiasm of the vast 
multitude along the wer awaiting im- 
paeen y to see and cheer the Queen. The 
Jubiiee demonstration was a stupendous 
success. Atleast one million people were 
crowded along the route of the royal pre. 
cession—about three miles in length. ot 
an accident occurred. 


....The French Government has sent a 
note to the Sultan, in which it distinctly re- 
fuses to accept the situation which will re- 
sult from the signing of the Egyptian con- 
vention, and says that if the convention be 
ratified, France will take measures neces- 
sary to protect her interests, which will be 
endangered by the disturbance of the equi- 
librium of the Mediterranean. On the other 
hand, France offers formal assurance that 
she will pone and guarantee the Sultan 
against whatever consequences may result, 
if he will refuse to ratify the convention, 
By so doing. the note says, the Sultan will 
strengthen the ties of friendship between 
France and Turkey, and protect his country 
from the encroachments and ambition of 
England. LY receipt of this note the 
council of Ministers was summoned, and a 
note to the Powers was drafted, complain- 
ing of French interference in the internal 
affairs of Turkey. The note will be sub- 
mitted to the Sultan for approval. 


....The British Cabinet has decided to 
prorogue Parliament about the middle of 
August. It is reported in Unionist —— 
that if strong opposition is offered, the ~ 
pee supplementary Crimes Bill will be 

ropped. 


...-King Otto of Bavaria has been offi- 


cially declared insane. An effort will prob- 
ably be made at the next session of the Ba- 
varian Parliament to dethrone him. 
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THE BEST THING KNOWN 
Washing and Bleaching 


In Hard or Soft, Hot or Cold Water, 


SAVES LABOR, TIME, and SOAP AMAZ- 
INGLY, and gives universal satisfaction. No 
family, rich or poor, should be without it. 


Sold by all Grocers. BEWARE of imitations well 
designed to mislead. PEARLINE is the ONLY 
SA FE labor-saving compound, and always bears the 
above symbol, and name of 


JAMES PYLE, NEW YORK, 


HORLICK’S FOOD 


The best food for Infants, Dyspeptics, Convalescents 
and Invalids generally. Invaluable to Sufferers from 
Constipation. 

A most nutritious diet for nursing mothers. 

REQUIRES NO COOKING, 

The best substitute for Tea, Coffee, Cocoa, etc. 

Price, 40 and 75 cents. All Druggists. 

Correspondence Solicited. Book on Treatment of 
Infants sent free. 


HORLICK’S FOOD COMPANY, 
RACINE, WIS. 


THE EIGHT ANNUAL MEETING 


N. E. Chautauqua’s S. 8. Assembly, 


At Lakeview, South Framingham, Mass., opens July 
12th and closes July 24d, 1887. 

Programs, giving full information, may be had free 
of cost, by sending to SAMUEL COCHRAN, Supt., 
Lakeview, South Framingham, Mass. 


NO MORE HAND-MADE 


BUTTON-HOLES! 
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Anybody can use the “BLODGETT 
AUTOMATIC BUTTON-HOLE ATTACH- 
MENT and make a perfect Button-Hole in 

| | 


a few seconds. Fitted to all Sewing Ma- 
chines. Send for descriptive circular and 
sample Button-Hole. Price, $6.00. 

MOORE BROs. MFG. CO., 165 Lake 8t., Chicago 


AILEY’S Lint Spread- 
CORRUGATEL 








Handsome 
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CO-RESIDENCE WITH CHRIST. 


Our Saviour, in the ‘ upper room” at 
Jerusalem where he kept his last passover 
and appointed the Lord’s Supper, just 
prior to his death, said to his disciples: 
‘*In my Father’s house are many man- 
sions; if it were not so | would have told 
you. I go to prepare a place for you. 
And if I goand prepare a place for you, I 
will come again and receive you unto my- 
self, that where I am there ye may be also.” 
In the intercessory prayer which, on the 
same occasion, he uttered in their hearing 
he said: ‘‘ Father, I will that they also, 
whom thou hast given me, be with me 
where I am, that they may behold my 
glory which thou hast given me, for thou 
lovedst me before the foundation of the 
world.” To the penitent thief, who died 
by his side on the cross, he said: ‘‘ To-day 
shalt thou be with me in Paradise.” After 
his ascension into Heaven he said by the 
pen of the apostle John: ‘‘To him that 
overcometh will I grant to sit with me in 
my throne, even as I also overcame, and 
am set down with my Father in his 
throne.” 

These passages contain the idea of co- 
residence with Christ in the heavenly 
world. He himself is in that world, and 
constitutes a very large part of the Bible 
Heaven. His purpose is that his people 
shall be with him there, and share with 
him in the glories thereof. 

The apostles received this idea from the 

saching of Christ, and often referred to 
it as a verity of present hope and future 
realization, They thought of him as being 
in Heaven, and expected that when death 
should transfer them to the spirit-realm, 
they would go there, and there be with 
Christ. To the Philippians Paul said: 





‘* For I am in a strait betwixt two, having 
a desire to depart, and to be with Christ, 
which is far better.” To the Corinthians 
he said: ‘“‘ Therefore, we are always confi- 
dent, knowing that, whilst we are at home 
in the body, we are absent from the Lord. 

- » « We are confident I say, and 
willing rather to be absent from the body, 
and to be present with the Lord.” To the 
Colossians he said: ‘‘ When Christ, who is 
our life, shall appear, then shall ye also 
appear with him in glory.” Referring to 
the second coming of Christ, the same 
apostle said to the Thessalonians: ‘ For 
the Lord himself shall descend from 
Heaven with a shout, with the voice of 
the archangel, and with the trump of 
God, and the dead in Christ shall rise 
first. Then we [Christians then living] 
which are alive and remain [unto this 
coming], shall be caught up together with 
them [the risen dead] in the clouds, to 
meet the Lord in the air; and so shall we 
ever be with the Lord.” 

These passages, like those which fell 
from the Saviour’s lips, contain and teach 
the doctrine of saintly co-residence with 
Christ in the heavenly world. Christians 
will be with him there as they cannot be 
while here, and he will be with them there 
as he is not while they are here. There 
is a sense in which, while they are present 
in the body, they are absent from the 
Lord, and also a sense in which, when 
they are absent from the body, they will 
be present with the Lord, as they cannot 
be so long as they remain in the body. 
They will, when present with the Lord, 
see him and know him, not by faith in 
the written Word of God, but by a direct 
spiritual vision whichis stronger and bet- 
ter than faith. John says that they will 
‘*see him as he is”; and Paul says that, 
after the resurrection, they will dwell in 
‘* spiritual ” bodies, ‘‘ fashioned like unto 
his glorious body.” 

The Bible also informs us that this co- 
residence with Christ in Heaven carries 
with it a co-heirship with him in the 
glories of that world. Paul tells us that 
the ‘‘God, who at sundry times and in 
divers manners, spake in times past unto 
the fathers by the prophets, hath in these 
last days spoken unto us by his Son, 
whom he hath appointed heir of all 
things.” Christians are, by the same 
apostle, spoken of, not only as being with 
Christ in Heaven, but also as being ‘‘ heirs 
of God and joint heirs with Christ ”; and 
their inheritance is, by another apostle, 
described as being “ incorruptible and un- 
defiled, and that fadeth not away,” and 
being ‘‘ reserved in Heaven for” those 
who are ‘‘kept by the power of God 
through faith unto salvation.” Dwelling 
with Christ in the same world, see- 
ing him, knowing him, recognized by 
him, redeemed by him, received by him, 
sitting with him on his throne, they 
are “joint heirs” with him in the 
glories of his heavenly kingdom. He is 
glorified in them, and they inhim. Their 
character is like his, and their resurrec- 
tion bodies will be ‘fashioned like unto 
his glorious body.” 

This Bible revelation of co-residence and 
co-heirship with Christ in Heaven, though 
transcending our full comprehension in 
the greatness and glory thereof, may well 
fascinate and cheer the Christian heart. 
There is much in this world to make the 
Ohristian sad. Disease, bereavement, sor- 
rows, suffering and death are here; and 
from these he is not exempt. Earth is 
not, and was not meant to be, his Heaven. 
But when he looks beyond, and by faith 
sees his Saviour in the skies, and thinks 
of what that Saviour is there, and further 
thinks that he himself will soon be there, 
and there be ‘‘present with the Lord,” and 
that then ‘the former things” will all 
have passed away, he may well arm his 
patience for the trials of this life, no mat- 
ter how severe, and cheer his hopes with 
the brilliant prospects that await him in 
another world. When there, he will not 
regret these trials. He will look upon 
them as a disciplinary providence of his 
Heavenly Father, designed to make him a 
partaker of the divine holiness, and thus 
fit him for ‘‘ the inheritance of the saints 
in light.” Blessed be God, that the relig- 
ion of Christ is the religion of hope—hope 
for the guilty, hope for the suffering, hope 
for the living and hope for the dying 





Blessed ke God, that ‘‘ Christ Jesus came 
into the world to save sinners.” 
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SOME SALOON ARGUMENTS. 


THE fight against the saloon isa con- 
flict of one set of ideas with another set 
of ideas, in which Right is on one side 
and Wrong on the other. This must nec- 
essarily be so, for the two sets of ideas are 
in positive antagonism, and Right is un- 
mistakably involved. It follows, there- 
fore, that the proper weapons of the con- 
flict, and the only proper weapons, are 
such as belong to discussion, full and free 
discussion. Prohibition can win only by 
so propagating its ideas as to secure intel- 
ligent and conscientious conviction. The 
Saloon can only establish its claim of right 
to an uninterrupted pursuit of its business 
by a similar appeal to the intellect and 
conscience, 

Of course in sucha conflict prejudice 
may prevent a fair consideration of an 
opponent’s arguments. There is unde. 
niably a strong prejudice in this country 
against the saloon business. It is not con- 
sidered respectable. Those who engage 
in it are frowned upon in good society; 
they are, for the most part, excluded 
from the churches ; they are regarded as 
disqualified for positions of public trust 
and responsibility, and they are charged 
with conducting schools of vice, crime 
and misery. This feeling is quite general, 
and tocall a man arumseller is equivalent 
in the general estimation to the applica- 
tion of an opprobrious epithet. May it not 
be, in the face of this general prejudice 
against saloon keepers, even among those 
who use intoxicants more or less, that 
the arguments they have to offer in self- 
defense have not received due considera- 
tion? As campaigns on the question at 
issue are in progressin several of the 
states it will be opportune to inquire what 
is the nature of the arguments offered in 
defense of the saloon business. 

1. In Iowa, a minister by the name of 
Haddock, who was active in securing the 
enforcement of law against the saloons, 
and became an embodied argument 
against saloonism, was met and overcome 
by assassination in the night. This is 
argument No. 1, or the argument of assas- 
sination. 

2. In Jackson, Miss., there was an editor 
of a temperance paper,a young man named 
Gambrell, who led the fight for local op- 
tion in Hinds County, against Col. J. D. 
Hamilton, State Senator, and champion 
of the liquor interests, The Gambrell ar- 
gument proved to be a very strong one 
and it was met just as the Haddock argu- 
ment had been met, by assassination. This 
is also argument No. 1. 

3. In Haverhill, O., there was a man 
named Northrup who, like Haddock,sought 
to compel the saloons to observe the law. 
The Northrup argument was answered by 
assassination. This is argument No. 1 
again applied. 

4. In Bridgeton, N. J., Frank C. Smith, 
a lawyer, who was active in prosecuting 
illegal saloon practices was waylaid in the 
night and silenced, it was supposed, for 
all time. This is argument No. 1 repeated. 

5. Tennessee saloonists in Springfield 
attempted to answer the prohibition speech 
of the Rev. T. J. Duncan by dynamite. 
This is argument No. 2, or the argument 
of murderous assault. 

6. San Antonio, Texas, is the seat of 
several large breweries and of perhaps 
three hundred saloons. Respectable men 
undertook to present in a respectful way 
arguments for Prohibition, at a meeting 
in a public square, the public halls having 
been refused for the purpose. The saloon- 
ists gathered and answered the speakers 
on the spot with rotton eggs and other 
missiles. A young brewer, Gus Kauff- 
man, assaulted one of the speakers with a 
brutal physical argument. The speakers 
were not allowed to be heard. This is 
argument No. 3, or the argument of sup- 
pression of speech. 

7. In Amesbury, Mass., the saloonists, 
resenting the attempt of the police to 
enforce the law against them, organized a 
mob, took control of the streets, and 
smashed the windows of a clergyman. 
This is argument No, 4, or the argument 
of violence. 

8, Wichita is a town of Kansas in 








which liquor used to flow freely. When 
news reached the saloonists of that place 
that a prohibitory law had been passed 
they published the following card: 
TO ALL PROHIBITIONISTS, 
The saloon keepers of Wichita have $300 on de- 
posit in this office 
FOR THE BENEFIT 
OF THE WIDOW 
of the 
Son of a Gun who inakes 
THE FIRST COMPLAINT 
against 
THE LIQUOR DEALERS OF THIS TOWN. 
This is argument No. 5, or the argument 
of intimidation. 

9. In Texas men more or less prominent 
have met the arguments for prohibition 
thus: 

“We will fill the Brazos River with dead 
Prohibitionists.””—Judge Gerald. 

“We will damn them.”—The Hon, John 
Hancock. 

“The Prohibitionists go to Kansas for 
their pattern, to Plymouth Rock for their 
religion, to John Brown for their morals, 
and will go to Hell for their meanness, un- 
less they quit it.”-—Judge Gustave Cook. 

“T wish to God I could alienate these Pro- 
hibitionists.”,—Col. R. Q. Mills. 

‘““Why can’t people attend to their own 
business and let other peoples’ business 
alone.’’—Gov. John Lreland, 

These specimens might be divided between 
arguments No. 3, 4 and 5. 

But saloonists have an argument that 
sounds much better to law-abiding ears 
than any of the foregoing. It is this: 
Prohibition is an invasion of personal 
liberty and constitutional right. But the 
interpretation they give personal liberty is 
this: Liberty for the saloon, but not for 
anybody to speak or work against it. 

ss —--> -—— 
A WARNING AND A BENEDIC- 
TION. 


We can hardly conceive of anything 
more utterly absurd and silly than the 
protest of Boston Irishmen against the use 
of Faneuil Hall for a dinner in honor of 
the Queen of England. This is a land of 
liberty, and Englishmen, or Americans 
either, have as good a right, at least, to 
show their good will to the Queen as Irish- 
men haveto show their ill will. The Queen is 
a respectable, good,decent woman,one who 
has setan eminently example to her peo- 
ple,and whose domestic virtues are a credit 
to her. There is nothing specially remarka- 
ble about her, and insome of her official 
relations she is open to criticism; but it is 
a great thing to have occupied her place 
so creditably for so long a time, Her gray 
hairs are a crown of honor, under any re- 
ligious teaching, 

But in honoring her, we honor the peo- 
ple of Great Britain and England, if you 
please. We would have our Irish friends 
know that we are not foes to England. 
We understand perfectly well that Eng- 
land has not treated Ireland right, and as 
between the two, in the political ques- 
tion now before us, we are for Ireland all 
the time. But we love England, with all 
her faults quite as much as we do Ireland. 
If Ireland in America sets out to interfere 
with our liberty, or the liberty of English- 
men, to hold a rejoicing in honor of Brit- 
ain’s Queen, we shall certainly resent it. 
We have been so earnest, lately, to help 
Ireland to Home Rule that we have not 
said muchabout some things not to the 
credit of Ireland in America. We don't 
care to repeat very often what those things 
are, for we don’t want to give offense. 
Who are responsible for the worst evils in 
our cities? Who run the Alderman trade, 
and who runs the liquor trade? We be- 
lieve that Irishmen should rule Ireland, 
just as we believe that,under the national 
Government, New Yorkers should rule 
New York, whether the rule is good or 
bad. Nevertheless, the experience of Irish 
rule, in our cities, does not give us quite 
as much assurance as we might wish. 

Nearer and dearer to Americans than 
any other country isEngland. Whatever 
flavor of prejudice once hung about the 
word ‘ Britisher” is long ago lost. The 
British did us an ill turn once and twice, 
and we fought them. We forgot the 
offense, just as we forget the offense which 
made us fight our Southern brothers. We 
are one nation North and South, if we did 
fight once. Weare one people, American 
and English, if we did have our differ- 
ences once. 
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The Americans are one people with the 
English. We have the same blood, the 
same history and traditions, the same 
language, the same literature, the same 
mission, Out of England has come the 
mightiest influence that is now mold- 
ing the world, and America is the 
largest part of that Greater Britain. 
England’s growing power we delight 
in. It is like the extension of our own 
power. Werejoice in the growth of Cana- 
da, as an English Colony, yet tobe an 
English nation, perhaps a part of our 
own. We rejoice in the development ofAus- 
tralia where will be yet a mighty English 
empire with which shall be peacefully unit- 
ed the great islands in its vicinity. We re- 
joice in the rapid extension of the South 
African Colony, growing into another 
mighty English empire which will rule 
half the continent—yes, the whole conti- 
nent perhaps; for the civilization of the 
Niger shall unite that of the Cape with 
that of English-governed Egypt. We 
rejoice when Burmah is added to British 
India, and we wish to see British rule ex- 
tend to the Chinese frontier and the Him- 
alayas. Weshould rejoice to see England 
predominant in Turkey, and creting sound 
government and those permanent institu- 
tions which would fill the seat of old em- 
pires with a happy and dense population, 
from the Dardanelles to Mohammera. 
We love England; we love her institutions; 
we rejoice to see them becoming more and 
more equal, until Great Britain shall be 
as free and as democratic as are all her 
colonies. We long to see local self govern- 
ment in both England and Ireland, that the 
two Islands as one nation, hand in hand 
with the United States, may keep step to 
the mighty march which is peaceably sub- 
jugating the world, because it gives it 
just laws, strong, quiet, and growing liber- 
ty. Whata mighty confederacy will that 
be of Great and Greater Britain! 

God bless Ireland, and God save the 
Queen! 


> 
“THE ROMAN MACHINE.” 


Dr. MCGLYNN still claims to be a good 
Catholic, but he will not submit to ‘‘ the 
ecclesiastical machine,” which has its cen- 
ter at Rome and its ramifications every- 
where. In an interview at Buffalo he 
uses language more severe than almost 
any Protestant would use, because he feels 
its tyranny. His extraordinary plainness 
may be judged from this extract: 

‘The ‘ Catholic Lawyer,’ in common with 
many others, makes the mistake of attri- 
buiing to the Roman machine an iutelli- 
gence and virtue and a single minded de- 
votion to spiritual interests in all of which 
the machine is ludicrously wanting, for one 
that assumes to speak in the name of the 
lowly Saviour who said: ‘My Kingdom is 
not of this world.’ Iam not so foolish or 
presumptuous as to suppose that any argu- 
ment of mine, evenin the intellectual tour- 
nament inaugurated by the ‘ Catholic Law- 
yer,’ could have any effect in diminishing 
the stupidity, in enlightening the gross ig- 
norance, or bending the obstinacy of that re- 
lentless machine. This can only be done by 
great providential changes that will break, 
crush, and impoverish the Roman machine 
and reduce the Roman Bishop to the extraor- 
dinary simplicity of a Leo I or Gregory 
I, both of whom are justly designated by 
the surname of ‘Great’; who had no tem- 
poral power but were extraordinary bishops, 
full of the spirit of their Master, and look- 
ing after the poor and providing for the 
propagation of the faith. I feel that I can 
do my humble share toward bringing about 
so desirable a consummation rather by op- 
posing and defying the unjust encroach- 
ments of the insatiate lust of the Roman 
machine for power than by submitting to 
such encroachments.” 

What is extraordinary about this attack 
is that it is not made by a Protestant. Dr. 
McGlynn is not even in the position of 
Father Hyacinthe. He believes in every 
doctrine of his Church, even in the right- 
ful supremacy of the Pope and his ‘‘ma- 
chine.” Every Roman doctrine of faith 
he holds, and is ready still to bow submis- 
sively to the religious authority of the 
Pope. But there he stops. He declares 
that while Rome can speak finally on re- 
ligion she cannot speak one word on poli- 
tics. The question whether Government 
has the right to tax land up to its full 

ground-rental value he holds to be one 
with which Rome has nothing to do, and 





when Rome forbids him to defend it he 
refuses to obey, and when Rome summons 
him he will not go. 

We have said more than once that as a 
matter of policy Dr. McGlynn should have 
gone to Rome and defended the legitimacy 
of his doctrine. He should remember 
that it is not so very clear that his land 
doctrine is purely political. He now ex- 
presses it merely in termsof taxation. It 
is true that this is the process he proposes. 
But both he and Mr. George distinctly 
call it the ‘‘confiscation” of land. They 
repeat that they would ‘‘confiscate” it 
‘‘without compensation.” Now not only 
is the Church a large owner of this land, 
but it is at least a serious question whether 
this is not stealing; and stealing is forbid- 
den in the seventh of the Catholic Com- 
mandments. Dr.McGlynn himsel! says that 
the private owner who holds unused land 
and its unearned increment isa thief. If 
Rome has authority in matters of religion, 
leaving out matters of politics,she must 
decide whether land-holding, or land-con- 
fiscation is stealing, just as she must de- 
cide whether divorce is adultery. We 
do not see why she had not a right to sum- 
mon her priest. 

Doubtless Dr. McGlynn will be excom- 
municated. Had he lived in Galileo’s or 
Savonarola’s time, he would have been 
burned. But excommunication does not 
mean so much asit did. It will not hurt 
the good, if misguided, priest much to be 
excommunicated, His faith toward God 
will be just the same, only he will be free 
of the ‘‘machine.” And it is just that ma- 
chine, and not the faith, however imper- 
fect that may be, in which Protestants 
think they see an anti-Christ. Takeaway 
the machine, and we could be in the same 
fellowship of Christian brotherhood with 
the Catholic Church as with a number of 
Protestant Churches. And we fully be- 
lieve, with Dr. McGlynn, that the noblest 
part of the Catholic Church’s history will 
come when her chief bishop sits humble 
and simple as Peter, when bishops concern 
themselves only with the propagation of 
the Gospel and the conversion of the 
world, 
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THE COLUMBIA SCHOOL OF POLITI- 
CAL SCIENCE. 


PROFESSOR SUMNER suggested in his arti- 
cle last week that the present generation 
has no fuller conception of social science 
than the chemist or the physiologist of the 
Middle Ages had of the science he studied. 
If this is true of the present gMeration,we 
do not well see how it can be of that 
which is to succeed. Certainly the stu- 
dents to-day are creating opportunities 
for knowledge, in the face of which those 
to come will have no excuse to offer if 
remaining ignorant. Though it is the 
masses who require enlightenment, it is 
necessary, as a preliminary step, to make 
students and provideteachers. This is the 
mission of our schools of political science— 
of the graduate departments of Johns Hop- 
kins, Yale, Harvard and Columbia. The 
purpose of these schools is not so much to 
impart instruction to students as to de- 
velop knowledge through them. The 
professor and the student work to the 
same end, and that end cannot be reached 
except by original thought and original 
research. The schools and their methods 
are so new among us that even their ex- 
istence is not yet fully realized; their 
progress, however, is already bringing 
credit upon American scholarship. 

The Columbia School of Political Science 
has come in for its full share of this 
credit. The school was opened in 1880. 
To quote from one of its own prospec- 
tuses: 

“The purpose of the school is to give a 
complete general view of all the subiects both 
of internal and external public polity, from 
the threefold standpoint of history, law and 
philosophy. Its practical aims are: (1) to 
fit young men for all the political branches 
of the public service; (2) to give the ade- 
quate economic and legal training to those 
who intend to make journalism their pro- 
fession; (3) to supplement by courses in pub- 
lic law and comparative jurisprudence, the 
instruction in private municipal law offered 
to the School of Law; (4) to educate teachers 
of political science.” 

During the short period of its existence, 
the school has met with gratifying suc- 











cess in the above aims. It is outside of 
the lecture room, however, that the influ- 
ence of the school has been most marked, 
and this is because its faculty have com- 
bined in their work to an unusual degree. 
It is now little more than a year since the 
first number of the Political Science 
Quarterly was issued under their editor- 
ship. It was acknowledged at once to fill 
a place unoccupied in American periodi- 
cal literature. The London Spectator, in 
a recent most commendatory notice of the 
magazine, said that English scholarship 
has produced nothing: to equal it in its 
field—that it stands by itself. And this is 
the truth. 

The Quarterly being now upon a firm 
basis, the faculty of the school have an- 
other project under way which will 
bring them new honors. Their scheme 
is so immense and so well conceived that 
we quote their circular entire, prefacing 
it with the assertion that American 
scholarship has given us nothing in the 
domain of political science equal to the 
library of knowledge promised by the 
Columbia Faculty. 


“The Faculty of Political Science of Colum- 
bia College, with the co-operation of Profes- 
sor Theodore W. Dwight, Warden of the 
Columbia College Law School, have in 
preparation and intend to publish a series of 
systematic works covering the entire field of 
political science proper, and of the allied 
sciences of public law and economics. The 
method of treatment will be historical, 
comparative and statistical; and it will be 
the aim of the writers to present the latest 
results of institutional development and of 
scientific thought in Europe and America. 
Each book will, of course, express the views 
of its author; but each book will be submit- 
ted by the author to his associates for criti- 
cism and suggestions. The series will thus 
rest upon a real co-operation of publicists, 
jurists and economists, It is the belief of the 
writers associated in this enterprise, that 
this method is dictated by the intimate con- 
nection and interdependence of the political, 
legal, and economic sciences, and that by 
this method better results can be achieved 
than by the uncontrolled labor of single 
specialists, however eminent. Each volume 
will be indexed by subjects and authors, 
and the last volume will contain a topical 
index to the entire series. 

“The series will consist of the following 
nine volumes, octavo: ‘History of Political 
Theories,’ by Archibald Alexander;‘Compar- 
ative Constitutional Law and Politics,’ by 
John W. Burgess; ‘Comparative Constitu- 
tional Law of the American Commonwealths’ 
by Fredenck W. Whitridge; ‘Historical and 
Practical Political Economy,’ by Rich- 
mond M. Smith; ‘Historical and Compara- 
tive Science of Finance,’ by Edwin R. A. Se- 
ligman; ‘Comparative Administrative Law 
and Science,’by Frank J. Goodnow;‘Interna- 
tional Law,’ by Theodore W. Dwight; ‘His- 
torical and Comparative Jurisprudence,’ by 
Munroe Smith; ‘Literature of Political Sci- 
ence,’ by George H. Baker. 

“The first of these volumes will be pub- 
lished in December, 1887. The entire series 
will probably be completed within the four 
following years—that is, before the close of 
the year 1891. ” 

- > a 


“JOHN BROWN’S BODY.” 


HERE is a great chance for a great quar- 
rel over a new claim of authorship—Who 
wrote ‘‘ John Brown’s Body”? A claim- 
ant appears in The American Missionary 
in the person of Frank E. Jerome, an edi- 
tor in Russell, Kan. He tells the story 
thus: 

In 1861, when he was thirteen years 
old, he went to Leavenworth from St. 
Louis, and took an engagement in a 
theater there. It was a time of intense 
enthusiasm, and the soldiers were con- 
centrating. He fell into the excitement, 
and when he once heard an impassioned 
orator exclaim, ‘* For Freedom and Right 
will surely win the day,” the phrase stuck 
to him, and he ‘‘ kept singing it over to 
various snatches of melody.” Some time 
after he heard a prominent citizen say: 
‘‘ John Brown is dead, but the rebels will 
find that his soul will roll on and crush 
them.” Before either of these occur- 
rences, he heard a number of soldiers on 
a South-bound steamer singing, as they 
swept by: 

* Go tell Aunt Susey! Go tell Aunt Susey! 

Go tell Aunt Susey old John Brown is dead!” 
to the tune of ‘‘ Rousseau’s Dream,” we 
suppose. This tune he had picked up and 
learned thoroughly. Hethen combined it 





with that of the old Sunday-school hymn, 
‘**T love to go to Sunday-school,” and the 
union of these two tunes produced the air of 
‘‘John Brown’s Body,” as sung everywhere 
since. This tune he sang long before he put 
any words toit. But when he heard ‘“ Free- 
dom and Right will surely win the day,” 
and that John Brown’s soul “ would roll 
on and crush them,” he found with de- 
light that he could fit them neatly to 
his tune. He says: 


“The play in which I gave ‘ John Brown’s 
Body’ was designated as‘ Jeff. Davis in the 
Camp,’ It represented a number of North- 
ern Negroes going down to capture Jeff. 
Davis. During the march Southward they 
build a camp fire, and while the bean 
soup is boiling the sentinel sings a song, and 
the rest of the ‘soldiers’ on the stage join in 
the chorus. I was the sentinel, and gave the 
song at thistime. A company of soldiers 
was present in the audience, and I was 
quite startled at the reception my song 
received. They hurrahed, yelled, laughed, 
stamped, and called out time and again, 
until the proprietor of the theater inter- 
posed and quieted the excitement. But that 
night every time I appeared on the stage 
another storm of applause would greet me. 

“ After the show was over, the soldiers 
cheered and went out singing ‘John 
Brown’s Body’ in all sorts of ways, and for 
several days after I heard it on the street 
in many different ways. The tune has al- 
ways remained as I first composed it, but 
the soldiers changed the words to suit their 
own convenience and ideas. The song as I 
sang it was as follows: 

“John Brown’s body lies slumbering in the 
grave; 

John Brown was noble, loyal, and brave; 

His mission on earth was to rescue and to 

save, 
And his soul goes rolling on! 
Chorus: Glory, glory, Hallelujah! (ete.) 


“The Rebels in the South can never make it 


While John Brown's mission speeds on its way, 
For Freedom and Right will surely win the 
day, 
aS his soul goes rolling on! 

‘This was all the song—but two verses. A 
short time after this a little newsboy stopped 
me and told me that he had made up a new 
verse for my song; and upon asking him to 
sing it, he sang: 

* We'll hang Jeff. Davis on a sour apple-tree!” 
repeating the same line three times. I 
laughed, and told him I would think it 
over.” 

This song, says Mr. Jerome, was carried 
East by a Frenchman named C. Francois, 
leader of a glee club, and South and into 
the army by the Seventh Kansas and the 
Fifteenth Illinois regiments. There must 
be numbers now living in Leavenworth, or 
connected with these two regiments, who 
can confirm this claim, which is on the 
face of it probable enough. We trust 
they will give their testimony. The song 
and the music must have been born to- 
gether. We wonder how many of our 
readers have noted that the meter of the 
song is almost unique. It is based prop- 
erly on a foot of four syllables, one long 
and three short. A normal line would be 
like the following: 

“His mission on the earth it was to réscue and 

to sdve,” 

though hardly a line is exactly metrical. 
Occasionally one long syllable takes the 
place of three short ones, as in the first 
foot of the following line: 

“Jéhn Brown's bédy lies a-méuld'ring in the 

grave.” 

We do not recall another specimen of this 
metrical movement in English literature be- 
sides this and Mrs. Howe’s *‘ Battle Hymn 
of the Republic,” founded on it, although 
Mr. Lanier gives a line or two in his ‘‘Sci- 
ence of English Verse,” to show what 
such a meter would be. 





Cditorial Notes. 


EGYPT is no more the product of the Nile 
than the Hawaiian Islands are of American 
Missions, Jt was with very serious question 
as to the wisdom of the step that twenty- 
five years ago the American Board con- 
sidered its work so well done that it would 
send no more missionaries, but would leave 
the young Hawaiian Church entirely to its 
own care. The result has not been entirely 
satisfactory. There has been a great influx 
of foreigners, chiefly Chinese, and though 
nearly all the fifty-six native churches have 
pastors ready to do all they can, they lack 
the energy to meet the tide of evil in the 
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populations about them, and the corrupt 
government. We are glad that the Board, 
at the earnest solicitation of General Arin- 
strong and other sons of missionaries, has 
decided to send several missionaries to impor- 
tant points. The political conditions are also 
very serious, and may result in a revolution. 
Commercial prosperity and a misguided 
king have done much to increase the temp- 
tations to wrong-doing, mainly in the way 
of liquor-drinking, a revival of heathenish 
dances, and official corruption, which have 
been fostered, and even pressed on the peo- 
ple, by the king and his ministers in order 
to overcome the influence of what they call 
the missionary party, but which is really 
the independent law-and-order party. Still 
there are probably no people who yield more 
readily to good influences than the Hawaii- 
ans. They have not developed any preju- 
dice against the religion taught them by the 
missionaries, and they are always and every- 
where ready to join actively in Church and 
Sunday-school work, when it is made at- 
tractive. The few foreigners who are still 
doing Christian work among them find 
them warm-hearted and enthusiastic in pro- 
portion to the energy, enthusiasm, and tact 
of their leaders in organized and continued 
effort. 


IF we cannot unite all the Churches into a 
single organization, we ought, at least, to be 
able to unite their members on a platform 
as simple and broad as that of the French 
Anti-Atheist League, though possibly some 
Western Unitarians might refuse to accept 
even that one-planked platform. The presi- 
dent of this League, M. Franck, a member 
of the French Academy, is a Jew, and a pro- 
fessor of international law in the College of 
France. He delivered a very able lecture 
before the League lately on the idea of God, 
showing how inseparable are the ideas of 
liberty and right from the idea of God, who 
alone gives them sanction; and thence he 
showed the doom of a nation which loses the 
idea of God, and which will lose then the 
law of liberty and right. The next lecture 
was by M. de Pressensé, and it showed how 
broad was the platform that an evangelical 
Protestant should be speaking on a relig- 
ious subject under the presidency of an Is- 
raelite to an audience chiefly of Catholics. 


THE Western Watchman, a Roman Cath- 
olic paper of St. Louis, must have turned its 
blind eye on Protestantism when it ‘* saw” 
the strange things it reports about Protest- 
ant Churches and the Negro. We quote: 
“Protestantism knows only white men’s 
churches. Protestant churches are social organ- 
izations intended for the spiritual advancement 
and convenience of their originators. They are 
of the people and never rise above the people. 
Heretofore Protestantism has never essayed a 
commingling of races. Like Freemasonry and 
Oddfellowship it has shunned all races but the 
Caucasian. The Negro lodges of the square and 
compass are not recognized by the grand lodges 
of this country. A colored man is an intruder in 
a white man’s church, as he would be in a white 
man’s club or a white man’s debating society.” 
There is not a Protestant denomination in 
the land, known to us, which has not Negro 
members. Negroes sit in the General As- 
sembly of the Presbyterian Church side 
by side with their white brethren; also in 
the General Conference of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, and in other Church bod- 
ies. There are upwards of 235,000 of them in 
the Methodist Episcopal Church, or more 
than twice, if not thrice, as many as the 
Roman Catholic Church contains. The Ro- 
man Catholic Church does proclaim the 
right principle on this subject; but how 
many Negro priests has it, how many Negro 
bishops? It organized a colored church in 
this city a few years ago, an act which it ex- 
pressly condemns in Protestant churches. 
We find the church, St. Benedict the Moor, 
in the list in the ‘* Catholic Directory’ fol- 
lowed by the words “ for the colored people.” 
In Baltimore St. Monica’s and St. Francis 
Xavier’s, according to the “ Directory,” are 
“for the exclusive use of the colored people.” 
The Church of St. Elizabeth, in St. Louis, 
where, the Watchman asserts, there is not a 
single Negro worshiper in all the eighty 
Protestant churches, is designated as ‘ col- 
ored.”” The Watchman should know some- 
thing of its own city, and it should know 
that its assertion is not true. Protestant 
congregations in the North which would 
turn away a Negrocommunicant from their 
altars are very few, so few that when such a 
case occurs it is sure to be held up to public 
condemnation. The Roman Catholic Church 
does not a whit better in this matter than 
Protestant Churches. It has its separate 
colored churches, colored convents and col- 
ored schools, and the sweeping condemna- 
tion of the Watchman applies as much to 
the Catholic as to the Protestant Churches. 
The race prejudice with which Protestantism 
has to battle crops out everywhere in the 
Catholic Church, North and South. 





Ir is little less than astonnding to see 
what is the extent of the following Dr. 
McGlynn has in his rebellion against the 
interference of the ecclesiastical machine 
with his political liberty. That wonderful 
meeting and parade in his honor on Satur- 
day night, June 18th, was something to 
open the eyes of Protestants and Catholics. 
That scores of leading Irish Catholics should 
not hesitate even to defy the Pope is won- 
derful. A dozen declare in interviews for 
the press that “if all the Popes in Heaven 
and earth should condemn Dr. McGlynn’s 
land theories they will stand by him.’”’ We 
print from a private letter written by a well- 
educated Irishwoman who went out to see 
that parade : 


Saturday night I passed up Union Square and 
stopped at several places where I saw twoor 
more men in conversation. I wanted to know 
what the sentiments were of those whocame to 
lookon. They were all on the McGlynn side. 
One man said: “I would like to give that man 
Corrigan six months on the Island, and, if I had 
my way about it, without much ceremony.” 
This same man said: ** There is nowhere in the 
Bible that Jesus Christ addressed his disciples 
as*My Lord Peter,’ or ‘My Lord, John, James, 
etc.’ Great guns! if our Lord Jesus Christ came 
now to address his representatives in Kome or 
elsewhere he would not know how to begin with 
the great string of titles these fellows have 
stuck before their names. Religion must be 
simple and free. No one can or must lock up 
another person’s mind and keep him from think- 
ing until it suits him. As Hugh O. Pentecost 
said ‘If a man has an idea his theories are right 
he will preach them to the elements if there is 
no one else to preach to.’”» Everywhere I stop- 
ped [ heard the most forcible language. Even 
the police had nothing to do but discuss the mat- 
ter. [heard more than ten intelligent looking 
men, old and young, say they had done with the 
Church; after this business it was only a hum- 
bug, only a money business. 


UNDER some bishops we would have very 
little hope of any good to come out of the 
proposed Cathedral, but Bishop Potter isa 
man of unusual excellence and breadth. 
We believe that he desires that the Cathe- 
dral should be a factor not for the greater 
pride, but the greater comprehension of the 
Episcopal Church. Such another man is his 
successor in Grace Church, Dr. Huntington, 
who is one of the very ablest and most 
catholic men in the whole denomination. 
It is no secret that he was not at all inclined 
at first to favor the proposal to build the 
Cathedral. The sermon in which he answered 
the objections to it chronicles his own 
difficulties and tells how they were over- 
come. He looks forward to a much closer 
fraternity with other Christian bodies, and 
wants the Cathedral to be something more 
than the diocesan church of a single sect. 
His relations to other Churches are ex- 
plained in the following passage in his ad- 
dress on the Bishops’ Proposals for Church 
Unity: 

“I say, frankly, that for one I am not con- 
cerned to defend any doctrine of the Historic 
Episcopate which implies that only those por- 
tions of the flock of Christ which have been, or 
which are, under the governance of bishops have 
received, or are receiving, the manifold grace 
of God. Sooner than put my hand to such a 
statement, | would give it to be cut off. There 
is a nameless man in the Gospel whose story 
stands as the abiding protest of the Head of the 
Chureh against any such imprisonment of God 
the Holy Ghost. The express charge brought 
against him was that he labored without the 
Apostolic Succession. How could it have been 
more accurately expressed? ‘He followeth not 
with us,’ the accusation ran. But Jesus said, 
‘Forbid him not.’ ” 


THE Sunday before President Hopkins’s 
death the Rev. Mr. Hume, missionary to 
India, who was visiting him, asked him 
what was his idea of the best plan for a 
text-book on theology for the use cf 
preachers in India. On Monday morning 
Dr. Hopkins said to Mr. Hume: 


“T have been thinking over our conversation 
about a book on theology, and suggest that you 
begin with the subject of man instéad of God. 
But the crucial point in the system will be how 
to show man his sinfulness and need of a 
Saviour. Suppose you tried to show that man is 
part of a universal and perfect moral system, 
while himself out of harmony with it. The 
Hindus can be made to see that the entire uni- 
verse is controlled by a perfect system—gravita- 
tion and other great laws extending to every 
atom. Similarly there is doubtless a perfect 
moral government reaching every part of the 
system. I expect to preach in the college chapel 
next Sunday from the text ‘There is joy in the 
presence of the angels of God over one sinner 
that repenteth.’ I shall say: If there is joy in 
Heaven over one sinner that repenteth, then in 
Heaven they know what is taking place here. 
Also, they know not only the external but the 
internal life of the world, because repentance is 
an inward thing. So I could go on to show that 
one system pervades Heaven and earth. You 
can see how this can be followed out.” 


He did not live to preach that sermon, but 
went to exchange the place of a teacher for 
that of a learner above. 





TxHo@GH the Mormon Church is yet suffi- 
ciently obdurate and stiff-necked, and at 
every point presents a front bold and deter- 
mined, there are a few cheering indications 
that a wholesome fear of the Government be- 
gins to be felt, and that at least open colli- 
sion will be carefully shunned. Nowhere 
else is this strange organization so sensitive 
as in relation to its financial interests, and 
at no point did the second Edmunds bill 
strike such terror as in the clauses where it 
makes dangerous assault upon these. With 
the tithing fund cut off the life of the elders 
would not be worth living, and besides, how 
could converts be made and gathered? To 
save this from henceforth it is to be called 
by another name, the general Church au- 
thorities are not to demand it, and the vari- 
ous bishops are instructing the faithful to 
pay it to them as individuals, and to regard 
it as a free-will offering. And, since the 
Church is forbidden by law to hold property 
worth more than 350,000, the several mil- 
lions in excess now possessed in the shape of 
temples, lands, railroad and mining stocks, 
factories, etc., etc., are being rapidly subdi- 
vided among the various communities and 
assigned over by John Taylor, hitherto sole 
trustee in trust to divers boards, commit- 
tees, etc., thus to meet the letter of the law, 
and yet becontrolled for all Church purposes 
as effectively. The Government is not likely 
to find a dollar of Church assets for confisca- 
tion to the school fund, nor is there the least 
reason to expect that the Church will be at 
all crippled in its finances by the late action 
of Congress. 


It is much to be feared that President 
Cleveland has taken large and believing 
counsel of the Mormon leaders and their 
sympathizers, and, thoroughly persuaded 
that the “‘saints’”’ have been seriously sinned 
against by the Federal officials, has defini- 
tively committed himself to what he doubt- 
less considers a moderate and reasonable 
method of dealing with polygamy and theoc- 
racy. The first sign appeared when Gover- 
nor Murray was summarily removed imme- 
diately after the close of a fierce struggle 
with the Mormon territorial legislature,and 
Congress, by special message, was asked to 
undo his alleged wicked misdoing. Next 
were pardoned three undoubted and defiant 
polygamists who had been sent to prison by 
due.process of law, and so had no manner 
ef claim upon hisclemency. Then when the 

tdmunds-Tucker bill was passed he failed 

to affix his signature, and thus that radical 
measure became law merely by his non- 
action. And, finally, not long since, Mr. 
Dickson, by far the most efficient prosecut- 
ing officer Utah ever had, was informed by 
telegraph that his immediate resignation 
was demanded. All which is full of en- 
couragement to the hierarchy, and is pointed 
to as proof that the Lord is at length appear- 
ing for tH® deliverance of his persecuted 
people. And should credible rumors, which 
fill the air, come true, that Judge Zane is to 
be the next victim of executive interference, 
nothing short of paralysis will befall the 
work of Americanizing Mormondom. 

IN looking through a pile of recent maga- 
zines the other day we came to the Contem- 
porary Review of June, and paused to read 
Andrew Lang’s article on “ Literary Pla- 
giarism.”’ Mr. Lang asserts that real pla- 
giarism, that is, intentional theft, is rare— 
so rare as to be scarcely ever successful; 
that so-called plagiarism, that is, the using 
of old ideas in new forms, or, as Charles 
Mackay puts it, the converting rusty old 
iron into bright new steel, is no plagiarism 
at all; but that coincidences in thought and 
expression are without number. <A curious 
example of such a coincidence came to our 
notice immediately after reading the 
above article. In the same magazine is 
printed Robert Buchanan’s Jubilee Ode, in 
which occur these lines: 

‘*Comes India, clad in woofs of strange device, 

With fruitage from the fabled eastern 

Aidenn.” 
The coupling of India and Aidenn had 
certainly been seen somewhere in one of the 
other magazines. Turning to the June 
Scribner the following line was foundin a 
poem by Charles Edwin Markham: 
“Ts it Aidenn or mystical Ind?” 

Is this a natural coincidence? It could only 
be if Aidenn and India are customarily 
coupled. But are they? They certainly are 
not in Poe’s ‘‘ Raven,’? where Aidenn— 
a fanciful spelling for Eden—is said to have 
been first used. The coupling may be com- 
mon, but itis newtous. If new, the coin- 
cidence is striking. Of course there is no 
plagiarism, so-called or otherwise, as the 
poems appear simultaneously. It is possible, 
if not probable, that both writers uncon- 
sciously coupled the words together as they 
had seen them somewhere before. It would 
be interesting to know if this is the fact. 





HENRY WILSON, when Vice-President of 
the United States, and not long before his 
death, came one day into the office of THE 
INDEPENDENT and sat down by the editorial 
desk and talked for half an hour most famil- 
iarly about his apprehensions for Massa- 
chusetts. Henry Wilson was taken as a 
child from the poorhouse, and bound out to 
learn the shoemaker’s trade. His schooling 
was of the most limited character, and, 
though he talked correctly enough on pub- 
lic occasions, he would relapse in familiar 
conversation into his double negatives and 
other ungrammatical expressions of his 
youth. So it was all the more striking to 
see that grand old man sit there and hear 
him tell of the dangers coming to the dear 
old state of Massachusetts from the influx of 
foreigners ignorant of its history and un- 
sympathetic with its institutions. He went 
over the figures of the immigration, and 
showed how the native-born population was 
being replaced by the foreign, Irish and Can- 
adian, and very largely quite without edu- 
cation. The only protection, he said, was 
most careful attention to the Americaniza- 
tion of the children in our public schools. 
He wanted those schools made even more 
efficient, and education made compulsory. 
There was a tone of anxiety about his lan- 
guage which deeply impressed his hearer. 


WHATEVER danger there was fourteen 
years ago is enhanced now. Yet the school 
system is excellently carried out. It may be 
fairly said that there is notin Massachusetts 
a single native-born child, not mentally or 
physically incapacitated, within the school 
age, who cannot read and write. But that 
tells but half the story. There were in 
Massachusetts in 1885, 121,572 persons ten 
years old or over, who could not write their 
names, whether in English or in their own 
mother tongue. In Fall River there are 
9,292 such people, mostly French Canadians. 
In Lowell and Adams one in ten is unable 
to write his name; in Blackstone, Douglas, 
and Webster, one in eight; in Holyoke and 
Spencer, one in seven; in Chicopee, one in 
six, and in Southbridge and Provincetown, 
one in five. A special examination made in 
some of the mills shows that from twenty 
to thirty per cent. of the employés between 
the ages of fourteen and sixteen are totally 
illiterate. Here is a tremendous danger; 
an@ legal compulsion is needed that these 
illiterate Canadians, Italians and Irish,shall 
not be allowed to bring up their children 
like themselves. Evening schools in Eng- 
glish for the older children, and day 
schools for everybody, and compulsory at- 
tendance are what is needed. 


THIS is what President Gates tells the 
young men of Rutgers College that the 
nineteenth century, as it draws to its close, 
seems to sound out as a key-note to the 
twentieth century: 


*** Now that all men govern, it is decreed that 
all men must be laborers, too. If all are to 
govern all must serve. Fitness for kingship is 
proved only by ability to serve.’ This is the em- 
phasized utterance of our time. It means that 
rich men are bound to use their wealth in some 
such way that it shall do more than minister to 
their selfish ease. The rich man who uses his 
wealth is a true laborer for the common welfare. 
But he must vitalize it, animate it; by his own 
activity he must put a soul into the dead dollars, 
if he would prove that this wealth is really and 
properly his. The rich man who does not 
aim to do anything for the world with his money, 
who does not make it of use, is but an able- 
bodied pauper, who happens to be supported by 
the money his ancestors have left him, instead 
of by the county taxes! God’s law holds every- 
where, of property and of personal power of 
every kind. ‘Use it, or lose it’! ‘If any man 
will not work neither shall he eat.’” 


JUDGE LAWRENCE’S opinion that hotels 
in this state, under the statutes,Jmay not 
furnish intoxicants to their guests at meals 
on Sunday, has been overruled by the Gen- 
eral Term of the Supreme Court. The 
judges’ decision is based on the doctrines of 
“interpretation according to intent,’”’ and 
“practical construction.” The decision 
gives the hotels, however, no right to open 
their bars on Sunday. If such a construc- 
tion of the law were to prevail it would vir- 
tually abolish the Sunday code as to liquor 
selling. How far respect for any law which 
limits this business of liquor-selling obtains, 
even among hotels regarded as respectable, 
the following from Monday’s Tribune, with 
reference to last Sunday, will show: 

“At many of the hotels the proprietors did 
their utmost to make it easy for any one to ob- 
tain wine and liquor, while at others none but 
actual guests were supplied. At the Hoffman 
House, for instance, the barroom was open to all 
who cared to stroll in there, and those whose 
thirst needed to be quenched sat at the tables, 
nibbled at a light luncheon which was placed 
before them, and were served by the waiters 
with anything to drink that their fancy dic- 
tated. The luncheon—usually crackers and 
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cheese—was forced upon them ‘ willy nilly,’ but 
the liquor only came upon demand. There was 
no drinking at the bar, which was covered by a 
curtain, behind which were the bartenders, 
as busy as could be filling the orders for the 
waiters. 

“On the other hand, the bar of the Fifth 
Avenue Hotel was deserted and no drinks what- 
ever were served in the room. In strict compli- 
ance with the law, as interpreted by the pro- 
prietors, and without regard to the broad li- 
cense which the decision of the Supreme Court 
seemed to give, only persons actually stopping 
at the hotel were supplied with wines and 
liquors, and then only at meals. 

“The method adopted at the Hoffman House 
was also in vogue at the Albemarle, Coleman, 
St. James, Grand Union, Morton and Gedney; 
while at the Windsor, Gilsey, Astor, Victoria, 
Grand, Murry Hill, Everett and Union Square, 
the example set by the Fifth Avenue was fol- 
lowed.” 

Acting on the idea that the decision of the 
Supreme Court indicated relaxation against 
all Sunday selling many grog-shops opened 
their side doors again, and were not dis- 
turbed, Will public opinion in New York 
consent to be cheated again and again in 
this manner? Are the police to be allowed 
to wink at violations of the law forty or fifty 
Sundays a year, as a consideration for en- 
forcing it a few Sundays? 

THE law of this state passed by the last 
legislature, in regard to the licensing and 
registration of physicians, restricts the list 
of authorized practicing physicians and sur- 
geons to those already licensed and over 
twenty-one years of age. Those who here- 
after may be admitted to practice are lim- 
ited to the following classes: first, those 
who shall have been graduated from an in- 
corporated medical school or college with 
the degree of Doctor of Medicine; secondly, 
those who shall have received this degree 
from the Regents of the University of the 
State of New York; thirdly, those who are 
graduates of incorporated medical institu- 
tions in other states and foreign countries 
which shall have been approved by the in- 
stitutions in this state. The County Clerk 
in each county is required by the law to 
keep a registry book in which every physi- 
cian must register his name in accordance 
with a prescribed formula. Any person con- 
victed of a felony is not permitted to prac- 
tice medicine. The penalty for violating 
this law is a fine of fifty dollars for the first 
offense, and one hundred dollars or impris- 
onment for one hundred days, or both, for 
each succeeding offense. The county medi- 
cal societies of the state are authorized to 
prosecute any offenders. The New York 
Medical Society has the credit of framing 
this law. All the schools of medicine united 
in giving it their earnest support when the 
bill was pending before the legislature. The 
law isa good one. It aims to protect the 
people against the ignorance and abuses of 
**quack” doctors, and secure for them the 
services of those who are skilled in the treat- 
ment of disease. The mass of the people are 
generally poor judges on this subject, and 
hence need the protection which this law is 
intended to afford. 

WE reprinted, lately, from another paper 
General Butler’s reported remark to a body 
of law-students: 

“T never wish to defend a man unless I know 
that he is guilty. Be sure that you find out that 
he is guilty.” 

The following letter corrects the report: 
TO THE EDITORS OF THE INDEPENDENT: 

Although not one of General Butler’s wor- 
shipers, the inclosed paragraph, I think, does 
him injustice, although so currently re- 
ported. 

What he really said was, he did not wish to 
defend a man, until he knew whether he was 
guilty or not;that an attorney could not well 
do his duty properly without getting at the 
true facts, and he illustrated it by an incident of 
his own, in which he was called upon to defend 
two men for murder, who at first persisted in 
their entire innocence. 

“Then,” said he, “you have no need of me. In- 
nocent men are not convicted of murder in Mas- 
sachusetts. If you wish me to defend you, tell 
me the truth.” Whereupon, they confessed that 
one was guilty, and the othernot, by whichin- 
formation he was so able to shape his defense 
that real justice was done. This was the tenor 

and drift of all he said on the subject. 

General Butler has a way of expressing him- 
self very likely to lead to misapprehension if 
one sentence be severed from the context, but 
he hardly inculcated the idea, the words at- 
tributed to him might be understood to con- 
vey. Very truly yours, 

EpMUND H. BENNETT, 
Dean of Boston Law School. 


THE Supreme Judicial Court of Massa- 
chusetts recently decided a case arising 
under the Sunday laws of that state. Chief- 
Justice Morton, in stating the opinion of the 
court, said: 

“The evidence shows that the defendant, who 
is a Hebrew, kept open his shop, on the Lord’s 
Day, for the purpose of selling meat to the He- 





brews. The Court correctly held that the fact 
that he was a Hebrew who conscientiously be- 
lieved that the seventh day of the week ought 
to be observed as the Sabbath, and that he actu- 
ally refrained from secular business on that 
day, were immaterial. This point was fully 
considered in Comm. v. Has, 122 Mass. 40. The 
court also correctly held that it was not com- 
petent for the defendant to prove that he kept 
his shop open for the sole purpose of selling 
meat to Hebrews, and that this was a work of 
necessity or charity. The statute prohibits 
keeping open a shop for any purposes of busi- 
ness, and the exception of works of necessity 
and charity does not apply. This was decided 
in Comm. v. Dextra, 143 Mass. 28.” 

Such, then, is the law of Massachusetts as 
expounded by its Supreme Court. The 
practical effect is to impose upon the Jews 
residing in that state two rest days in each 
week—one of them being imposed as a mat- 
ter of conscience by their religious belief, 
and the other being imposed by the civil 
statute as a matter of police regulation. In 
some of the other states the rule is different, 
and, as we think, better. The Jews in these 
states, who conscientiously abstain from all 
secular business on the seventh day of the 
week, are permitted to pursue their usual 
business on Sunday, provided that they do 
not thereby disturb the general quietude of 
the day asa rest day. This we regard as a 
reasonable and just concession to those who, 
for religious reasons, keep Saturday as their 
Sabbath day. 





....The Rev. J. P. Sandlands, Brigstock: 
England, is contributing a series of articles 
to The Christian Advocate on “‘ The art of 
Speaking and Reading.” He points out 
many faults and makes some excellent sug- 
gestions. He is not always right, however, 
nor is his meaning always clear. Take the 
following as an example: 

** Most clergymen distinguish in their pronun- 

ciation between prophecy and prophesy. There 
is no more reason for making such a distinction 
here than there is in such words as practise and 
practice. Wedo not pronounce the verb prac- 
tize and the noun practiss. Then why distin- 
guish between the noun prophecy and the verb 
prophesy, and mispronouncing [sic] prophecee 
and prophesy? If it be examined, it will be 
found that in all these cases where a distinction 
is made in pronunciation between the verb and 
the noun the spelling is the same. We have a 
good example in pres’ent and present’. The 
spelling is different in prophesy and prophecy, 
and so this reason does not obtain. We may 
ask, What other does?” 
What does he mean to say? If he means to 
be understood as saying that there should be 
no distinction in pronunciation between 
prophecy and prophesy, he is wrong, as both 
American and English authorities would 
tell him. 


....No dime novel ever told such an awful 
story as that of the slaughter—shall we not 
call it execution?—of the Tollivers in Rowan 
County, Kentucky. These men had been 
allowed to terrorize the county for years. 
When there was danger of these men being 
arrested for one of their murders they had 
by violence got one of their number elected 
police justice, and then they killed their 
enemies under pretense of resisting arrest, 
going through all the necessary forms of 
law. At last a mob, if we may call it so, of 
over a hundred men met and inflicted sum- 
mary vengeance, after which they carried 
the bedies of three Tollivers twenty miles 
to the old Tolliver graveyard and buried 
them. That whole mountain region of 
Eastern Kentucky and Tennessee and West- 
ern Virginia and North Carolina, needs at 
least one good church and school in each 
county just to civilize it. 


....Here is another item in the line of 
inter-denominational fellowship in Con- 
necticut, which may be compared with the 
Naugatuck incident. At Watertown, ona 
late Sunday evening, Mr. Cunningham, the 
Episcopal rector, planned a memorial sermon 
and desired to increase his choir for the 
occasion. One of the pastors expressed a 
wish to omit his service and attend. The 
other was equally ready, and Sunday found 
the three congregations filling the house, 
with members of the three choirs filling the 
organ loft, and all joining in the Whitsun 
evening service, with some additional patri- 
otic hymns. The Rev. Mr. Pelton of the 
Congregational church and the Rev. Mr. 
Rippere of the Methodist church, by invita- 
tion, occupied the usual places for minis- 
terial guests, and each read a lesson of the 
usual service. No complaint from the 
bishop is expected. 


....Governor Hill has suffered a good tem- 
perance measure to become a law for which, 
we suppose, the good people of this state 
should be duly thankful. It is the Curtis 
measure, which does away with the anomaly 
of allowing the sale of liquor in quantities 
of five gallons or more in communities where 
licenses are not granted. The Governor, 
whose state papers are undignifiedly parti- 





san, observes that this was about the “only 
temperance legislation of the recent session 
of any particular merit.” The bill forbid- 
ding the sale of liquor in the Capitol and to 
keepers of the Willard Insane Asylum were 
regarded by those not in league with liquor- 
selling as having some “ particular merit,”’ 
but the Governor vetoed them. His bid for 
temperance support comes late and too un- 
disguisedly to avail him. 


.... The Voice asks us how we would pro- 
pose to disentangle Republican and Demo- 
cratic parties from their saloon connections. 
We fully explained the method in the edi- 
torial referred to by our contemporary, 
which actually copies the paragraph. It is, 
in brief, to nominate third tickets, wherever 
the candidates of both parties are saloon- 
men; and to support candidates of either of 
the old parties whose position and record 
are right. By this policy, if a party nomi- 
nates the right kind of men it is supported, if 
not it isantagonized. But The Voice says, 
this “‘ means guerrilla warfare.’ It means 
that good men will only vote for good men. 
If that is guerrilla warfare it is highly com- 
mendable. The Voice has a tender con- 
science for one of the most notorious of 
bushwhackers. 


....The fact has been published that Miss 
Wolfe, at one time, gave by her willa mil- 
lion dollars for the Cathedral, and then 
withdrew it. If we are not mistaken, her 
reason was not any cooling of ardor for the 
Cathedral, caused by the fiasco of the Gar- 
den City Cathedral, or by any other reason. 
She simply was not satisfied that the scheme 
was being properly pushed, and it was her 
plan to put the money into the hands of a 
trustee, Dr. Nevin, of Rome, then abroad, 
who would push the project. She sent for 
him, but before he reached the country she 
was dead. She had tried, when she found 
what was her condition, to complete the 
transfer through her agents here, but did not 
succeed. This is a great loss to the project, 
but not a-really serious one. 


....-On the 7th of April, 1888, it will be just 
a hundred years since the first settlement 
of white men was made in what is now the 
great state of Ohio. On that day Gen. 
Rufus Putnam,with about fifty men, landed 
at the mouth of the Muskingum River, on 
the site of what is now Marietta, to found 
the new colony. The Ohio Company had 
applied to Congress to purchase land, and 
bought a million and a half of acres. This 
enterprise interested the whole country, and 
was the immediate occasion of the passage 
of the celebrated ordinance of 1787, which 
gave the new settlers such a government as 
they desired. Out of this beginning grew 
our great Northwest territorial expansion, 
and it is suitable the centennial should be 
celebrated in Marietta next year. 


....Our compliments to The Presbyterian 
which sees ‘‘ pious simplicity ’’ in our praise 
of Dr. Huntington’s sermon on the proposed 
Cathedral. It says: 

“Does THE INDEPENDENT really suppose that 

a Cathedral, whose pulpit will be shut to all 
ministers ordained in the good old Congrega- 
tional way, whose collegiate clergy will be for- 
bidden (as Episcopal clergymen are to-day) by a 
restrictive canon from recognizing officially the 
validity of the ordination of its own Dr. Storrs, 
is going to hasten the coming of the Kingdom of 
God?” 
We understood precisely what Dr. Hunting- 
ton meant. He made it clear enough that 
he detested the narrowness which would 
forbid Dr. Storrs to preach in the Cathedral. 
That is just what he meant in the passage 
we quoted. 


....We find no fault—far from it—with 
Maurice Thompson’s article this week on 
‘* Passion in Poetry and Fiction-”” We turn 
to our own files to see what we have sai‘, 
and find the following on Tolstoi’s “ Anna 
Karenina,’’ showing how different is its 
motive from that of the French novels which 
depict crime: 


“In Tolstoi’s novel there is distinctly, almost 
pitilessly, taught a solemn lesson, which works 
of fiction touching on a similar moral proposition 
do not often so convey to-us—that sin, willfully 
and deliberately committed, carries its own pun- 
ishment with it, and that the man or woman 
who succumbs to temptation and strays from 
rectitude, must at least be prepared to receive 
bitterness of soul and death as its wages.” 


....The Irish had a good opportunity to 
do a wise and generous thing on the occa- 
sion of the Queen’s Jubilee. They are ac- 
cused of being disloyal to the Crown, and it 
is evident that many, if not a majority of 
Englishmen believe it. If they had adopted 
an address to the Queen, expressing their 
good-will toward her as the Sovereign of the 
United Kingdom, they would not have prej- 
udiced their cause, but would have strength- 
ened their position before the English pub- 
lic. It is the English public, be it remem- 
bered, that must settle the Irish question; 





and the occasion would have been a good 
one for a good-tempered protest against co- 
ercion. 


....-Here is The Pilot making most erro- 
neous statements about the Dawes Indian Sev- 
eralty Law. It really looks now as if that 
little Council Fire society in Washington, 
which somehow is in the interest of Indian 
corruption, had got hold of the Catholic 
papers, and was using them for its purpose. 
The Pilot says the Dawes law, contrary to 
the treaty, takes the Sioux Reservation from 
the Sioux and divides a part of it up ‘‘ with- 
out the consent of a single Indian.” Of 
course this is not so. That law expressly 
requires their consent in accordance with 
the treaty, without which “ this act becomes 
of no effect, null and void.’’, 


....High ritual is supposed to be very ar- 
tistic, esthetic, and all that. But we fear its 
literary reputation will fall if it is to be 
judged by a hymn on “ Reverence at 
God’s Altar,” sung at St. Andrew’s church, 
Baltimore. The rhymes are beautiful. We 
give the two first verses: 

“ Fasting from food, at early dawn 
Go forth to meet your Lord, 
Where hovering angels throng around 
The Altar of their God. 


“ A reverence to that Altar made, 
The Cross devoutly marked 
Upon our bodies; called to-be 
Pure temples set apart.” 


.---Dr. Cunningham, 68f St. Andrews, 
Edinburgh, has been lecturing on the feasi- 
bility of uniting the Established Churches 
of England and Scotland, by federation if 
not incorporation. The difficulty about 
Episcopacy he proposes to get over, by get- 
ting all to recognize every minister of a con- 
gregation as a bishop, and to call him 80; 
and he suggests that a beginning might be 
made at once by an exchange of pulpits, 
and by the passing of a Mutual Eligibility 
Act. If our bishops will taks that view of 
the “ historic Episcopate,’’ their propositions 
for unity will be very favorably considered. 


.... We would not put Herbert E. Clarke’s 
remarkable elegy in memory of his friend 
Philip Bourke Marston, which we print on ; 
page 26, by the side of Milton’s peerless “‘Ly- 
cidas,” for that has a ring of triumph, a 
heartsome courage of loss, such as sorrow 
very seldom has had the strength to assume. 
Much closer does it come to that other ad- 
mirable elegy of our own day,which,perhaps, 
comes next, but longo intervallo, to “Lyci- 
das,” the ‘‘Thyrsis’” of Matthew Arnold, 
which commemorates his friend Arthur 
Hugh Clough. Certainly it must take a very 
high rank in the short list of monodies. 


.... We do not believe a word of the report 
from South Carolina that the Negroes are 
forming assemblies of the Knights of Labor 
to demand a dollar a day for their work and 
that they ‘‘ threaten murder” to accomplish 
their demand. They have just as much 
right to combine as white mechanics have. 
The South is not yet ready anywhere to 
allow that the Negroes are free to make con- 
tracts, and when they combine for living 
wages they are resisted by force. The 
whites, we are told, ‘‘ have organized a cav- 
alry company for protection”! Protection 
indeed! It is for intimidation, 

.... The present method of discrediting all 
laws interfering with the saloon business on 
Sunday is to designate them ‘“ Blue Laws.” 
It is an appeal to public opinion to remove 
all restraint on saloons. If the saloons are 
allowed to have their way they will soon be- 
come the arbiters of liberty. Our merchants, 
whose lines of business are of some benefit 
to the world, do not raise the cry “ Blue 
Laws,’ because they are not allowed to 
open their stores on Sunday. Itis only those 
whose business is a curse who protest 
against restraint on one day in seven. 


....Our statistics of the Moravians were 
taken from a table published in The Mora- 
vian. The Moravian kindly points out 
some errors in our count which, when cor- 
rected, relieve the Church from the charge 
of having lost in ministers and churches in 
the past four years. There has really been a 
gain of one church and three ministers, as 
our contemporary informs us. Its list of 
ministers was not, it appears, complete. Its 
correction is made on the basis of the Mo- 
ravian ‘“‘ Text-Book.”’ 


....A Minnesota Presbyterian paper com- 
plains that ‘‘ the Northwest is ignored again, 
as usual,” that 

“ Wisconsin, Michigan, Iowa, Dakota, Mon- 
tana, Idaho, Oregon, Washington Territory, 
Alaska and Minnesota are not of sufficient ac- 
count to have a place on any of the boards of the 
Church. We had one representative on the col- 
lege board, but are now deprived of that. One 
elder is appointed to the Pan Presbyterian 
Alliance, but no minister.” 

Now that is not worth fretting about. Fancy 
Paul saying that! 
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....The large disproportion of foreigners 
in the lunatic asylums and poor-houses of 
this country, especially in this state, shows 
that other countries are making the United 
States the dumping-ground for this class of 
persons. Our general policy toward immi- 
grants has been one of great liberality; but 
there is no reason why we should tolerate 
such an abuse. Existing laws against it 
should be faithfully executed; and if these 
laws are not sufficient, then let us have 
more law. 


....We march through life with a dense 
cloud overhanging and concealing the 
events of the future, foreseeing neither our 
happiness nor our misery. The happiness is 
good enough, when present, without being 
foreseen; and we surely should gain noth- 
ing, but lose much, if we were to live in the 
forced anticipation of all our earthly sor- 
rows. The wise way is, to trust God in re- 
spect to events, and be in constant readiness 
to meet them, whatever may be their char- 
acter. 


....[tis stated as by authority that there 
is an agreement between the trustees of 
Chattanooga University and the Freedmen’s 
Aid Society as to the policy of non-exclu- 
sion, Nobody is to be excluded on the 
ground of color. This isin accordance with 
the mind of the Church, as expressed by the 
Board of Managers of the Society in Febru- 
ary, and is, as the Pittsburgh Christian 
Adwocate well ‘says, the ‘“‘only American, 
Methodistic, and Christian doctrine.” 


eobed \ Rio Janeiro paper says that on a 
Brazilian farm seven large monkeys have 
been taught to cut hemp and prepare it for 
sale. Before we begin to talk about the 
shame of driving human beings out of em- 
ployment we will recall that in this country 
we have done better. We have taught bits 
of wood and iron to cut wheat and prepare 
it for sale. Every such substitution of other 
labor for human labor in the end increases 
the comforts of the human race. 


...-If our base-ball clubs wish to make 
the American game an American scandal 
and shame they had better extend the cus- 
tom of Sunday games. Of the two leading 
associations the ‘“ League” has thus far 
rested on the Sabbath, and we doubt not it 
will find its policy in so doing. The Ameri- 
can Association plays on Sunday, and is 
famous for the rowdy character of its lead- 
ing club, the Browns of St. Louis. 


....Mr,. Powderly, referring to the “ vio- 
lent element’’ among the Knights of Labor, 
said the other day: ‘‘The remedy for all 
these troublesis a greater diffusion of learn- 
ing, and it is the object of my life tosee that 
every child in this land receives an educa- 
tion.” We know of no way in which Mr. 
Powderly can make himself more useful 
than by carrying out the purpose here ex- 
pressed. 


.... British aristocracy does some most 
unaccountable things. The last is its tak- 
ing up that absurd showman, William F. 
Cody, alias Buffalo Bill, the Wild West 
showman, with an amused condescension of 
patronage. He left us just what he was, 
a successful circus man, and when he re- 
turns he will find that his free entrée 
among the low nobility there will not open 
the parlor doors here. 


....Caste lines are upheld in t he Methodist 
Episcopal Church principally by two or- 
gans: The Northern Christian Advocate, 
from the white side, and The Southwestern 
Christian Advocate, which has a Negro 
editor, from the black side. It is hard tosay 
which presents the more unlovely spectacle. 
Perhaps (if there is any difference), it is the 
latter. It is afoul thing for one to betray 
his own people. 


...» He who wants to enjoy the comforts of 
religion as derived through the medium of 
the Bible, must cheerfully and thoroughly 
submit himself to the absolute, divine au- 
thority of that Book. If he doubts its au- 
thority, or cavils with it, he will not be ina 
condition of mind to receive its comforts. 
Faith, simple faith, is an indispensable con- 
dition on his part. 


.... Theanthropology of the Bible as to what 
awaits man after death is comprehensively 
given in these words: ‘‘ Then shall the dust 
return to the earth eit was; and the spirit 
shall return unto God who gaveit.” The 
body sinks into the bosom of its mother 
earth, and molders back to dust; but the 
soul ascends back to God, and meets the 
issues of another life. 


.--.Paul said of himself: “I have learned, 
in whatsoever state I am, therewith to be 
content.’’ This means that he had learned 
to accept his situation as appointed to him 
in the providence of God, whatever it might 
be. The learning of this simple lesson is a 
cure for no small part of the miseries of life. 





If we are to be happy at all, we must be so 
Just as we are. 


-..-The Truth-Seeker, which boasts of 
being the chief organ of the avowed Infidels, 
has a correspondent who has been studying 
Spiritualism in Boston. He reports it as the 
result of his investigations that ‘the 
Spiritualists, | find, are all Infidels,” but 
the infidels are not all Spiritualists> That 
is probably very near the truth. 


.... The silversmiths of this city have, for 
the most part, concluded to resume work 
upon the terms of their employers, one of 
which is, that they shall absolve themselves 
from all connection with the Knights of 
Labor. They have discovered, at a rather 
dear price, that it does not ‘‘ pay’’ to submit 
to the tyranny of these Knights. 


....The charges of bribery and perjury 
brought against King Kalakaua seem to be 
abundantly proved. England set the exam- 
ple, over two hundred years ago, how to get 
rid of a bad king. It may not be necessary 
to cut his head off, but we trust some other 
equally effective plan will be adopted by the 
decent citizens. 


....It is reported that Mr. Parnell’s health 
is in such a condition that he may be com- 
pelled to retire altogether from public life. 
Such retirement, especially at the present 
time, would be a most serious loss to the 
Irish cause. It would be very difficult, if 
not impossible, to find any one who could 
fill his place. 


....-The last words of Edward the Con- 
fessor were these: ‘“ Weep not for me; I 
shall not die, but live; and as I leave the 
land of the dying, I trust to see the blessings 
of the Lord in the land of the living.” Dy- 
ing, to the Christian, is simply God’s 
method by which he enters into life eternal. 


....A wasted existence, alike for this world 
and the next, is an awful catastrophe. It 
utterly fails to realize any of the moral pur- 
poses for which it was given. Of him who 
thus wastes his life it may be truly said: 
‘Good were it for that man if he had never 
been born.”’ 


..-.-One of the most spiritually minded 
Christians whom we have ever known, was 
in the habit of saying: ‘‘ I am willing to be 
governed by God’s laws, and to be saved by 
his grace.”’ This is a most excellent state- 
ment of the condition of a truly Christian 
heart. 


....A committee of the French Senate re- 
ported last Friday that the drinking of spi- 
rits in France has assumed the proportions 
of ‘a social damger’’; and yet we had been 
told about the sobriety of the wine-drinking 
nations. 


...1f Princeton is to figure as a full-fledged 
university, it should stop giving the honora- 
ry degree of Doctor of Philosophy. That is 
a degree that should be won in course. 


.... ‘Funeral obsequies’’ survives all 
storms of criticism. We saw it the other 
day in headlines in the New Haven Morn- 
ing News. 














READING NOTICES. 


Piso's Remedy for Catarrh is agreeable to use. It is 
not a liquid or a snuff. c-—Er. 


EXCURSIONS TO THE YELLOWSTONE 
NATIONAL PARK. 

Messrs. RAYMOND & WHITCOMB have arranged 
two attractive excursions of twenty-seven days each 
tothe Yellowstone National Park. One party will 
leave New York Monday, July 25th, and the other 
Renney. August 22d. Ten days—twice the usual time 
—will be occupied in making a round of the great 
American Wonderland, and many special facilities 
will be had for sigat-seeing. Send to J. M. Jenkins, 
New York Agent for the Raymond Excursions, No. 
257 Broadway fora eserigeive circular. 





ATTENTION is called to the statement of the Equi- 
table Oil Company which claims to have @ paid-up 
capital of $1,000,000 divided into tive hundred shares 
which are now selling at $2.00 each. lull particulars 
may be obtained at the oftice of S. L. Simpson, 66 
Broadway, New York City. 





> _ 
“WHERE SHALL WE GO FOR THE 
SUMMER?” 

ON the opposite side of the bay from Fort Trumbull, 
at New Lonaon, is the old Fort Griswold, where Colonel 
Ledyard and the whole Garrison met their fate in the 
Revolution, also the famous Groton Monument on the 
spot, 13) feet high. Below it is the popular hotel 
“ Port Griswold. on-the-pound,” and its group of pop- 
ular cottages in a most beautiful situation, facing the 
setting sun, just where the pulsations of the mighty 
billows rolling in from the Atlantic lose themselves 
atits teet. The comfort of families stoppiaz here for 
their summer season, is especially considered. Beau- 
tirul drives, ample stable room, tine boating and bath- 
ing, a children’s layground. !t has rooms, all 
facing the water, making it a very attractive place. 
Open June 25th. pend for their announcement tor 
1s8i_ with plans of roome—Post. 

THE fullest and best description of Niagara Falls 
is that written by Anthony Trollope during his Amert- 
can tour in lt? for the London — a which for 

ir.O. W 


the General Passenger Agent of the Michigan Cen- 
tral, “the only Niagara Falls Route in the country,” 
has reprinted it in tasteful form with numerous iilus- 
trations, and will take pleasure in sending it to any 
reader of THE INDEPENDENT upon application to him 
at Chicago. A stamp should be inclosed for payment 
of postage. 








> 
LIEBIG CO,’s 
OKANGE WINE, 
ooling, refreshing, anti-bilious, 


quarts of delicious drink. Guaranteed to be th 
juice of the fruit. Of druggies, grocers, 
bottle, Ma: 


ete. 
Price one doll, r qui be ordered 
irect of the LLEBtG od. 3 Murray st. WN. Y¥.—Advt. 





* Financial. 


THE PLAN OF MESSRS. FISK & 
SONS. 


THE plan proposed by Messrs. Harvey 
Fisk & Sons, ofthis city, to get rid of the 
increasing surplus in the Treasury, which 
at the end of the current fiscal year would 
otherwise amount to about $200,000,000, 
is for the Government to go into the 
market, and purchase unmatured four and 
four and a half per cent. bonds at their 
market price. Assuming that the Govern- 
ment has ample authority to purchase 
these bonds before maturity, these eminent 
bankers undertake to show that such a 
course would be good policy for the 
Government, rather than to pay the 
interest thereon for a year in advance of 
its maturity, amounting, with the cur- 
rency sixes, to $44,638,466. An equal 
amount, if applied to the purchase of four 
and a half per cent. bonds at an average 
premium of 13$ per cent., would retire 
$39,459,000 of bonds, and thus save the 
interest on them for four and a half years. 
The effect would, according to the calcu- 
lations of Messrs. Fisk & Sons, be that the 
Government would save $2,367,067 in the 
payment of interest, as compared with 
the amount to be paid if the bonds re- 
main outstanding until their maturity in 
1891. If the bonds could be bought at the 
average premium of 11} per cent., the 
saving would amount to $3,156,247, equal 
to over $700,000 per annum. 

If the Government should spend $200,- 
000,000 in the purchase of $100,000,000 of 
four per cent. maturing’in 1907, and of 
$60,000,000 of four and a half per cents. 
maturing in 1891, the financial result of 
such a transaction in respect to the saving 
of interest is stated by Messrs. Fisk & 
Sons, as follows: 





I, a tdeccexmeiveeticvewaeee $100,000,000 
Interest to July Ist, 1907............... 80,000,000 
I, cacns secon doenvesavessed 60,000,000 
Interest to September Ist, 1891........ 11,475,000 

i dikiviouvenawsaddawiannaekeeeual $251,475,000 
PD tirnbveasevlisaseeseatsonedbesen 200,000,000 

I in ptne nines om od aemeiian aie $51,475,000 


The exhibit thus made presents a very 
strong argument in favor of purchasing 
Government bonds with the surplus in the 
Treasury. The Government would save 
a large amount of interest by the expen- 
diture of $200,000,000, which is the esti- 
mated amount of the surplus on the 1st of 
July,1888, The money now lying idle in the 
Treasury, being thus paid out, would pass 
into the channels of business, and help all 
the industrial interests of the country. 
We understand that Messrs. Fisk & Sons 
have sent a full statement of their plan to 
the Treasury Department. It is certainly 
worth considering. The ultimate remedy, 
however, which only Congress can sup- 
ply, consists ina revision of our Federal 
tax system,so that the Government will 
not accumulate a large surplus in excess 
of its current fiscal wants. There is no 
sense ina system of taxation that goes 
beyond these wants. A moderate surplus 
is allowable, but beyond this taxation 
should not go. 





- +e _-- 
THE TREASURY SURPLUS. 


THE following interview with Secretary 
Fairchild, in regard to the surplus in the 
Treasury, is reported by a correspondent 
in the Philadelphia Times: 


““ *What relief can you have then from an 
excessive accumulation of the surplus?’ 

“‘T have authority to anticipate interest, 
or to go into the open market and buy. In 
the former expediency I could anticipate the 
interest for one year on two hundred and 
fifty miilion dollars of eighteen hundred 
and ninety-ones at four and one-half per 
cent.,and seven hundred and thirty-seven mil- 
lion, eight hundred thousand dollars of nine- 
teen hundred and sevens at four percent. The 
aggregate would be about forty million dol- 
lars, which would give that amount of relief 
until Congress should meet. The authority 
to purchase bonds in the open market is 
subject to the manipulations of speculators. 
If they should run the premium up to an 
exceptional rate, there would be no propri- 
ety in resorting to this means of relief. 
These bonds are now at ahigh rate—in fact, 
a maximum rate.’ 

‘** What would be the difficulty with the 
first plan?’ 

*** None at all with the co-operation of the 
holders of the securities, provided they would 





accept the payment of interest in advance. 
The Secretary of the Treasury has no power 
to compel them to take the interest in ad- 
vance of its being due. If they accept, there 
need be no concern about the surplus for the 
next five or six months, if at all before Con- 
gress meets. If they do not it cannot now 
be said what it may be necessary to do.’ 
‘** What do you think of an extra session?’ 
‘***T can only mention what can be done to 
relieve the country of any disturbances on 
account of too great a surplus of the current 
circulation of the country in the Treasury. 
There might be other considerations in the 
mind of the President on the point of an 
extra session. Iam only saying that there 
need be no apprehension of disturbances in 
the monetary affairs of the people if they 
will co-operate in applying the means of 
relief which the statutes place in the hands 
of the Secretary of the Treasury. What 
other reasons might exist I cannot say. [ 
speak for my own department only.’ ”’ 
Secretary Fairchild, according to this 
interview, seems to have in mind no defi- 
nite plan of action in respect to the in- 
creasing surplus in the Treasury. He only 
suggests what might be done under exist- 
ing laws, in case an emergency should 
arise demanding immediate action on his 
part. He might, with the consent and co- 
operation of the holders of the four and 
four and a half per cent. bonds of the 
Government, pay the interest on these 
bonds for one year in advance, which 
would take out of the Treasury and put 
into circulation about forty million dol- 
lars; or he might go into the market and 
buy either class of bonds at the cheapest 
price at which he could get them, which 
means that he would have to pay a large 
premium on them above their face value. 
Congress is greatly to blame for its 
omission at the last session to legislate in 
regard to the surplus in the Treasury. 
The facts showing the necessity for some 
legislation were as evident then as they 
are now. Andif the President should be 
compelled, before the regular period, to 
call an extra session, the reason would lie 


in the gross omission of the last Congress. 
eaten “Sk Die ae 


LIABILITY OF BANK DIRECTORS. 


THE Supreme Court of Illinois has re- 
cently rendered an important decision in 
relation to the liability of bank directors. 
Mr. Gardiner Case was a depositor in the 
Bunker Hill Bank, at Bunker Hill, Ill., 
which bank became insolvent while hold- 
ing his deposits. He brought a suit 
against the directors of the bank individ- 
ually for the recovery of these deposits, 
claiming that if the deposits were received 
when the directors, by the exercise of due 
diligence, might, and therefore should, 
have known that the bank was insoivent, 
they were legally liable for such deposits. 
The court of Macoupin County that tried 
the case in the first instance, gave judg- 
ment in his favor, upon the facts as shown 
by the evidence; and then the defendants 
appealed to the Appellate Court, and by 
this court the judgment of the court be- 
low was affirmed. The defendants then 
carried the case to the Supreme Court of 
the state, and here again the judgment 
was affirmed, thus settling the law of Illi- 
nois on this subject. 

The doctrine laid down by the court 
embraces these two principles : 

“ First, That the directors of a bank are 
trustees for the depositors, as well as for the 
stockholders. 

Second, That they are bound to the ob- 
servance of ordinary care and diligence, and 
are liable for injuries resulting from its non- 
dbservance.”’ 

The second of these propositions re- 
sults, by a legal necessity, from the first 
one. If it be true that bank directors are 
trustees for depositors, then it follows that 
if the latter suffer injury by the non-per- 
formance of duty on the part of the 
former, such depositors are entitled to 
have the injury made good by the delin- 
quent directors. The court held this to be 
a sound principle of law. 

Bank-directors, in cases not a few, are 
mere “ figure-heads,’ lending their names 
to banking institutions and imparting 
credit to them in the general community, 
but practically leaving the whole question 
of bank management to bank officers, and 
themselves knowing little or nothing 
about this management. This is one of 
common causes of insolvencies and defal- 
cations. Such directors do not perform 
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their duty to the depositors or stockhold- 
ers. They virtually deceive the public; 
they are not in fact what they profess to 
be; and if a bank becomes insolvent as 
a consequence, then all parties injured 
thereby have a just cause of action 
against them. Let the principles laid 
down by the Supreme Court of Illinois 
be adopted asa general rule; and the 
effect would be to sharpen up the wits of 
bank directors and make them more at- 
tentive to their duties. This would be 
good for banks, and good for the general 
public. 

The horrible misuse of bank funds made 
by the Vice-president of the Fidelity Na- 
tional Bank, of Cincinnati, in the recent 
gambling ‘ wheat deal” at Chicago, raises 
the question of liability on the part of the 
directors of that bank. If the immense 
loss that has fallen upon depositors, as well 
as upon stockholders, can be shown to be 
due to any negligence on the part of the 
directors properly to perform their duty, 
then, according to the doctrine stated by 
the Supreme Court of Illinois, these direc- 
tors are legally liable therefor, and suits 
ought to be brought against them. This 
is a most conspicuous case of virtually 
stealing bank funds; and all parties re- 
sponsible therefor should suffer for it. 


2 
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NORTH CAROLINA REPUDIATION. 


THE legislature of North Carolina in 
1869 authorized the issuance of certain 
bonds of that state, and provided in the 
act of issuance, for the payment of the in- 
terest of these bonds to the amount of 
$10,000,000, by ordering the levy of a spe- 
cial tax on all the real and personal prop- 
erty of the state of one-eighth of one per 
cent. each year. The bonds were hence 
called ‘‘ special tax bonds.” For many 
years past, in consequence of subsequent 
legislation, no such tax has been levied, 
and no interest has been paid on these 
bonds. That is to say, the state of North 
Carolina has repudiated her contract with 
the holders of these bonds. 

Morton, Bliss & Co., of this city, and 
other holders of these bonds, brought a 
“ by Mr. Alfred H. Temple, of Raleigh, 

&, before the United States Circuit 
Geass for North Carolina, to compel the 
state officials to levy the tax provided 
for under the law of 1869, and with the 
proceeds thereof to pay the overdue cou- 
pons, now amounting to nearly one hun- 
dred per cent. of the total issue of the 
bonds. The decision of Judge Bond in 
this case, recently rendered, is S that all the 
old laws passed by the legislature of the 
state to stop the collection of the taxes 
for the payment of the interest coupons of 
these bonds are unconstitutional, and, 
therefore, null and void, and that the 
agents of the state must proceed to collect 
the taxes provided for in the law of 1869 
and pay the overdue interest. The suit, 
as the Judge decided, was not against the 
state of North Carolina, but against the 
officials of that state w ho, under color of 
laws which have no validity, have refused 
to perform a duty Aco f upon them by 
the law of 1869, which, as he held, is a 
valid state law. 

This decision is a very important one in 
the interests of the elders of the bonds in 
question; and should the case be carried 
to the Supreme Court of the United States, 
there can hardly be a doubt, in the light 
of the ground taken by the court in the 
Virginia coupon cases, that the decision 
will be sustained. North Carolina has 
funded all her debt with the exception of 
these bonds; and in respect to them she 
has tried the game of barefaced and undis- 
— repudiation. We understand that 

cial session of the legislature will be 
pA ed to consider the case as made by the 
decision of Judge Bond. The best thing 
that the state can do is at once to take the 
back track and provide for the honest dis- 
charge of her legal obligations. 


ast a 
MONETARY AFFAIRS. 


THE disturbing influences that were ex- 
perienced during the week that has pass- 
ed in financial circles are now somewhat 
modified, and a better feeling of confi- 
dence is being established, although the 
market will probably work very close 
until after the first of July, when it will 
be relieved by the payment of interest 
and dividends. The flurry in money cir- 
cles at this center was attributable princi- 
pally to the manipulations of those whose 
interests would be benefited thereby, and 
they were not slow in the circulation of 


all kinds of rumors and misstatements to 
bolster up the exaggerated reports rife 
upon the market. e rate at which 
money will rule seems to be the absorbing 
topic of conversation in financial circles, 
as a stringency in the market_is prognos- 
ticated before the first of July, owing 
to the calling of loans by banks 
and other organizations having divi- 
dends to pay. The crash of the 
Fidelity Ba at Cincinnati did not affect 
this market so much as Boston and 











Chicago, as Western paper was largely 
taken in New England and loans were 
freely called at both centers, causing 
heavy lots of stocks to be thrown on the 
New York market, resulting in the panic 
of Friday last. The rates for loanable 
funds at the Stock Exchange have been 
run up on several occasions, although 
gat borrowers with sonegeelye collateral, 
ave experienced little difficulty in cover- 
ing their wants at about 6@7 per cent. 
The rates of Domestic Exchange on New 
York at Chicago, St. Louis and Boston 
are against this center, and accordingly 
the banks fail to recruit their resources 
from that quarter, while the recent fail- 
ures have imparted a more conservative 
feeling, and there is a closer scrutiny in 
making loans. Call loans at the Stock 
Exchange and bankers’ balances have 
been quoted from 6 upto 15 per cent., 
but the bulk’ of the business transacted 
has been at 6@7 per cent. Commercial 
paper has ruled quiet with moderate offer- 
ings. First-class indorsed bills, with sixty 
or ninety days to run, have been taken at 
5 per cent. discount, four months at 54@6, 
and good single- -named paper at 5@64. 


STOCK MARKET. 


The Stock Exchange was the scene of 
considerable excitement during the week, 
ow'ng to the successful hammering of 
prices on the part of the bears, and suc- 
cessfully causing a general decline in 
values on the whole list. As aresult there 
is a feverish and panicky feeling prevail- 
ing which is likely to unsettle the market 
for some time. The troubles of the Fidel- 
ity Bank of Cincinnati, together with a 
tight money market, and the liberal sell- 
ing movement caused thereby, resulted in 
the panic that was anyeneness on Friday 
morning last, when Manhattan dropped 
from 1564 to 115 and the whole list fell 
from 2 to 414 points. A sharp reaction 
took place and the market left off with a 
more settled feeling, though many of the 
stocks failed to reach the position previ- 
ously occupied. The situation has many 
elements of doubt, but probably a few 
days will suffice to give us clearer light 
and regulate some of the entanglements 
that have been caused by the recent 
slump, which seems to have been the re- 
sult of a scare, more than anything else. 

The Governing Committee having de- 
cided that the Stock Exchange shall be 
closed from next Friday afternoon until 
the morning after the Fourth, this will be 
a short week in Wall street. 


U. S. BONDS. 


The market for governments was in- 
clined to be weak and sales were limited, 
as there was comparativeiy no investment 
demand, quotations were fractionally 
lower as will be seen by the following 


table: 

Bid, Asked, 

i , 1891, Registered..... . ......s.06. 10944 109% 
ss xccecconsecsseeecties 

1 thor, Registered 

4s, 1907, COUPON... .........e secre renee 2 





BANK STATEMENT. 

The statement of the New York City 
Associated Banks, issued on Saturday last, 
showed a gain in the reserve of $1,270,725. 
The surplus reserve now amounts to 
$3,345,875. The changes in the averages 
showed a decrease in loans of $889,400, a 
decrease in specie of $482,400, a decrease 
in legal tenders of $1,586,600, a decrease i in 
net Topestie of $3,192,700, and an increase 
in circulation of $46,800 


BANK STOCKS. 


The following shows the closing quota- 
tions of bank shares : 
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America.. ..-1€5 170 (Mechanics’.... .. 
American Ex M44 Mercantile nen S 
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The Bank of New York (National 
Bank) has declared a semi-annual divi- 
dend of 5 per cent., free from tax, payable 
July ist. 

The Bowery National Bank has de- 
clared a dividend of six per cent., payable 
July ist. 

The Central National Bank has de- 
clared a semi-annual dividend of four per 
cent., payable July Ist. 

The Continental National Bank has 
declared a dividend of three per cent., 
payable July 5th. 

he East River National Bank has de- 
clared a dividend of four per cent., paya- 
ble July ist. 

The Fourth National Bank has declared 
+ i of four per cent., payable July 
st. 


The ergy vn and Traders’ National 
Bank has declared a semi-annual divi- 
dend of seven per cent., payable July ist. 


The Irving National Bank has declared 
a dividend of four per cent., payable 
July ist. 


The Leather Manufacturers’ National 
Bank has declared a dividend of five per 
cent., » payable July 1st. 

The Market National Bank has declared 
a semi-annual dividend of four per cent., 

payable July ist. 

e Mercantile National Bank has de- 
clared a dividend of three per cent., paya- 
ble July ist. 

The National Butchers’ and Drovers’ 
Bank has declared a semi-annual dividend 
of four per cent., payable July 1st. 

The National Citizens’ Bank has de- 
clared a dividend of three and a half per 
cent., 2 y+ ame July ist. 

The National Park Bank has declared a 
semi-annual dividend of four per cent., 
— July ist. 

e National Shoe and Leather Bank 
has declared a semi-annual dividend of 
four per cent., payable July ist. 

The Phenix National Bank has declared 
a dividend of three per cent., payable July 
Ist. 

The Tradesmen’s National Bank has de- 
clared a dividend of three per cent., paya- 
ble July ist. 

The Bank of America has declared a 
semi-annual dividend of four per cent., 
— July ist. 

e Eleventh Ward Bank has declared 
a semi-annual dividend of four per cent., 
— July 1st. 

e Mount Morris Bank has declared a 
dividend of three per cent., payable July 
Ist. 

The Chicago, St, Paul, Minnea 
Omaha Railway Co. has declared a semi- 
annual dividend of three per cent. on the 
preferred stock, payable July 20th. 

The Citizens’ Savings Bank has declared 
interest at the rate of three and a half per 
cent. per annum, payable July 18th. 

The Manhattan Savings Institution has 
declared interest at the rate of three and 
a half per cent. per annum, on $1,000 and 
under, and three per cent. on sums over 
$1,000 and not exceeding $3,000, payable 
July 18th. 


UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT 


AND OTHER DESIRABLE 


SECURITIES 
Por INVESTORS. 


All stocks and bonds listed on the New York Stock 
Exchange bought and sold on commission for cash. 

Deposit accounts received and interest allowed on 
monthly balances subject to draft at sight. 

Lists of investment bonds and information concern- 
ing securities furnished on request either personally 
or by mail. 


Harvey Fisk & Sons, 
BANKERS, 
2 NASSAU STREET, New YORK. 


lis and 





0/ AND HALF PROFITS 
y! INVESTMENT 
CONTRACTS. 


I take money to be invested in Real Estate, and give 
** Investment Contracts” therefor by which I agree to 
use my best judgment, buy on the lowest and best 
terms possible, look after the property, pay taxes and 
assessments, Take all Titles in the Name ot 
the Investor, sell to best advantage, and when the 
deal is closed the Investor shall first receive all of his 
or her money back with interest at 7 per cent. and 


ONE-HALF (4) THE PROFITS, | take the 
other one-half (34) the profits instead of commissions 
or other compensation. Send for copies of my “In- 
vestment Contracts.” After several years’ experience 
I have never failed to net Mie investor less than 13 per 
cent. Money also loaned on real estate at 7 per cent. 
to8 per cent. References furnished on application. 


RUSH B. WHEELER, 


GHICAGO 
REAL ESTATE AND LOANS 


MONEY LOANE 5 per cent. 34 per cen! 
6 per cent. on improv coal estate in C cago. awd 
est collected and remiited comi qpanelly, © without 
INVESTMENTS MADE in im 








astern 
lished 1872. 
ee me. Trust and Savings Bank. Chas. 
Counselm. 
wi M. 9 MERIGOLD & CO.,, 
__ 183 La Salle St., Chicago, Il). 


MARIETTA AND NORTH GEORGIA 
RAILROAD COMPANY, 


We offer for sale. interest, 
FIRGT Radio abebe BE Bock ot dees SOLVEAR G o Pee 
changing th gauge. of ny soe nist 
e 
to yd width and ioe extending the existing 
Atl anta aang Knoxville 
The bonds will be ‘Teady for delivery on or before 
June 7 By 
N. B.—Any existing bonds of the com will be 
geoesves in, payment for those now offered, at the 


Circulars giving full information may be had on 
plication to either of the endethigned.” —— 


BOODY, McLELLAN & CO,, 


57 Broadway, N. Y. 


JAMES W. JACKSON, 


Augusta: Georgia, 


KANSAS AVIAN, COMPART, 


Paid-up Capital and Surplus........... 
Devotes its entire whe to ee ee = 


rf ns for Eastern I 
A bsolute Snfe — 


ty. 00 

For references and further particul add 

H. E, Ball, Pres’t. Soe Morrell, v 

B. R. Wheeler, Sec’ isi P. T. Bartlett, A: ‘Ass't-Sec’ y- 
_ Topeka, Kan, _ 131 Devonshire St. Boston, M Mass, — 





A FIRST-CLASS INVESTMENT! 


The Equitable Oil Co., 


PAID UP CAPITAL. ONE MILLION DOLLARS 
divided into 
FIVE HUNDRED THOUSAND SHARES, par value, 
non-assessable, TWO DOLLARS EACH, has been 
and now is earning large monthly dividends, 
THE CENTRAL TRUST CO.,OF NEW YORK, are 





BROWN BROTHERS & CO, 


NEW YORK. 


MEMBERS OF NEW YORK, PHILADELPHIA AND 
BALTIMORE STOCK EXCHANGES. 


Execute orders forall Investment Securities 
BUY AND SELL BILLS OF EXCHANGE 


On Great Britain gad freland, the Cuntipent, Austra- 
lia and West Indies 


Issue Commercial and Travelers’ Credits 


AVAILABLE IN ANY PART OF THE WORLD. 
Make Telegraphic Trausfers of Money. 


BETWEEN, THIS COUNTRY, EUROPE AND BRIT- 
H AND DANISH WEST INDIE 


BROWN, “SHIPLEY & 00,, London and Seveen: 
United States Government Financial Agents, in 
England. 


Vermilye & Co., 
BANKERS AND BROKERS, 
16 AND 18 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK CITY, 
Dealers in Investment Securities, 


BUY AND SELL ON COMMISSION FOR CASH OR 
ON MARGIN ALL SECURITIES LISTED AT NEW 
YORK STOCK EXCHANGE. 


DEPOSITS RECEIVED AND INTEREST AL- 
LOWED ON BALANCES SUBJECT TO DRAFT AT 
SIGHT. 


eNE Le soe 


D. §. (ieee aa 


THIS PAPER. ° 


A. R. CHISOLM & CO., 


61 BROADWAY. 
10 SHARES AND UPWARD. 


Rises. | stocas, | Om. 


And all other Securities that are dealt in on New 
York, San Francisco, Ph nese fsold ror ca r Boston 
Exchanges t 


COMMISSION 1-16. 


Loans made at low rates of interest. 
(EsTABLISHED 1876.) WEEKLY CIRCULAR FREE, 
































the Register, Transfer and Subscription Agents. 
Application for a LIMITED NUMBER OF SHARES 
for a short time only may be made to 
8S. L. SIMPSON, 66 Broadway, N. Y., 
where further information may be had. — 


- F, E, TROWBRIDGE, 


BANKER AND BROKER, 
Nos, 3 and 5 Bread or 29 Wall Streets, 


(BRANCH OFFICE, 200 BROADWAY, N. Y.) 


Member of the New York Stock Exch 
of the Merchants’ Exchange Nati onal Bauk —— 


can Savings Bank, ‘American Safe Deposit Company, 


etc., 
Sccurities bought ped sold 
or on Margin. 4 ‘All inquiries = Se. = cash 
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6% NET INTEREST 


" JARVIS-CONKLIN 6 


MORTGAGE TRUST Co., 


NSAS CITY 
Capital Pa Pali-ny et 1,200,000. 0 


ures secured by first n 1ortgages 
real estate held by the Mercan til le Trust Co CouNew York. 
Call at Office or wri 
ROLAND R.CON ORR ‘Eq’ thle ole Bld’g, N. Y. City. 
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6:72 ESA 


ponientete + Th 
Corn and what region in U. Aah oo Cosbele ae 


ities 
Any loss 7 ‘th 
oon Over Write for 
fa parijicujarsto year DICKINDON & CON Micke 


7% « GorpD S% 
1st MORTGAGE. : LOAN NS 


Interest and prin: 
lute prt ee Ly “f pa 4 a ¢ Hy hilpars on selected’ ny orep- 
erty. Best of references. ay three to six times the loan. 
Interest paid as gh cn as U. 8. Bonds, in N. aos Exchange, or at 
10% bank. Nothing safer or more 4 ble. Send for map. 
10 % in advance on six and nine months’ Loans. Security 


ample. 
Ness County Bank, 
N.C. MERRILL, President. —— NESS CITY, Kansas. 
For duplicate soe and full information, apply to 


fice, 4) WATER 8T., Boston, Mass. A. E. ALVORD, en 
ee C Will call on patios in Boston or Victatiy if desired} 


BUSHNELL & BUSHNELL, 














REAL ESTATE & PRIVATE PAWEERS, 
365 Robert Street, Corner & 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 











THE INDEFENDENT. 
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A. 8. HATCH & C0., 


BANKERS, 
No. 5 NASSAU STREET, 


Dealersin UNITED STATES BONDS, and 
other desirable securities, 

All marketable STOCKS and BONDS 
bought and sold on commission at the New 
York Steck Exchange, or in the open mar- 
ket, 

Active stocks and bonds listed at the New 
York Stock Exchange bought and sold on 
margin, 

UNITED STATES BONDS and other 
CHOICE INVESTMENT SECURITIES 
bought and sold DIRECT at current market 
prices NET. 

Deposits received and interest 
allowed on balances, 


WM. R. UTLEY, 


Dealer in Investment Securities, 
7 WALL ST., NEW YORK. 


Twenty years’ experience in the busi- 
ness. First-class Municipal Bonds and 


Old Mortgage Railroad Bonds For Sale. 


NVEST:. ‘Through the 
ound and Reliable 
WESTERN FARM MORTGAGE co. 
F. M. PERKINS, | AWRENCE, KAN. “gtcrctany 
PAID UP CAPITAL, $250,000.00. 


The Choicest Ist portya ge Farm Loans, also the 
Company’s Ten Year Debentures, based upon its 

id up Gapited and Assets of over No 
Pocses ll years’ supersence with absolute satis 
faction to over 1500 Investors. Send for circulars, 
sorme ond 4 ttt informat Bepack Offices in N. 3 
S78 avo w * & Bon sgt 


A soup SOLD © PER CEN PER CEN] 


Per annum, first mort gages on productive Real 
Estate, Loans app ed by Tocoma National 
Bank. Best or Revenunc ES EAST AND West. Cor- 
respondence Solicitec 
Address ALLEN c “MASON, Tacoma, Wash. Ter. 


» 4 FARM 
LOANS 


‘4 Ty ‘a 
HAYDEN & DICKINSON, 
Bankers, DENVER, COLO.,, 

Offer to investors choice, well selected loans on im- 
roved farms worth three to five times the amount of 
he loan. Interests per cent., payable semi-annually 

by coupons. Interest and principal collected and re- 

mitted by us without charge. 

All loans receive our careful personal super- 
vision, All titles approved by our attorney 

Seven per cent. loanson choice Denver C ity prop- 

erty. County and School Bonds for sale. 

Parties wishing to make investments can send the 
money direct to the Bank of North America, New 
York, for our credit. Write ee partic ulars. 

Highest references east and 

HAYDEN & DIC KINSON, 
Bankers, Denver, Colo, 


GEO. H. HAZZARD, 


REAL FBTATE AND LOAN, 
» PAUL, MINN 
Main a. Gor.-Am’ n Bank Building. 











Invests for non-re ace Solicited. 
Send for printed matteron 
Saint Paul State Ag’t American Surety Co.,of New York. 


Loans on City Property 

Secured by First Mortgage on Improved Real Esti ite 

worth several times the amount of loan. Interest 7 

per cent. to § per cent. net, payable sem!|- ~y--y 4 We 

use such care in making investments that loss {s im- 

fag ible, rsonally examining the poegenty and see- 
L tle is perfect in ail respects. 

r by permission to American Exchange Bank 
we Duluth National Bank, Duluth; First National 
Bank, Towanda, Penn.; Hon. U lysses Mercur, Chief- 
Justice Penn., Philadelphia. 

KiM BERLEY & STRYKER, 

No. 26 Beard of Trade, Duluth, Minn, 


60. T°o. 8%o 


The American Investment Company, of 
Emmetsburg, lowa, incorporated with a_ paid- > 4 
capital of 600,000 and $75,000 surplus, wit 
branches of Huron and Mitchell, Dakota, offer first 
Mortgage Farm Loans in lowa, Minn., Dakota, and 
Neb., both Principal and Interest Guaranteed. 
Also 6 per cent. Debenture Bonds (obligations of the 
Company), running W years, secured by Mortgage 
jeans‘ deposited with the Mercantile Trust Co., 
N. talso issues Demand Certificates of Deposit 
= 5 5 per ont. interest. Write for pamphlet and refer- 





as S. Ormsby, Pres., Emmettsburg, lowa, 
A. L, Ormaby, V.-Pr., 150 Nassau St., N. Y. 


5% GOLD INVESTMENT. 


pentures issed by the lowa Loan and Trust 
Co., principal and semi-annual interest, Re ayable in 
Gold Coin at the Chemical National Bank, New York, 
where the Bonds are well known, are now among the 
most desirable securities offered for investment, be- 
ing secured by first mortgage upon Real Estate in lowa 
and Nebraska, worth about three times the amount 
loaned, and steadily increasing in value. Prudent in- 
vestors, who look first for safety rather than a high 
rate of Interest, should give these debentures a careful 
investigation before inv sone. elsewhere; they can be 
obtained at the Chemical National Bank, Morton, 
Bliss & Co.,and H. Dewing & Son, New York (¢ City 
F. A, Smith, No. — eater Temple, Boston ; de 
Walker, South Berwick . Payson ‘& Co. 
Portland, . Elliott & Ryder, Manchester, N. H.; L. 
D. Sanford, Mantes Het Copn.,; . Ss. eee , Geneva, 
. ¥3 Lamprecht Brothers Cc leveland, Ohio. 
wee fuller ieformation aE aher of the above, 
dress the Home Office, Des Moines, lowa. Cor- 
waence solicited. 
jor NM,OWE SS. 


H, A, COFFIN, 
Tr reas. 


§” GUARANTEED, 


FIRST MORTGAGES 


upon IMPROVED 


FARMS AND CITY PROPERTY 
IN EANSAS 

Always to be bad of usat 6 & 7 per cent, 

Imterest semi-annually. Col- 

lected and remitted free of cost. 













United States Trust Co. 


OF NEW YORK. 
NO. 49 WALL STREET, 
Capital and Surplus 


SIX MILLION DOLLARS. 


This company isa legal depository for menege paid 
into court, and is authorizedto act as guardian or 
trustee. 

INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS 
which may be made at any time and withdrawn after 
five days’ notice, and will be entitled to interest for 
the whole time they may remain with the company. 

Executors, administrators, or trustees of estates, and 
females unaccustomed to the transaction of busine 
as well as religious and benevolent institutions, wil 
f.nd this company a convenient depository for money, 


JOHN A. STEWART, President. 
GEORGE BLISS, Vice-President. 
JAMES 8. CLARK, Second Vice-President. 


TRUSTEES: 
DAN. H. ARNOLD, ERASTUS CORNING, 
THOMAS SLOCOMB, Albany. 
CHARLES E. BILL, 8S. B. CHITTENDEN, 
WILSON G. HUNT, Brooklyn. 


CLINTON GILBERT, 
DANIEL D. LORD, 


JOHN HARSEN RHOADES, 
ANSON PHELPS STOKES, 
SAMUEL SLOAN, ROBERT B. MINTURN, 
JAMES Low, Geo. HENRY WARREN, 
Wa. WALTER PHELPS, GEORGE BLIS8, 
D. WILLIS JAMES, WILLIAM LIBBEY, 
JOHN J. ASTOR, JOHN CROSBY BROWN 
JOHN A. STEWART, EDWARD COOPER, 
5S. M. BUCKINGHAM, W. BAYARD CUTTING, 
Po’k’psie. CHARLES 5S. SMITH, 
peal E. LAWRENCE, WILLIAM ROCKEFELLER, 
ISAAC N,. PHELPS, ALEXANDER E. ORR, 
WILLIAM H. MAcyY, JR. 
HENRY L. THORNELL, Secretary. 
Lous G. HAMPTON, Assistant Secretary. 


CHOICE INVESTMENTS. 


WE have for sale first mortgages on improved farms 
ocated In the best portions of Iowa, Kansas, Ne- 
braska and Dakota. Also mortgages on business and 
residence properties in Des Moines. For particulars 
and references, address. 

DES MOINES LOAN AND TRUST CO., 

Des Moines, +" ; 
Or, R. E. Carpenter, 38 Park Row, ¥. 
Edward Forsythe, 703 W b RS Street, Phila. 


Solid Iowa Investments. 
THE NEW ENGLAND MORTGAGE 
AND INVESTMENT CO., 


of Des Moines, Lowa, with capital of $150,000, of- 
fers Guaranteed lewa Mortgages, also 6 per 
cent. ten-year debentures (its own obligation) secured 
by first mortgages deposited with the American 
Loan and Trust Co,, of New York. Abundant 
references. 





_ DIVIDEND. 


THE BANK OF NEW YORK, N. B. A.? 
NEW YORK, June ‘ vst, 1 1887. § 


rEVHE BOARD OF DIRECTORS HAVE THIs DAY 
declared a dividend of Five Per Cent., free from 
tax, payable on and after July Ist, 1887. 
The transfer books will be closed until July 5th, 
1887. 





E. S. MASON, Cashier. 


THE pow ERY NATIONAL BANK, , 
NEW YORK, June 24th, 1887. 
MEVHE BOARD OF DIREC TORS THIS’ DAY DE- 
clared a dividend of six per cent., free of tax, 
payable on and after July Ist. 
kK. HAMILTON, Cashier. 


4 Macc CEN TRAL NATIONAL BANK OF THE 
TY OF NEW “YORK, NEW YORK, June 24th 


“FORTY- FIFTH SEMI-ANNUAL DIVIDEND. 

The directors of this bank have this rx declared a 
semi-annual dividend of FOUR PER CENT., out of 
the earnings of the past os months, pay. as ‘on and 
after Friday, July Ist, 188 

The transfer books will be closed from_ twelve 
o'clock M., June 25th, until the morning of July 6th, 
1se7. EDW’D SKILLIN, Cashier. 


(secs TAL NATIONAL BANK. 
J w YORK, June 24th, 1887. 
vyeeavenrrs DIVIDEND. 
The directors have this day declared a dividend of 
THREE (3) PER CENT. out of the earnings of the 
past six months, payable July 5th proximo, to which 


date from July ist the transfer books will be closed. 
ALFRED H. TIMPSON, Cashier. 


VAST RIVER NATIONAL BANK—A DIVIDEN 
4, of Four (4) Per CENT. has been declared ion 
the profits of the last six months, payable on and 


after July Ist, 1887. 
. E. NEWELL, Cashier, _ 


THE FOURTH NATIONAL BANK ) 
O¥ THE CITY oF ew YORK, 
yew YORK, 28d, 1387. 
FP\HE BOARD OF DIREC TORS HAVE THIS DAY 
declared a dividend of four per cent., payable on 
or after July Ist, 1s87. The transter book will remain 
closed until that date. 
0. D. BALDWIN, President. 


By 
nes 





rae iy IMPORTERS AND TRADERS’ NATIONAL 
K, of New York. 
New YORK, June 22nd, 1887. 

A dividend of seven per cent. out of the earnings of 
the last six months has to-day been declared by this 
bank, payable on the Ist day of July next. The trans- 
fer books will remain closed till that date. 

EDWAKD TOW NSEND, Cashier. 


IRVING Narson AL BANK 
NEW YORK, Tome 20th, 1887, ; 


4 eee BOARD OF DIREC TORS OF THIS BANK 

have this day declared a dividend of Four PER 
CENT., payable on and after the first day of July next, 
until which date the transfer books will remain 


closed. pe, G. E. SOUPER, Cashier. — 
I FATHER | MANU Fac TURERS NATIONAL 

4 BANK, NEw YORK, June 4 th, 1887. 

ONE HU NDRED AND HIGHT ‘WH DIVIDEND. 

A dividend of FIVE PER CENT., free from tax, 
upon the capital stock, has this day been declared 
from the earnings of the current six months, payable 
to the stockholders on and after the first day of July 
ne 
‘The transfer books will remain closed until that 


date. 
ISAAC H. WALKER, Cashier. 


“THE MARKET NATIONAL BANK } 
New YORK, June 2ist, 1887. 


MVHE BOARD OF DIREC TORS HAVE THIS 
DAY declared a Semi-Annual Dividend of FOUR 

(4) PER CENT., free of tax, payable on and after 

July ist, 188 

Te books will remain closed until that 


os. A. GILBERT, Cashier. 


AMPLE SECURITY AT "OZ, 
BS VRvESE 1 Wels to 


JOHN D. KNOX & CO. 
Pioneer Kan. an, Mortgage Loan Firm. 


TOPEK SAS, 
And get their Jnvestors’ Guide tree, ant 
read the profitable experience of 
patrons of this House. 





ERCANTILE NATIONAL, BANK, 
NEW YORK, June 2th, 1887. 
The directors of this bank have this day declared a 
dividend of THREE PER CENT., free of tax, payable 
on and after July Ist, 1887. 
hing transfer books wm, remain closed until that 
dat - B. SCHENCK, Cashier. 
ATIONAL BU TCHERS’ AND DROVERS’ BANK 
New YORK, June 25th, 1887. The Directors of 
this Bank. have this day declared a semi-annual divi- 
dend of FOUR (4) PER CENT. yable on and after 
July ist, 1887. The twansteq boat 2 will remain closed 
until that date. Wo. H. CHASE, Cashier. 


NATIONAL CITIZENS’ BANK, 
New YORK, June, 21st, 1887. ; 


A DIVIDEND OF THREE AND ONE-HALF PER 
CENT., has been declared payable to the stock- 
holders on and after the first day of July next. 
D.C. TIEBOUT, Cashier. 


ryVHE NATIONAL PARK BANK 
NEw YORK, 2ist June, 1887. 

The Board of Directors have this day declared a 
dividend of FOUR PER CENT., free of tax, payable 
on and after Ist July, 1887. 

The transfer books will be closed from the 23d in- 
stant until the 5th om, 

. K. WRIGHT, Cashier. 


4 ie NATIONAL SHOE AND LEATHER BANK, 
of the city of New Yor 
New YORK, June 24th, 1887. 
TH hd 
The Directors of this Bank have this day declared a 
semi-annual dividend of "POUR (4) PER CENT., free 
of taxes. Payable on and after July Ist proximo, 
until which date the transfer book will be closed. 
AUGUSTUS M. SCRIBA, Cashier. 


pam VATIONAL RANK, 
New YORK, June 22d, 1887. 


The Board of Directors have this day declared a 
dividend of THREE (3) PER CENT., payable on and 
after Friday July ist, 1885, until which time the 
transfer books will be closed. 

ALFRED M. BULL, Cashier. 


THE TRADESMEN’S NATIONAL BANK, ? 
NeW YORK, June 21st, 1887. § 


A DIVIDEND OF THREE PER CENT. (3 PER 
CENT.), will be paid to the stockholders of this 
bank on and after July Ist, 1887. 
OLIVER F. BERRY. 
Cashier. | 








‘THE ORIENTAL BANK, } 
NEw YORK, June 18th, 1587. 5 
SP XTY-EIGHTH CONSECUTIVE DIVI- 
DEND.—The Board of Directors have this day 
declared a dividend of FIVE (5) PER CENT., payable 
July Ist, 1887. 
The transfer books will be closed until that date. 
NELSON G. AYRES, Cashier. 


THE NORTH RIVER BANK, } 
= ee outy or New gum, 
ORK, June 1 
SEVENTY SEC OND yay DIVIDEN Dd. 

A dividend of FOUR PER CENT., out of the earn- 
ings of Sore six phe ag has this’ day been declared 
by this bank, free of tax, RoE on and after July 
Ist, 1387. ¥ INGERSOLL, Cashier. 

THE BanE OF AMERICA, 
NE ORK, June 2Ist, 1887. ; 
TY\HE PRESIDENT AND DIKECTORS OF THE 
Bank of America have this day declared a divi- 
dend of FOUR (4) PER CENT. for the current six 
months, pay abe to the stockholders on and after Fri- 
day, July 1 Ist, 

The = boo! s will remain closed from this 
day until the morning of July 6th, 1887. 

DALLAS B. PRATT, Chashier. 

THE ss VENTH WARD BANK, } 

w YORK, June 24th, Iss7. 5 
TFVHE BOARD OF DIREC vrons HAVE THIS DAY 
declared a semi-annual dividend of 4 per cent., 
free from tax, payable on and after July Ist, 1ss7. 
The transfer books will ane closed until that date. 

HAS. E. BROWN, Cashier. 

MOUNT MORRIS BANK, , 

NEW YORK, June 224, Iss7.  § 


MVHE BOARD OF DIRECTORS HAVE DECLARED 
a semi-annual dividend of THKEE PER CENT., 
payable on and after July Ist, 1887. 
The transfer books will be ‘closed until July 2d, 1887. 
T. W. BINSON, Cashier. 


a ANHATTAN SAVINGS , INSTITUTION, 
NEW YORK, June 22d, 1887. 
72D SEMI-ANNUAL DIVIDEND. 

The Trustees of this institution have declared in- 
terest on all sums remaining on deposit during the 
three or six months ending June 30th, inst., at the rate 
of THKEE AND ONE-HALF PER CENT. perannum 
on $1,000 and under, and THREE PEK CENT. per an- 
num on the excess of $1,000, not exceeding $3,000, pay- 
able on and after the third Monday in July next. 

Interest not withdrawn will receive interest the 
same as a deposit. 


EDWARD SCHELL, President. 
Cc. F. ALVORD, Secretary. 


Wrieey NS’ SAVINGS BANK OF THE CITY OF 
J NEW YORK, Nos. 5 and 53 Bowery, corner 
Canal Street. 


FIFTY- yoURTs SEMI- ANNU AL DIVIDEND OF 
INTEREST.—The Trustees have ordered that in- 
terest at the rate of THREE AND ONE-HALF (3%) 
PEK CENT. _ annum be paid to depositors on and 
after July i8th, on all sums of $5 and up to $3,Q00— 
which have remained on Sopot for the three or 
six months ending my LN. me 


Bank open ev: A da ag Be 
EDW A. QUIN ARD. President, 
HENRY Hasan. Secretary. 
CHARLES W. HELD, Cashier. 
Cure AGO, ST. PAUL, MINNEAPOLIS AND OMAHA) 
KAILWAY COMPANY, 52 WA 





New YORK, Tune 2% 1, 1887, § 
SEMI-ANNUAL ‘DIVIDEND Or THREE 
r cent. on the preferred stock of this Compa- 
ny, will be paid at this office on Wednesday, July 
20th next. Transfer books of preferred and common 
stocks, will close on Tuesday, June wth instant, and 
reopen on Friday, July 22d, aT 
M. L. SYKES, Treasurer. 


Ore OF ‘THE “UNION NATION AL GAS SAV- 


NG CO, ft BRO. 

Nk ORK, June ‘15th, 1887. 
The gemi-annusl dividend ¢ of SIX PER CENT on the 
capital stock of the Union National Gas Saving Com- 
pany has been declared from the net earnings and will 
aid to stockholders of record of July Ist, 1887, on 

and after said date. 
By order of the Board of Tyeeiees 
J.C. RIC "HARDSON, 
Treasurer. 


WESTERN UNION TELEGRAPH Co., ? 
New YORK, June 8th, 1887. § 
IVIDEND NO. %. 

The Board of Directors have declared a quar- 
terly dividend of ONE PER CENT. upon the capital 
stock of thiscompany from the net earniaogs of the 
three months ending June 30th inst., payable at the 
office of the Treasurer on and after the 15th day of 
July next, toshareholders of record on the 20th of 
June inst. 

The transfer books will be closed at 3 o'clock on 
thd afternoon of June 20th inst., and be reopened on 
the morning of the 2d of July next. 


R. H. ROCHESTER, Treasurer. 





Commercial. 


DRY GOODS. 


For the time of year, the business 
of the dry goods market has been very 
fair, and the distribution of goods during 
the past week was of good proportions. 
New business, however, was slow, not- 
withstanding there was a good represen- 
tation of Southern buyers upon the mar- 
ket, who made a few preliminary pur- 
chases. The development of a better 
trade is expected with the early part of 
next month, after the excitement attend- 
ing the National holiday is over. Some 
large shipments of staple cotton goods, 
hosiery and fancy knit woolens were made 
on account of back orders, but the demand 
for seasonable goods was only moderate, 
and jobbers contined purchases to positive 
requirements. Fall goods were in irregu- 
lar demand by package buyers, but a fair 
business was done in certain specialties, 
as dark ginghams, prints,dress goods, etc., 
for later delivery. Among the retail stores, 
business has been good and a large quan- 
tity of seasonable goods have found their 
way into the hand of the consumer, which 
has caused a slight reassortment demand 
among jobbers for that class of fabrics. 
Values of staple cotton goods are firmly 
muintained by agents, and the tone of the 
general market is fairly steady, though it 
is a buyers’ market for such descriptions 
of fancy fabrics as agents consider it un- 
wise tocarry over until nextseason. Col- 
lections are reported to be in the main sat- 
isfactory by commission houses and job- 
bers alike. 


COTTON GOODS,GINGHAMS AND DRESS GOODS, 


In the department for cotton goods there 
has been a fair demand for staple fabrics. 
Buyers, however, are cautious and confine 
their purchases to immediate needs, there 
being no disposition on their part to antic- 
ipate the future. Stocks are in good 
shape, and orders are much larger for fu- 
ture delivery on brown and bleached 
goods than they have beenat a corres- 
ponding period for some years. Brown 
sheetings and drills are in steady but light 
demand by jobbers and converters, and 
agents report a fair businessin fine and 
medium fine bleached shirtings, and cam- 
brics, wide sheetings, corset jeans and sa- 
teens are in moderate .equest, and c»tton 
flannels are moving steadily on account 
of back orders. There was a good steady 
demand for dark dress ginghams and lead- 
ing makes are largly under the control of 
orders, as are the best staple checks and 
fancies. Fancy crinkles are more active, 
and really desirable makes are well sold 
up. Seersucker stripes, chambrays, cords, 
zephyrs and other fancy wash dress fab- 
rics continue in steady but moderate re- 
quest, and the best makes are steadily 
held. Agents report a light hand-to- 
mouth demand for all-wool and worsted 
dress fabrics adapted to the present sea- 
son, but a fair number of orders for fall 
fabrics are being placed. 


WOOLEN GOODS AND UNDERWEAR. 


The lack of activity is noticeable in the 
woolen - goods department, and clothiers 
continue to buy very sparingly despite the 
favorable condition of trade in garments 
and the present low prices of goods. The 
jobbing trade having made liberal engage- 
ments for dress goods are now taking care 
of deliveries, and in the finer grades par- 
ticularly adapted to the large retail trade 
only a moderate interest is shown. Flan- 
nels and blankets remain quiet. The deal- 
ings in hosiery and underwear was only 
moderate. Cotton hose and half-hose 
were in fair request by Southern jobbers, 
but gauze and balbriggan underwear ruled 
quiet in first hands. Wool hosiery and 
heavy wool and merino underwear were 
in moderate demand, and a fair business 
was done in fancy knit woolens, as tobog- 
gan and polo caps, toques, sleeveless jack- 
ets, leggins, etc. Jerseys and cardigans 
were distributed in fair-sized parcels, and 
leading makes are well sold up by agents, 

FOREIGN GOODS. 

The usual quiet of the season controls 
the foreign goods department and current 
goods sell slow, indicating nothing out of 
the ordinary run in the way of require~ 
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ments for reassorting purposes. Still, the 
small purchases from time to time serve 
to clean stocks up, and the supplies to be 
carried over are more than of barely aver- 
age amount. This 1s particularly notice- 
able in the instance of piece-dyed wool 
dress fabrics of the popular summer 
shades, and silks, etc., for trimming the 
same. Some fair early orders are being 
placed for hosiery for later delivery, 
but otherwise there is little if anything 
doing in goods for the fall trade. 
The imports of dry goods at this port for 
the past week and since January list, 1887, 
compare as follows with the same period 
of last year: 


For the week. 1887. 1886. 
Entered at the port... $1,648,816 $1,745,869 
Thrown on market.... 1,649,614 1,629,908 


Since Jan. Ist. 
Entered at the port... 
Thrown on market.... 


58.510,890 
58,942,759 


55.437, 196 
55,107,672 


a — 


WEEKLY DRY GOODS QUOTATIONS. 


SATURDAY EVENING, June 25th, 1887. 


PRINTS. 

Albion. . -- —@5 ; Lowell........... —@4% 
Allen’s Fancy. -5144@5% | Manchester.....544@6 
American.......544@5% | Merrimack... ...544@6 
Arnold’s......... —@6% | Pacific Fancy. .54@6 
Cocheco......... —@5% | Richmond’s .... —@6 
Conestoga. .....5 @5% Simpson’s solid 
Dunnell’sFancy54@6 black...... —@6 


Victoria solids. AMOS 
Wash’gton Tur- 
key red........7 @8 
Wav'’rly shirt’gs —@ — 

Windsor Fancy.54@6 


Garner & Co.’s 

Steel River... .544@5% 
Hamilton....... 5 @5% 
HarmonyFancy —@4% 
Hartel’s Fancy .544@5\% | 


DOMESTIC GINGHAMS. 


Amoskeag.. ....7144@7% ; Park Mills...... —@9d 
Bates’ staple... 7 @74| Renfrew........ as 
a oa . . 5B4@6%, | White Man’f’g 
Granite.. --- —@b Co., staple ....7 @74 
Lancaster....... 74@7% | Whittenton..... 74@76 








Manchester..... “~@6% | York Fancy ....74@7% 


TICKINGS. 


Am’ me g gacd 13}4@14 New England— @ 64% 





@18 Oakland, A..— @7 
@13 Palmer. . 6 4@ 634 
@12 Pearl River.. 13 @l4 
@uy% FP’ mb’ rtonAA — @— 
@ll G.— @7 
“ @10 “ fancy— @I18 
: @ 4 Swift River.. 74@ 734 
C'rd’s,A ‘AAR 2 1L2K@ 13 Thorndike, A. 734@ 8 
AC - 2 134%@14 = B. 734@ 8 
“ No.1, 32 134@14 “ 00. 734@ 8 
Hamilton, at 1 @ll S RS. 734@ 8 
D. 8&%@ 9 


York, AA..2— @— 
LewistonA 36. 1444@15 Benes = 


BROWN SHEETINGS AND SHIRTINGS. 


Ag’wam, F.36— @— _ , La’ r’ nce, us L36 514@ 534 


X36 6e@ 644 


Alle ndale. et, 24@13 | 
14 @15 ‘a Xxx 7%@ 8 
” “$4 16 @i7 | gun, 5. 45 96 10 
Ap’ leton, A, 36 6344@ 7 | Massachusetts: 
G36— @ 5 BB... .36 — @ 5% 
” . 6 @ 6% | C.....20 — @ 454 
Atlantic, A. 36 7 @ 74 Stand.36 64%@ 7 


H. .36 6%4@ 7 | M’sticRiver36 — @ 6 


” P. .36 5e@ 5% Nashua, E. -40 T4@ 73% 
“ D..36 6144@ 61g R..36 646@ 634 
“ LL. 36 5144@ 5% “ 0.30 BK6@ 5s: 
“ 31 6 @ 64) we Fr 29 @9 
Bedford, Xe 30 44%@ 454 | Ne’ m’ket, G 36 5Y4@ 534 
Boott, FF. ..36 64@ 7% 36 5 @ 0% 
Besse 07 @7T | mi N.36 5347 @ 6 
“ M.....36 64@ 6 “ DD.36 54@ 534 
* sterl’g36 554@ 6 | Pacific, Ex..36 — @ — 


Broadway. .36 544@ 5% | 
» 


og ..06 6 @ 6% 
Con’st ‘gaW 36 6 @ 634 | Pep'rell, E. 4 634@ 7 
wn 





— @ 6% 

= G.3 eed b: 3 54@, 6 

ns bi * -30 514@ 5% 
Continen’1C36 = .7-4 BK@14% 

° ¥ = . 8414 @16 
Dwight, X. = = ..9416 @18 

- } 2 S “10-4 18 @20 

“ “3 a5 11-420 @2z 
Enterprise. 35 | Pequot, A..36 64@ 7 
Exeter, A.. B. 40— @8 

et * * 511 @w 
First Prize Piedmont. ..36 64@ 634 
ore tFalls,J36 5344@6 | Poe asset, i. 40 T4Q@ 734 

fees. 36 64@ 7 | C.38 — @ 6% 
Ind’ nHe’ ow 6 64a 7% | _ 3s D 54 
K..48 114@12) | Sask, AA. 

- D.40 944@10% | Utica 

Indian Orchard [ *<¢ 
AA..40— @— | “™.......06 

“* EE..3 6 @6%| “ ........ 

© BW.— BGG * ...ccccce 

“ Dw.d— @— | aed 


stick”’36 6 @ 6 ) Be 6 6 

Laconia. . 7-4— @14 | Wamsutta. 40 igen 

.. &4— Qs | .5919 @20 
“« 1194— @18 “ 7930 @22% 

« -104 — @ “ _ 89 S2144@35 
Langley, AB @ 6% | “ 9935 @37% 
A'30 5a @ 5 | * 408 40 @4216 

o* at = 


BLEACHED SHEETINGS AND SHIRTINGS. 


Allendale. ¥ 14Q13%6 Langdon 7636 84@ 8% 
1446@16 Lonsdale ...36 8 @ sug 

<4 yi 164%@18 | * Cambric36 104@114 
Androscoggin | Masonville.36 84@ 834 





te 3b TK@ 8 Nashua, E..36 84@ 
sad 6414 @I15 .4310 @l1 
Atlantic... bt IS4O1446 “ 5-411 @2 
8-418 @20 Bk a ee 644@. 634 
Ballou&S'n3d £ 5Y@ 534 | N. Y. Mi iae loon 
Bay Mills. ..36 — @ Ble | N, * Wt'r T't36 1044@11 


Bl’ckst’n, AA | -- 5414 @15 
36 74D 7%; * 


6-416 @17% 
“ XXX.36 7M@ 8 ” -8-4 20 @2z 
Boston... 5-412 @I15 | Pepperell . 6-4 1342.@14% 
a. .-.- 6414K%016 | ” .7-414 @16 
Cabot . ....36 7 @ 7% | ~ 8-416 G@I8 
Tt vecioalall 31 644@ 6% | “ . 9-418 @20 
 sepeal 9-8 84@9 | = 10-420 @22 
“1... 54 94@10_ | “ 11-422 @2 
CanoeRiv’r,27 — @ 4 Pequot A..5-412 @18 
Dauntless ..36 5}4@ 5% | 6-414 @I16 
DwightAnch’r | Tuscarora, XX 
36 84a@ad | 36 93%4@10 


Fearless....36 744@ ms | Utica ex.h’v36 834@ 9 


Forestdale..86 — @ 8 * senti = 10%@l1 
Fruit of the 3 814@ 834 - 4 ate ¢ i 
4 | |' ier S--- (ie 
. ¢. ™4@ 734 OF cecaciedl 8-4 21 C22hg 
=. 2 2 sh . 224425 
GladiatorNig aye "30-4 25 @2 ea 
— @- aa 100 27 





amsutta 
omar ings = $8) x ont Bt 
real - § cambr 
= 33— @ i cS F 5-4 1446@16 
Green G....56 534@ 6 Washingt’n36 
Hill’s Semp. mPa Wauregan,100s 
“ * No. 3. 
* cambr’c36 4@10 
Whitin cas ee 4 ae 
“ Ki A 
Williamsville 
Al.s1l — @ 9% 
Winona ....36 854@ 9 
LangdonGisss 9 @% 9% 
DEN 
Amcskeag... 136014 
ston.. _ 
Colu 
XXX) 4 an ll @12 


olu 
RXR blue 28 ll @12 


@12 


, blue. 12 
Otis, @l1 


BB....—11 
Pearl River.. 13 
Warren, AXA 12 

BB nl @i1 
York Blue. . @13 
COTTON DRILLS. 
Appleton..... — @ 6% 
Augusta. . -- 0— @ 
Boott 


RS 





os @ 

Toominentel —- @ 

Hamilton.. .. @ 6% | Pi mont....— @ 

Langley D:...= $ cic Bionidens 
BLUE AND BROWN STRIPES. 

American.... 7 8 Hamilton . 

~~ rh 9 au 

Arlington.. 

Boston.. 

Columbian... 


-10 @10 
8 @ 8&4 
lena A.- @10- 

7 B.— @% 


_ AND SATEENS. 
Amory.... ... — Kearsarge sat. 7 
Androscoggin 64@ 7__ | Laconia.. ° 64@ @ Os 
Canoe River..— @ 5 | Lawrence.. _ 
Clarendon.... — @ 5 ansett. — $ 6% 
Conestoga.... 5 sat. 74@ 
Hallowell..... -- wea. 8ig@ 8g 
6 


ee rel 
Indian Orch’d — — @ 


@ 534 | Roc 
BLUE CHEC 
Caledonia, X.— @9 P'kMills, Bl 90 1434015 
Xx:— @10 | 818 @ls% 
Economy . .30 844@ 834 | Union, 850.... 124%@13 
Otis.......... 84@9 | York, T..... -— @ 


F. P. Robinson to, 


Cleanfast Black Stockings 





A full line of Ladies’ Gents’ 
and Children’s, also Bicycle 
Stockings. Send for Price- 
a. For sale only by 


 THESIERY CO, 


927 Broadway, N. V. 








CORSETS 


ONED WITH KABO. 
The ont CORSET made that can be re' 
its purchaser after THREE WhEE'S 
EAR if not found 
PERFECTLY SATISFACTORY 
in every respect, and its price refunded thr sole. 
Made in a variety of styles and prices. Sol 
class dealers everywhere. Beware of aoe mt 
tations. None genuine without Ball's name on box. 


@ CHICACO CORSET CO., ® 
202 FRANKLIN STREET, CHICACO. 
402 Broadway, New York. 








Weekly Market Review. 


WHOL =a QUOTATIONS TO COUN- 
RY MERCHANTS. 


|For the week ending Saturday, June 25th, 1887. 
COFFEE. 


TEA. 
Oolong, Medium to Finest.. 





Japan, 
young Hyson, s e 
Enelish Breakfast, “ 


SUGAR. 






Cut Loaf, Cubes 
Crushed. . 


‘ 8 Scism 64 





Powdered.............. 644@ 614 
Granulated, Standard. 6 @6 1-1 
Standard A.......... 554@ 5 11-16 


Extra C White.... 





54@ 5 5-16 
Extra C Yellow........ 2d @5 
SIN ionc.o <sutiacnc¥sesans so sect cesses 45-16@ 4% 
MOLASSES. 
New Orleans, a | rae * oe 
Porto, Rico, Ponee, . Choice to Fancy ....41 ie 
Mackerel, poner. No. vs ci bbl. (200 Ibs)... » 4 
a Coast No. 2 ‘ as eamaial eebes 
Codfish, m3. 60 . boxes, # M........ 5 
Shredded, 1 ) Tins, # doz.... .... 17 
Halibut, Iceland, smoked, TC abiaieaewi %4 
Herring, Medium, scaled. ich ctilaaisis 1 
PROVISIONS. 
PORK 
ae at pion ibe $14 50 @$14 75 
I, icin as5:d ahakoukGhees en —— @14 2 
OD) Seer i5 3 @ 16 75 
asc ans mason sens 1500 @15 # 
BEEF: 
2 ne ee 70 @ 90 
Packet, DoF DDI... ....ccc0ee - 30 @ 98 
CuT_ MEATS: 
Smoked Hams................ _ 1 
= Shoulders. Pet ae = 
DRESSED HOGB..............+06- ° 6% 7 





BUTTER. 


Gilt ‘e Fresh crm’y, tubs........ ere 
Prime Creamery, tubs................... 1 
Choice Dairy, tubs 


OOo meer s ews ssseereseeeess a8 





Pipeay le, small size, 4 in case......... 
Schweitzer, pee aN 7 b eaddacewas 19 


LARD. 
Wooden pails, 20 lbs., @ 
Tierces 
Half bbls 





FLOUR, MEAL, Etc. 
Winter Wheat, Strictly Fancy Roller Patent, 


IN toda Sia tene x ts nirecawenms $5 70 

Perfection Roller Process, Minn. Spring 

Wheat, highest grade..................... 5E 

Minn. Spring Yheat, best grade............. 5 40 
New Process, Fancy ‘Winter Wheat......... 5 30 
XXX St. Louis, Mo., \ plerpena Wes kvccccse 5 25 
i ®. asete 490 
eat, Roller Ee 5 30 


RRC CRS Fe 5 00 

AA XX Family, Choice Winter Wheat...... 5 20 

XX Fancy Winter Wheat.................... 5 10 

Good Value, XX Family Winter Wheat..... 5 00 
Rye Flour, Fancy State Supe es oranecees 36 


Superlative Graham Flour, b 
ov Graham Flour, cases, 12 6-h 


Corn Flour from Southern White Corn 400 
GRAIN. 
WHEAT 
BU I cv acboccuconces. $— 884@$— 88 
le a paicee nnvaeannesves - @ — 87 
ED  cticsacdicscserenes — 8% @— 8% 
ORN 
DE do ita duis easandeudie — 44@ — 47% 
MT Min cn ein dle whe dot-e eo bndadads —- @ 
| Sart ery —-—- @--— 
TS er eer ere —— @— 88 
SM Ms cciedos asans —--—- @-T7 
ets Ms venues. odcoxioce —— @— 
BEANS: 
Ds 2. sacs ccdacet piraonit 1% @ 180 
Di cskbidehonseseeesnsenents 17% @ 180 
inane caasonae ochnues 200 @ 205 
EAS: 
Green, prime, # bush........ —--—- @ 110 
MILL FEED. 
(We quote per 100 lbs.) 
A TP is nicvcetdennceesdss. ve $— 6 @$— 70 
ES SRC RS: — 6 @ — 67% 
Middling, 80 to 100 Ibs... ........ —70 @ —% 
harps, a aah a a tt % @ 100 
[eee —— @— 80 
Gad 5. dente acabpereennin —-0 @— 8% 
HAY AND STRAW. 
Hay, No. J, por, p00, Ibs aa ee $— 89 @-—— 
Hay, ee Bios senagae — 6 @— 70 
Hay’ Nog’ eg OR. — 5 @-— W& 
Hay, Shipping  ) coaenaiaetell —-O @— 5 
Hay, Clover ay Soemaaaeare —-0 @— 4% 


Hay, clover mix’d ‘* = 
Hay, salt 


Straw, long 
Straw, short - 
Straw, Oat ° 


Straw, Wheat “ 


COUNTRY PRODUCE. 











EGGS, 
State and Penn., fresh laid.............. 144@15 
io nih hi aninatneamscon .. 44ahs% 
Western, fresh-laid....... @14% 
PE GED cncceconeccosa —- @ 
Goose eggs 
DRESSED POULTRY. 
Turkeys, fair to choice.................. 8 @10 
Philadelphia Springs.......... .......... 20 @28 
Western Springs i> ceaiéeacnnalneemenannies 14 @18 
SRE ia Re a ee 1044@12 
Ducks,per EE Ee Ae 10 @20 
VeogEeaeas. 
Potatoes, State, per bbl..........$ 1 50 @ 20 
new, Southern, er bbl. 1 25 @ 20 

Cabbage, Southern, per bbl...... —% @1 oO 
Asparagus, per doz. bunches..... —25 @18 
Turnips, white, per 100 bunches... 3 @ 5 00 
Beets, Southern, per 100 bunches. — — @— — 
Cucumbers, per crate............. 130 @150 
Radishes. per 100 bunches........ —-— @— 
Green Peas, per bag............... 130 @—— 
String Beans, percrate............ — 50 @10 


DOMESTIC GREEN ware. 


Applies, Southern, New, per pbbl.... 2 00 @8 00 
Blackberries, per pint.............. 5 @ 10 
oa) er re @ 7 
Gooseberries, per qt................ 5 @ 6 
Huckleberries, per qt..............+ 10 @ 
Strawberries, Up-river, per qt..... 7 @ Ww 
Raspberries, age Scaeeiphadtman made 2 @ 18 
I 8s @ 1 
Peanuts, Va., hand picked, per 1b. 4@ 5% 
DOMESTIC DRIED FRUIT. 
Apples, || fase ell Re a ale AR ec 5 @6 
ss i cniccecankceudd onaend 54@ 5% 
* ce — @— 
lS Sa ae — @-— 
I dis ck 56 dn adda ve cbebies 44@ 5 
ne 0 aa eee * ar —@ 
ER 2) Se A ee 9 @10 
ES 2 ee 8 @ 8% 
ER ne Rass du cinwpmeeens aneiann @25 
I  aivcdies+00n vavicsctibecdwelns —@7 


WOoOoL MAREET. 


OxI0, PENN., and W. V 
X, XX, and above, Washed Fleece — 31@34 
No. 1. 88@39 
No. 2. .“ ery ee 
NEw York Strate, Micu., WIs., AND IND.: 


X, and above, Washed * Fleece........... @31 
No. 1. i Ee: 37@38 
No. 2. ad TM Sesvesng tel 37@38 
TUB WASHED. 
Average to Superior. ........ccccccccceee 36@41 
COMBING WOOL. 

Medium, washed...... "ers Sees 38@39 

OO ET 29@31 

OREGON AND SOUTHERN STATES: 

Unwashed clothing ( 20@28 


combing | 





THE 
RESTAMERICAN 


test ow s your time 
to get orders for our celebrated 


and Baki 
i or, and secure & beautiful 


Band or Moss China 
Tea Set. Dinner Set, Gold Band 
ilet Bet, W nen, Reage I. Lam Castes, or 


Rennes s ra Dictionary. AEF Hines 


EA ©O., 
P. ae cont Bt, shew York. 





TYPE, — 7S MATERIALS 
VANDERBURGH, WELLS & CO, 

“ Strong Slat’”’ Cases and Cabinets, Chases, Stands, ete 

COMPLETE OUTFITS. 


Engravers’ T , Machinists 
East cor, Bh A ae N. YW. 








Jusurance. 


THE MUTUAL FIRE. 


THE public at large, it may be, has taken 
small note of the internal squabbles of the 
Mutual Fire. The founder of this com- 
pany is Mr. P. B. Armstrong, who was 
only a few months ago unceremoniously 
routed out of his position as secretary. 
There has clearly been a partisan division 
among the trustees, the majority adhering 
to the fortunes of Mr. Whitman, the Presi- 
dent, and taking the ground that Mr. 
Armstrong isa bold, bad, and dangerous 
man, from whom the company is never to 
be fully safe until he is placed under some 
sort of restraint, while Mr. Armstroug, if 
we remember correctly, ascribes the differ- 
ence to his attempts to restrain Mr. Whit- 
man from steps which were not good busi- 
ness. Since his exclusion, Mr. Armstrong 
has been busy with his own plans, which 
may be either the organization of a new 
company or the capture of the existing 
one. Apparently the latter; for the trus- 
tee who was most active against him and 
advised him, as a friend, to commit offi- 
cial hari-kariin order to save himself from 
dismissal has now sent a confidential cir- 
cular to some certificate-holders, asking 
them for a selling price, avowing that his 
object is solely to prevent Mr. Armstrong 
from getting control and offering ten per 
cent. more than the figure he hears has 
been offered by Mr. Armstrong. 

Mr. Armstrong organized the company 
and gave it its position; he is a practical 
underwriter of long experience, while his 
opponents are not underwriters at all; he 
devoted his time and energies to the busi- 
ness; these are facts, whatever can be al- 
leged against him. On the face of it, he 
has apparently been treated in a very 
shabby and discourteous, not to say unjust 
and ungrateful manner, and it is not in 
human nature that he should be satisfied. 
Nobody likes to be used as a ladder to 
climb on and then be kicked over when 
the purpose is served; and apart from that 
if Mr. Armstrong thinks, as he may easily 
be credited with thinking, that a company 
which he conceived and created and with 
which his name is connected has been 
taken, to its detriment and danger, out of 
his hands and consigned to those who are 
incompetent, he is entirely justifiable in 
getting control if he can. It is said that 
one result of his being kept out will be to 
turn the Mutual into a stock company; if 
this be true, and if he would continue it 
on the original plan, as may be supposed, 
it is certainly desirable to have that plan 
receive the fullest practical trial. At least 
there is something grotesque in the cry 
that the founder of a company is boring 
away at its outer wall and will destroy the 
whole if he succeeds in effecting an en- 
trance. 





> - 
TOO PERSISTEN ms 


A HARTFORD paper notes the fact that, 
notwithstanding all which has been print- 
ed about the collapse of the Charter Oak 
Life, following a long course of nursing, 
and notwithstanding the several official 
notices which have been sent to policy- 
holders, there are persons who suppose the 
company to be still solvent and ‘‘a going 
concern.” What is more strange, some of 
these persons are policy-holders, for it is 
said that nearly every day the remittances 
for several premiums come to the receivers 
from all parts of the country. According 
to requirement of law, these remittances 
are sent back. Now if these policy-hold- 
ers, who must be supposed able to read, 
have received any of the notices sent them, 
every one of which conveyed information 
of the fact of the company’s insolvency, 
what was done with them? Were they 
read without being comprehended, or were 
they thrown aside and their contents for- 
gotten; or did their recipients think it safer 
and better to keep on sending renewal 
premiums, under a hazy notion that 
somebody or other would thereby become 
bound for the original amount expressed 
in the polici~’ or—what then? Or did 
they throw away the notices as imperti- 
nent or as of no sort of consequence, with- 
out ever glancing at them at all ? 

Verily, people are ‘‘ queer ”—how queer 
only those know who do business with a 
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large number of miscellaneous people 
scattered over a wide area and in a wide 
variety of circumstances. A publication 
office is an excellent place to learn the 
queer side of human nature. The letters 
and postal cards not dated, or bearing the 
name of the town only and leaving that 
of the state to be discovered from the 
postmark, or left without any signature, 
or stated to contain remittances which are 
not there, or wrongly addressed, or not ad- 
dressed at all, or insufficiently paid—these 
are the slightest of the oddities; the mat- 
ter of many communications is outside the 
remotest boundaries of practical business 
dealings. And as for not reading at all, 
or reading without comprehension, the 
daily routine is full of instances of that. 
It seems to be actually impossible to state 
the simplest proposition—say the price of 
an article and the terms on which it is 
sold—so plainly as to get it through the 
heads of all people; usea ‘* not” and peo- 
ple will leave it out in reading; omit the 
“not” and they will put it in. The 
perverse impenetrability of the average 
man is one of the psychological curiosities, 
and a very queer instance of this is that 
some members of an insurance company 
insist on paying renewal premiums after 
there is nobody to receive them. 


saliitadunieiniinadaaneed 

In connection with the subject of rebates 
in life insurance section 68 of the Mas- 
sachusetts act of this year may be cited; 
another section providing a penalty of fine 
up to $500 for violation of any provision, 
the penalty whereof is not otherwise spe- 
cifically provided: 

“No life insurance company, doing busi- 

ness in Massachusetts shall make or permit 
any distinction or discrimination in favor of 
individuals between insurants of the same 
class, and equal expectation of life in the 
amount or payment of premiums or rates 
charged for policies of life or endowment in- 
surance, or in the dividends or other benefits 
payable thereon, or in any other of the 
terms and conditions of the contracts it 
makes; nor shall any such company or any 
agent thereof make any contract of insur- 
ance, oragreement as to such contract, other 
than as plainly expressed in the policy is- 
sued thereon; nor shall any such company 
or agent pay, or allow, or offer to pay or 
allow, as inducement to insurance, any re- 
bate of premium payable on the policy, 07 
any special favor or advantage in the div- 
idends or other benefit to accrue thereon, 
or any valuable consideration or induce- 
ment whatever not specified in the policy 
contract of insurance. 
The prohibition here lies upon the com- 
pany as to making, or permitting to be 
made, any distinction in rates or rebate in 
premium. It is strict enough, and ought 
to prove effective enough to accomplish 
the purpose, although the main difficulty 
will, of course, bein securing the evidence 
to establish legally the fact of violation. 


_ INSURANCE. 





INCORPORATED 1851. 


THE BERKSHIRE 


Life Insurance Company 
OF PITTSFIELD, MASS. 
LIFE and ENDOWMENT POLICIES. 


For circulars and plans, address the Home Office, or 
the agencies, 271 Broadway, N. Y.; 223 Washington St., 
Boston; 512 Walnut St., Philadelphia, 


UNION CENTRAL 
LIFE INSURANCE CO., 


CINCINNATI, O., Dk, JOHN DAVIS, President. 


The Company tae attention to its popular poll- 
cles issued on the 


LIFE-RATE ENDOWMENT PLAN, 


which combine present protection with future pan 

ment benefit at ordinary Life Rates, The in- 

crease in new business written by the UNION CEN- 

TRAL in 1886 over 1885 was more than 60 per cent.,, 

and the largest increase perc entage of any regu- 

lar life company in the United Sento, 

art age ncles address the C ompany, 

COL. J. W. WOODS, M’ So iig'r Eastern Dey 

a 


nut Street, Philadelphia. 








1851. 1887, 


MASSACHU SETTS 


MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF SPRINGFIELD, MASS, 


36 Years of Successful ience, 
PURELY MUTUAL. 
Every policy-holder a stockholder and entitled to 
participate in distributions of surplus. 
The Mass. non-forfeiture applies to all policies, and 
contains the most liberal features ever before offered. 
Examine its merjts before insuring your life. 


ACTIVE AGENTS WANTED. 


M.V.B. EDCERLY, President. 
HENRY 8, LEE, Vice-President, 
JOHN A, HALL, Secretary. 


@ECURITY FROM LOSS BY BURGIARY, 
SS BERY, FIRE OR ACCIDENT. 


THE FIDELITY 
Insurance, Trust, and Safe Deposit 
Company, of Philadelphia, 


IN THEIR 
uEWw MARBLE FIRE-PROOF BUIL DING, 
21-331 CHESTNUT STREET 


CHARTER PERPETUAL. 
COPrT AL... pececcoouepeccecs eobepacsencsonenaes $2,000,000 





ROB- 





VAULT DOORS wWinpep BY THE YALE TIME 


SECURITIES AND VALUABLES ef eve 
Gon, including BONDS and STOCKS, PLATE, JEW- 

, DEEDS, etc., taken for SAPE KEEPING, ON 
SPECIAL GUARANTY, _AT THE LOWEST RATES. 


DEPOSITS aay wel SY RECEIVED ON 


INCOME COLLES TED AND. REMITT ED FORA 
DERATE CHARC 
The Comp: pany. a as EXECU TORS ADMINISTRA. 
TORS and GUARDIANS, and RECEIVE and E- 
CUTE TRUSTS of eve description, Seas the ‘coun 
corporations, and individuals. 


ast L TRUST FUNDS and INVESTMENTS are kept 

arate and apart from the assets of the Company. 

re additional security y, the Company has a S ial 

Trust capital of $1,000,000, primarily responsible 
their trust obligations. 


WILLS REC EUPTED FOR. AND SAFELY 
VITHOU' IT € CHARGE, 


STEPHEN A. CAL DWEL EL L, President. 
JOHN B., OBST, Vice-Pr esident, and in charge of 
the Trust Department. 
ROBERT ATTERSON, T Treas. and Sec. 
DIRECT TORS: 
Stephen A. Caldwell, William H. Merrick, 
Edward W. Clark, John B. Gest, 
C. A. Gree Edward T. Steel, 
George F. T Thomas Drake, 
Henry C. Gi = Thomas McKean, 
John C. Bullitt. 


THE 
MANHATTAN 
LIFE INS. Co., 

OF NEW YORK. 


1850. (87 YEARS.) 1887. 


General Agents and Canvassers wanted for desira- 
ble territory, to whom permanent employment and 
liberal compensation will be given. Address, 

JAMES M. MCLEAN, President, 
HALSEY, Ist Vice-Pres'’t. 
H. B. STOKES, 2d Vice-Pres’t. 
H. Y. WEMPLE, Secretary. 
S. N. STEBBINS, Actuary. 


THEUNITEDSTATES 


Life Insurance Company, 
IN THE CITY OF NEW YORE. 
(ORGANIZED IN 1850.) 
261, 262 and 263 Broadway, New York. 


descri 





for 


KEPT 


J. L. 





GEO. H. BURFORD, President. 
Cc. P. FRALEIGH, Secretary. 
A. WHEELWRIGHT, Ass’t Sec 


All Policies henceforth issued are incontestable for 

any cause after three years. 
sath Claims ow at once as soon as satisfactory 
proofs are received at the Home Office. 

Absolue security, combined with the largest liber- 
-— assures the popularity and success of this Com- 
pan 

xn forms of Tontine Policies tssued. 


New = 


Mutual Life Ins. Co. 


oe F, Loma Pres. Jos. M: GIBBENS, Sec 
$3 7,081 2 
$3U955 33 
Total Surplas......... on 675,205 88S 


The attention of the public is called to the New 
Feature in Life Insurance adopted by this Com- 
pany, of issuing Endowment Policies for peecieely the 
same premium heretofore charged for whole Life Pol- 
icles. These policies participate in the Annual distri- 
bution of surplus, and are subject to the Massachu- 
setts non-forfeiture law of 1880. 

Cash surrender = paid-up insurance values in- 
dorsed on every aes 

Pamphlets ex anaiory ofthe New Feature may be 
had on application at Company's Office, 


POST-OFFICE SQUARE BOSTON. 





Are You Interested 1 in Life Insurance? 


If so, examine the Renewable Term Planof the Provident Savings Life Assurance Society of New York, 
which is the safest, the fairest and the most economical system of life insurance attainable. 
Among all the life insurance companies in the country, the Prevident Savings shows the largest ratios of 
assets and surplus to liabilities and the smallest ratios of outgo for death claims and expenses. 
The actual cost to secure $10,000 in case of death, was for the year 1886. 


At age 3 Policy No. 13,253 89 40 
“ « 38 “ 13,884 9 00 
7? & Me * 13,325 112 80 
“ « 53 “ “ 13,420 122 fet) 


HOME OFFICE, Equitable Building, 120 Broadway, and 21 Nassan Street, New York, 


SHEPPARD HOMANS, President and Actuary. 


WM. E. STEVENS, Secretary. 


CALL IN PERSON OR SEND FOR PROSPECTUS. 


THE MUTUAL 


Life Insurance Co., 
OF NEW YORK, 
RICHARD A. McCURDY, President, 


is not only the largest Life Insurance Company in the 
world, bat has always been the pioneer in all matters 
tending to the popularizing and spreading of life in- 
surance and its benefits. 

Its new Distribution Policies are most liberal in 
their terms to policy-holders,and are practically unen- 
cumbered with restrictions as to occupation, residence, 
and travel. 

Policies are payable upon presentation of satisfactory 
proofs of death. 

The Mutual Life Insurance Company’s policy says 
to the insured, in plain and simple terms: “Pay your 
premiums, and the person designated by you will 
receive the amount named in this policy at your 
death.” This promise is guaranteed by gross assets of 


$114,181,963, 


which are nearly $14,000,000 in excess of the sum re- 
quired under the provisions of the laws of the State of 
New York to meet its labilities. 

The Mutual Life Insurance Company is a purely 
mutual company. There are no stockholders to ab- 
sorb profits. Every dollar of profits is divided among 
policy-holders, each of whom is a partner with equal 
proportionate rights in over $114,000,000,. 
Profits distributed among members in the last ten 


years: 
‘ $32,099,475. 
Total payments to policy-holders during the same 
period, over 
$243,000,000. 


The following examples of 


Wonderful Results 


of insurance in the Mutual Life Insurance Company 
are given for the careful consideration of intending 
insurers: 

The late Ezra Wheeler, a prominent merchant of 
New York City, became insured in the Mutual Life in 
May, 1858. For over thirty years he paid his annual 
premium in full, and his dividends were credited to 
the policy in the form of additions, according to the 
following statement: 

Policy No. 11,798. 
Amount, $5,000. 


Annual premium, $183.05. 
Five-year - 
riod ¢ Additions. 
icc captbbeenqsscsnaaddas. cocscaancedacacauascumn $616 16 
. 1,259 59 











BED COW FUR ic cee. .  cwascnvencssscccesesecseses 538 00 
Post Mortem Devidend.....cccces.sseccesccsecses 109 00 
BOtal AGRI. 0 occccccscccveseseceseccsscecescs $7,859 CO 
UO OF Pave Cathie e cactvesecesonncsiciaxe $5,000 00 
Fatal Chalten PabA,.ccccsvestsssesec coessed $12,839 00 
Total Premiums... ..ccccccccsccccccccese 


6,040 65 
Paid by the Company in excess of Pre- 
EE $6,798 35 
Since 1875 the annual cash dividend on this policy 
was uniformly larger than the annual premium, thus 
making the policy self-sustaining. 


FIVE PER CENT. COMPOUND IN- 
TEREST. 


Two Endownent Claims Late- 
ly Paid. 


Secret of the Mutual’s Prosperity. 


In 1871 a well-known merchant of New York City 
invested the sum of $3,025.92, asa single premium, in 
the purchase of two 15-year Endowment policies in 
the Mutual Life Insurance Company, each for the 
sum of $5,100. The policies were paid on September 
llth, 1886, and the amount which the owner received 
from them was $7,956.34, additions having been cred- 
ited according to the following statement 

Policies Nos, 124,175 and 124,176. 





Period ending Additions. 
PIB ooxccccscccsctncetonsnenesegsseecsesnesenceste $603 64 
1881.. 126 36 
1886. 526 34 

Total QGARIONB. 6000 cccccsccecs. seccvcccoccoscs $1,756 34 
OE ins cs sccsnccie. suakaccisecsvcasenes 6,200 0C 

Wetak nea GOONIIOR, cone ccscscccccvcccncccs 7,956 34 


This investment realized over FIVE PER CENT. 
COMPOUND INTEREST, besides insurance protec- 
tion for 15 years. 

The following shows the growth of the Mutua: Life 
Insurance Company of New York during the past ter 





years. 
Pre- New In- 
Assets. miums, surance. 
En iscwseces $84,749,807 $14,030,153 $20,491,920 
86,833,340 to 28,299,818 
88,212,700 12,687,88) 38,394,554 
91,529,754 inane 33,700,759 
94,506,498 12,196,624 34,760,755 
97,746,363 12,845,592 87,234,458 
100,912,245 13,457,928 87,820,597 
103,585,301 13,850,258 34,687,989 
108,451,779 14,768,901 46,548,994 
ate sicennns 114,181,963 15,634,720 56,852,718 


There is no company in existence that has shown re- 
sults so profitable to the policy-holder as the Mutual 
Life Company of New York, and no other company 
can or does conduct business at so low acost. The re- 
sult is that the policy-holders get the profits. 

The following table shows the amounts received by 
the Mutual from policy-holders during the last ten 
years, as well as those returned: 

Pats to | aaa er 


cla ims, 


Amount re- 
ceived from 
policy-holders. 
$14,020,153 41 
15,092,719 83 


ure 
chased insu Bu. 
and dividends. 


$18,949,100 48 
14,400,052 13 
14,015,555 48 


14,402,049 90 
13,129,108 74 











$134,840.71 06 $136,427,906 25 
The amount returned is 101 per cent. of that received. 





OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


NEW YORK, JANUARY 2th, 1887. 
The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the Com 
pany, submit the folllowing Statement of its affair 
on the Sist of December, 1886. 
Premiums on Marine Risks from Ist Jan- 


uary, 1886, to 3lst December, 1886......... $3,809,250 5 
Premiums on Policies not marked off Ist 

TANUALY, WBG.......cccccccrececsccccseces.co 1,426,049 46 

Total Marine Premiums..............+++ $5,235,299 99 
Premiums marked off from Ist January, 

1886 to 31st December, 1886...............+ $5,817,699 80 
Losses paid during the same 

eae $2,206,588 68 
Returns of Premiums and 

Pinca casacevacsne 841,378 15 
The Company has the following Assets— 

viz: 
United States and State of New York 

Stock, City, Bank and other Stocks...... $9,382,375 
Loans secured by Stocks and otherwise. . 707,100 00 
Real Estate and Claims due the Company 

IED a deaanacdctesecendesanecccseen 501,647 81 
Premium Notes and Bills receivable..... 1,568,134 20 
ee Be aes acdewevaensécoscoccscacecnese 285,254 68 

I ct ten nhinadinksinesia tennsieeaaen _ $12,444,511 09 69 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profits will be paid tothe holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the first 
of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1882 will 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the first 
of February next, from which date all interest there- 
on will cease. The certificates to be produced at the 
time of payment and canceled. 

A dividend of forty per cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company for the year ending 
3ist December, 1886, for which certificates will be is- 
sued on and after Tuesday, the third of May next. 

By order of the Board, 

J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 


TRUSTEES: 





J. D. JONES, ADOLPH LEMOYNE, 
W. H. H. MOORE, WILLIAM D. MORGAN, 
fe 3HA’S H. MARSHALL, 
SANES LOW FRED’K H. COSSITT, 
WM. STURGIS, ILLIAM BRYCE, 
BENJAMIN H.' FIELD, JOHN ELLI orn. 
JOSIAH O. LO AMES G. DE FOREST 
DMUND W. CORLIES, CHARLES D. LEVERICH, 
ROBERT B. MINTURN, JOHN L. RIKE 
WILLIAM DEGROOT, DENTON SMITH, 
HORACE GR to) BLISS, 
WILLIAM E. DODGE, ISAAC BELL, 
WILLIAM H. MACY,’ EDW’D FLOY D-JONES, 
Cc. A. HAND, ANSON W. HAR 
JOHN WLETT, THOMAS MAITLA 
WILLIAM H. SITLAND, we 


WEB JNO. EDGA 
CHARLES P. BURDETT, nn BURS LEY. 
HENRY E. HAWLEY, JAMES A. HEWLETT, 


GEORGE H. MACY 
JOHN D. JONES, President. 
w. - H. MOORE, Vice-President. 
A. A. RAVEN. Second Vice-President 





J. M. ALLEN, President, 


W. B, FRANKLIN, Vice-President, 
J. B. PIERCE, Secretary, 








Continental. 


(Fire) Insurance Co. 


OFFICES, {Broo York, 100 Broadwa 
Continental ¢ Brooklyn, cor. Court an ‘Montague 
Buildings: and No. 106 Broadway, E. 
Reserve for re-insurance.....82,383,800 53 
(of which for Inland Marine, $52,950 00) 
Reserve, ample forallclaims, 481,323 S2 
Capital paid in in cash........ 1,000,000 00 


Tie TR, io.caeiens- 0nd coiconsen 1,374,856 93 


Total Assets, Jan, 1st,1887. $5,239,981 28 
This company conducts its business under the Re- 
strictions of the New York Safety Fund Law. The 
two Safety Funds together equal $1,200,000 
DIRECTORS: 

H. H. LAMPORT, President. 
F. C. MOORE, Vice-President. 


CYRUS PECK, 2d Vice-Pres’t and Sec 
SAMUEL D. BABCOCK, SAMUEL, A. SAWYER. 


GEORGE, BLIS NO. L. RIK 
B.CHITTENDEN, WILLIAM BRYCE, 
va: HOSWAN NRY F. SPAULDING 
HENRY C. BOWEN RICHARD A. McCURD 
AURELIUS B. HULL, JOHN H. REED, 
HEO RE F. VAIL, HN H. EAR 
HEODORE |. HUSTED, CHARLES. H. BOOTH, 
JOHN CLAFLIN, | EDWARD MARTIN 
s 
SEYMOUR L. HUSTED, BRADISH JOHNSON, 


. M. BUCKINGHAM, 
YE 


ALEX. E. 

WM. L. ANDREWS, y D. VERMIL 

Fuas phates, | WOR SEAre 
Wil. G. LOW. LAWRENCE FCRNURF 


HIRAM BARNEY. 
A. M. KIRBY, Sec. Local Dep’t 
B. C. TOWNSEND, Sec. Agency Dep’t. 
CHAS. H. DUTCHER, Sec. Brooklyn Dep’t 
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FORTY-SECOND ANNUAL REPORT 


OF THE 


New York Life 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 


OFFICE: NOS. 346 AND 348 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
JANUARY lst, 1887. 


Amount of Net Cash Assets, January Ist, 1886....... $63,512,618 00 


REVENUE ACCOUNT. 


IN i cisyunseiacaqcctncaesss cascasbarksstentaccseaeguessonharmmasedenaboune $16,586,067 69 

Less deferred premiums January Ist, 1886 878,161 G5—$15,507.906 04 

Interest and rents (including realized gains on Securities sold)............ 4,157,786 42 

Less Interest accrued January Ist, 1886 435,284 18— 3,722,502 24—$19,230,408 


$82,743,026 25 


DISBURSEMENT ACCOUNT. 


Losses by death, including reversionary additions to BAMO.................ssseeeeeees $2,751,005 9% 
Endowments, matured and discounted, including reversionary additions to same. . 559,075 O01 
Dividends, annuities, and purchased policies..........sceccsecssecsscccssccccccecccccees 4,311,119 11 

I ccc nc nad cinineibines eekutbanakenseee $7,627,220 09 
ea onic vccncecnenescscescceccscctecbantedebeascsecncsnentensescteaue 243,142 84 
Commissions, brokerages, agency expenses and physicians’ fees...............-++++++ 2,529,357 57 
Office and law expenses, salaries, advertising, printing, etc............0.seeeceeceeees 


528,672 3O—$10,928,402 


$71,819,623 48 


ASSETS. 


Cash in bank, on hand, and in transit (since received)...........csseecsecseeeeeeeeseers $3,023,505 13 
United States bonds and other bonds and stocks (market value $43,124,278 88)........ 89,522,443 99 
RN ri ccckivecptcnnsientessiszenacenessscaciacesscdsnsctabebventenninacueninecmneenntns 6,839,974 22 
Bonds and mortgages, first lien on real estate (buildings thereon insured for $14,000,- 

000.00 and the policies assigned to the Company as additional collateral security). 15,228,775 60 
Temporary loans (market value of securities held as collateral $5,912,741.00).......... 4,450,000 00 
*Loans on existing policies (the reserve held by the Company on these policies 

I cccs .cnrtunases. cisensdabiadieantesdiebmeneeaebians 408,619 44 
*Quarterly and semi-annual premiums on existing policies, due subsequent to Jan- 

Se i tinsccnesveusdnigvncaedecsdnnsausrebenenncneeiabeabduedatiensensirieae sition 1,041,666 15 
* Premiums on existing policies in course of transmission and collection. (The Re- 

serve on these policies, included in Liabilities, is estimated at 1,050,000)........... 646,437 14 
RE Sint enti ctisnacinrcekbntasatcnmebivigcataeanemecseeanbbnienetis 161,905 31 
Accrued interest on investments, January Ist, 1887....... 0 ..eecce ceccececccceececees 486,497 10—$71,819,625 


Market value of securities over cost on Company’S DOOKS......:...c0.csssceeecesscceceees © eeeeeeeeees 3,601,829 


* A detailed schedule of these items will accompany the usual annual report filed 
with the Insurance Department of the Stateof New York. 





CASH ASSETS, January 1st, 1887 - - $75,421,453 37 


Appropriated as follows: 


Adjusted losses, due subsequent to January Ist, 1887 


pndlane st sadieuhuiusnd Aten peeeiens tas $202,546 43 
re os cin canina cckonwstinensianisindasbesdndseecosecoesse 355,625 28 
Matured endowments, due and unpaid (claims not presented).................eseeeees 37,890 70 
STEED BD GE RE GHOTIOE, BOW aos isccinsin cn ccecwccsaccs ce cccncecesen: covctecs 9,318 74 


. Reserved for re-insurance on existing policies: participating insurance at 4 per 


cent. Carlisle net premium; non-participating at5 per cent. Carlisle net pre- 


Reserved for contingent liabilities to Tontine Dividend Fund, Jan- 
uary Ist, 1886, over and above a 4 per cent. reserve on existing poll- 





I I ip a ea capped naciy Suge) eideaees mon eabene $3,123,742 77 
RE Se FP Ge TI oes svc ccciccen scccevcsevccscsdsescoseces 1,320,530 69 
DEDUCT— $4,444,273 46 
Returned to Tontine policy-holders during the year on matured Ton- 
edn biaslinnntsih © 00 tain Rais eset hive aspedltkaodineiedodaiandne smal tiiiesammanee 267,848 21 
Matames of Domiine Pend, Sammars Bah, WM evccccccccccccccccccccocccccccscccccccsccence:s 4,176,425 25 
Reserved for premiums paid in advance..............ccccecececeeceeeeces seseeenevese 33,720 72 
$67,340,926 12 
Divisible Surplus (Company’s Standard)..............ccccccc00 cceevceeeeeees 8,080,527 25 





$75,421,453 37 
Surplus by the New York State Standard at 41¢ per cent. (including the Tontine Fund), $15,549,319 53. 
From the undivided surplus of $8,080,527.25the Board of Trustees has declared a reversionary dividend to 
participating policies in proportion to their contribution to surplus, available on settlement of next annual pre- 
mium. 


Death Claims Income from Insurance in 


paid, Interest. force. Cash Assets. 
1882, $1,955,292 1882, $2,798,018 Jan. 1, 1883, $171,415,097 Jan. 1, 1883, $50,800,306 
1883, 2,263,092 1883, 2,712,863 Jan. 1,1884, 198,746,643 Jan. 1, 1884, 55,542,902 
1884, 2,257,175 1884, 2,971,624 Jan. 1, 1885, 229,382,586 Jan. 1,1885, 59,283,753 
1885, 2,999,109 1885, 3,399,069 Jan. 1, 1886, 259,674,500 Jan. 1, 1886, 66,864,321 
1886, 2,757,035 1886, 3,722,502  Jan.1,1887, 304,373,540 Jan. 1,1887, 75,421,453 


Number of Policies Issued during the year, 22,027. Risks assumed, $85,178,294. 





TRUSTEES: 


HENRY BOWERS, 
WILLIAM H. BEERS, 
HENRY TUCK, 


WM. H. APPLETON, 
ALEX. STUDWELL, 
CHRIS. C. BALDWIN, 
EDWARD MARTIN, 
R. SUYDAM GRANT, 


ELIAS 8. HIGGINS, 
JOHN CLAFLIN, 
WILLIAM A. BOOTH, 
JOHN N. STEARNS, ARCH. H. WELCH, 
RICHARD MUSER, WILLIAM L. STRONG, 


WILLIAM H. BEERS, President. 
HENRY TUCK, Viee-President. 
ARCHIBALD H. WELCH, Second Vice-President. 
RUFUS W. WEEKS, Actuary. 


GEORGE H. POTTS, 
WALTER H. LEWIS, 
ROB’T B. COLLINS 
Hon. B. H. BRISTOW 
LOOMIS L. WHITE. 


THEODORE M. BANTA, Cashier. 
A. HUNTINGTON, M.D., Medical Director. 





Equitable Life A ssurance Society 


In SURPLUS (namely the excess of accumuiated funds 
over liabilities) ; in PREMIUM INCOME; in the amount 
of ASSURANCE IN FORCE; in annual NEW BUSINESS, 
the Soctety exceeds every other life assurance company, and 
may be justly regarded as the largest and strongest organt- 
zation of its kind in the world. 








ASSETS, Fanuary rst, 1887, . . + $75,510,472.76 


LIABILITIES, (4 per cent. basts,) . $509,154,597.00 
SURPLUS, (4 per cent. basts,):. . « $16,355,875.70 


Surplus, 44% per cent. basts, $20,495,175.76. 
The Surplus, on every basis of valuation, ts larger 
than that of any other life assurance company in the world, 


OUTSTANDING ASSURANCE, . $411,779,098 .0O 
NEW ASSURANCE, 1886, » . ~~ $IIT,540,203.00 
TorAL INCOME, 1886, . . . . $19,873,733-19 
Premium Income, 1886,. . . . $10,272,154.02 











Improvement during the Year. 





ncrease of Premium Income, . . $2,810,475.40 
Increase of Surplus, (Four per cent. basis) $2,493,030.03 


Increase of Assets,. . »- + . « +» $8,957,085.26 


H. B. HYDE, President.‘ 


W. ALEXANDER, Secretary. J. W. ALEXANDER, V.P. 


HOME 
INSURANCE COMPANY OF MEW YORK 


Office, No. 119 BROADWAY. 








SIXTY-SEVENTH SEMI-ANNUAL STATEMENT, 


JANUARY, 1887. 








CE Dr is dn asc 0nendn nncsieccsnsnnkspadesndiwtpeveawengitesoaes $3,000,000 00 
Ds TE TN a aa 06 58.00.6190 5 hh.0:0.00:0:5:05:0550 002600 esenseasccnewes 3,038,648 00 
Reserve for Unpaid Losses and Claims................6.00c0ceceeeees 350,268 50 
Ie ica ce anh tathussceaesecsieanseseseesessegaseesnsepenouaeral 1,413,795 05 

I BI ooo oc ice sibnnesscccdesphcenevccsepeesionsssseposanascsneccen $7,802,711 55 





eR ii x cinnivic ns hvcnecnsshonnes: HebR sake ovncesdadeseescetsecnesnsieee $237,312 85 
Bonds and Mortgages, being first lien on Real Estate........ ......... 705,000 00 
Caddnd Minton Mocciew Cammres WHIMO) soo i occss hic csee diesen vscvcteceves 2,885,373 75 
Bank and Railroad Stocks and Bonds (market value)................. 1,625,255 00 
State and City Bonds (market value)...............cceccccsscccccccccees 226,000 00 
Loans on Stocks, payable on demand. .......... 60.0... cece cece cee eens 449,000 00 
ee IS Ge BOE I i IE ren 0505 6660603505 neve cccdaskeacesvenndons 22,495 40 
Premiums uncollected and in hands of agents..................6.000005 273.283 33 
IN cs sina rancushndnseeesheGhonnasaaweeenekesietaensuetebiseeakiie 1,378,991 22 





Total.... $7,802,711 55 





T. B. GREENE, 
W. L. BIGELOW, 
E. G. SNOW, Jr., 


CHAS. J. MARTIN, President, 
D. A. HEALD, Vice-President, 
J. H. WASHBURN, Vice-President and Sec’y. 


Ass't Sec’s. 





WASHINGTON THE 
LIFE INS. CO. OF NEW YORE. — 
= ne moe pein ot FIRE 

- holders neon the advan- INSUR- 





tage over those of all 
other companies, in Non- 





7 
forfeitable dividends to Ve Philadelphia, 
keep their policies Im) vey ._ZVENTH ANNUAL STATEMENT. 
foree, DO CREDA PRR LLY A $500,000 00 

See Charter. Reserve for reinsurance, unadjusted losses, 
IDS a ore v0ss0hen05s eel, covebubie a ¥ 7) “4 
CUNO: E Gd an vs tac ccd devecictnesty sees anbemeees 42 


21 Courtlandt St. 








THOS. H. MONTGOMERY, President, $2,001,858 68 
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Old and Joung. . 


A MONODY. 


IN MEMORY OF PHILIP 
MARSTON. 


BOURKE 


BY HERBERT E. CLARKE. 


SPRING stands upon the threshold, half in 
doubt 
And half in coy caprice, a little while, 
Though winter’s gates are opening, and 
without 
The world is waiting, wearying for her 
smile— 
But me, O Spring, thou art powerless to 
beguile. 

This black and bitter year, as oft before, 
Thou comest, but I will not join thy rout, 
Dance in thy train, or sing the songs of 

yore— 
Thou comest with no witchery in thy wile 
Because he comes no more. 


Last year, and many a year, we waited thee 
Together, hailed thy coming from afar, 
And down the forest ways, with mirth and 


glee, 
Together strewed our flowers before thy 
car— 
Now he, my friend, is where the Immortals 
are, 


The men whose glory never fades or dies, 
Who saw such visions as none else could 


see, 
And so to lesser things had closed their 
eyes, 
Those to whom earthly blindness did un- 
bar 


The portals of the skies. 


Mine is a selfish sorrow, O my friend; 
For on thy life’s long night has risen the 
day; 
Thy ceaseless, hard-fought battle hath an 
end, 
Thy weariness and pain have passed away, 
And I, even I, would not have bade thee 
stay, 
Though none is left to fill for me thy place; 
For many are good, but slow to compre- 
hend, 
And many are witty, but they must grimace, 
And most are neither, being mere dull clay 
Empty of sense and grace. 


Thine was the poet’s heart, and not alone, 
As hath been seen ere now, the poet’s pen— 
Thou, with so many sorrows of thine own, 
Forgot’st them all in those of other men, 
And in their triumphs found thy joy again, 
And thine applause was first and heartiest. 
Thou, of all singers that the world has 
known, 
Had’st surely least of envy in thy breast, 
And now thou hast what was denied thee 
when 
We knew thee—peace and rest. 


Fate found in thee a wondrous instrument, 
Thrilling to each slight touch of pain or 

joy, 

And—like a child that cannot be content 
With flower or book or picture or new toy 
While aught is left unharmed he can de- 

stroy— 

She shattered thee in very wantonness. 
What though she weeps her music shed 

and spent 

When snapped thy heart-strings ‘neath the 

strain and stress, 
Thou art safe from her, and all the world’s 
annoy 
And danger and distress, 


She had her will, and now her work is 
done— 

Her bonds were many—thou art free from 
all— 


She closed thine eyes forever to the sun, 
Showed thee fair Love a season, and let 
fall, 
When thou would’st grasp 
Death’s black pall; 
She followed thee by day, and watched by 
night; 
Set Death to break thy friendships ,one by 
one— 
And suddenly thou art above her spite, 
And in a moment art no more her thrall, 
And hast for darkness light. 


the vision, 


Nay! but I know not, nor doth any know— 
I only think thou hast gained peace at 
last, 
Art free from earthly toil and strife and 
woe, 
Fear for the future, sorrow for the past. 
I think the shadow where thy lot was cast 
As deep as that wherein thou art hidden 


now 
I think nor summer’s storm nor winter’s 
blast 
Henceforth shall stir the laurels on thy 
brow— 


That so thou sleepest soundly, even so, 
And fain of sleep wast thou, 





The March wind buffets the blithe daffodils; 
Snowdrop and crocus the rough season 

dare; 

A rumor of vague joy is on the hills, 
Gladness of expectation holds the air; 
Andin the bright cold sunshine forth I fare. 

And lo! a silent shadow at my side— 

A sad and silent shadow everywhere, 

Like to another self goes stride for stride, 

A wraith that with its desolate presence 
fills . 
The year’s house bare and wide. 


He was not wont to stay with me so long, 
And be so silent—yet, indeed, ’tis he ! 

We used to give each other song for song 
And jest for jest with instant sympathy; 
But now, whate’erJ do, he heeds not me, 

Yet will not leave me; at my side he broods 
On all the coming springs he shall not see— 

On all the glories of the fields and woods 
Wherein his heart rejoiced, whose love was 

strong 
For all spring’s wayward moods. 


And I, too, loved the season—but this year, 
By that pale shadow pacing, sad and slow, 
Though Nature whispers she is very near, 
And I have heard her vanguard’s clarion 
blow, 
And seen‘her banner tossing to and fro 
In the far distance o’er the sunlit plain, 
’Tis not the pageant that I used to kuow, 
And the wild music hath an altered strain; 
Through all its mirth and melody I hear 
The wail of loss and pain. 


But let no more than sorrow’s due be paid— 
Pride bears a part in our most keen re- 


gret— 
The world of death hath one more laurelled 
shade, 
The world of death owes fate another 
debt; 
Hail the dead victor, though our eyes 


are wet, 
And though our voices tremble; for, behold, 
Being dead,our brother speaketh, even yet, 
And still his speech is song that rings like 
gold, 
And while we live his memory shall not 
fade, 
Nor yet his praise grow old. 


But I, indeed—but I, upon his hearse 
Would fain plare one poor floweret of 
mine own— 
Now that the mourners part—the crowds 
disperse— 
And he and I are left a space alone. 
This was the truest friend that I 
known, 
Comforter, comrade , master of my lays. 
He needs no monument of sculptured stone 
To bear his honored name to future days; 
He needs no tribute of my weaker verse 
To swell his meed of praise. 


have 


Be his own words and works his monument, 

That time shall not deface, nor storms 

break down; 
Be Love and Friendship with the laurels 
blent 

To make for him a more enduring crown 

Than the fast-withering wreaths of mere 

renown— 
So let him take his rest, in his low bed, 

And when we lay our earthly burdens down 
May we be mourned like him, the death- 

less dead, 
With even such pride as lightens our lament 
Above his dreamless head. 
Farewell, O Friend—O brother mine, fare- 
well— 
Sweet singer, true of heart and bright of 
soul! 
Thine own songs mingle music with thy 
knell, 

Till their high harmony drowns the death- 

bell’s toll: 

May be thou hast but reached a higher 

goal, 
Above our earthly pain and stifling gloom— 

Lo! Winters’s gates afar asunder roll, 
Spring comes forth merrily with bud and 

bloom, 

And Nature waking from her death-like 

spell 
Strews flowers upon thy tomb. 
LONDON, March, 1887. 
iiss ‘ 
KENYON’S VERSION. 
BY CHRISTINE G, BROOKS. 

Bret Harte’s “Cicely”? Yes: Well, 
“that reminds me of somethin’ right in 
that suit.” 

We had had it rough, Molly and I, for 
five years. We were New Englanders, 
both of us; but I had come West years be- 
fore when I wasn’t much more than a 
boy, to get rid of the lung fevers I used to 
have every spring sure, and may be the fall 
between thrownin. I had nothing but my 
two hands to start with; but as soon as I'd 
made a beginning—a small one, of course 
—I went back for Molly. . 





An@ then, as I said, for five years we 
had it rough. 

In the first place, we were burned out 
in the town, and never saved a thing but 
the clothes we stood in and my team. 
Then we started again out on the edge of 
everything, where land was cheap, and it 
looked as if hard work might count for 
something. That time the Indians ran us 
off. Never saw an Indian? Well sir, you 
never want to. I don’t want to be hard 
on anything the Lord saw fit to make. I 
suppose he knows what they are for—or 
what he meant them for—I know there’sa 
good deal of talk lately about their wrongs. 
They’ve had ’em, sure enough; may be I 
don’t see things all round as I ought to. 
They say all general rules bear hard on 
particular cases. I'm one of the par- 
ticular cases, perhaps. Anyhow, they 
killed one of the children there—the girl, 
five years old; shot her right in full sight 
of the cabin, and Molly hasn’t got over it 
till this day. 

I picked up a few head of cattle cheap 
that fall, and for a year we lived in a 
wagon, camping and driving our cattle 
across the ranges. You don’t know what 


that life means for a woman, take it month 


in and month out. Cooking over a camp 
fire, and not much ‘of anything to cook, 
anyhow; clothes wet half the time; never 
warm in winter nor cool in summer, and 
never clean. That year the boy died— 
snake-bit. We wereso far from a settle- 
ment that we couldn’t get a doctor, and 
we buried him ourselves. 

We got into a cabin in the fall. Four 
of us, each one poorer than the others, 
took a section of Government land. We 
had our teams and our health, and we were 
down to bed-rock; not much of anything 
to lose and everything to gain. A man 
will work under such circumstances you'll 
find. We built in the middle on the ad- 
joining corners of our quarters, and so had 
a little settlement of ourown. We did it 
for the sake of the women; for it made an 
almighty sight of travel for us to get over 
in the course of the day. They were all 
New England women, slender and spare, 
but solid grit clear through. Plymouth 
Rock is pretty good stock. Never a whim- 
per nor a complaint out of one of them, 
though there wasn’t a second frock in the 
crowd; and if there was always corn-bread 
and coffee enough for two in any of the 
shanties it wasn’t inours. After a while, 
though, we had game enough—quail and 
prairie chickens. Prairie chickens! I 
wouldn't be hired totouch one now. I re- 
member one day along toward spring 
when Molly struck. We had had quail 
and prairie chicken, prairie chicken and 
quail, three times a day ever since I could 
remember, it seemed tome. She put her 
fork down and pushed her plate away and 
just quoted out of the Bible. *‘ Not one 
day, nor two days nor five days, neither 
ten days nor twenty days, but even until 
it come out at your nostrils and be loath- 
some unto you.” Molly knew the Bible. 

It really began to look as if we had 
touched bottom. That next spring we got 
our crops in—corn laid by, rain and sun- 
shine and hot weather all just right; and 
now and then we would hear a laugh from 
the houses. 

But the day the grasshoppers came there 
was mighty little laughing done. Clayton 
came in where I was taking my noon 
smoke and kind of dropped down ina 
chair by the door, as if he couldn’t get 
any farther. 

‘** Mountaineers !” he said, with a kind 
of gasp. 

**What?’ I said, not knowing but it 

vay another kind of Indian. 

‘**Grasshoppers!” It seems he had been 
there before. 

I ran out, and sure enough there they 
were, coming up against the sun like a 
low kind of cloud. And in a minute or 
two it was like being out in a live hail- 
storm. We tried to fight them with fire 
and hot water, but we gave it up in an 
hour. All day we sat and listened to that 
horrible crackling and craunching, and 
when they got through it. looked as if a 
fire had gone over us. Nota green thing 
left, and the corn-stalks gnawed down to 
stumps. 

We held a council of war. The end of 
it was that we drove our stock into the 
town the next day, thirty miles, and sold 





it. It didn’t make us rich, but at least we 
got the price of the hides. Then three of 
us went to work in the coal shippings, and 
Jim Clayton went back to stay with the 
women. He had smashed his shoulder 
that summer and was of no mortal use 
with shovel and pick. We were to keep 
them in supplies, and it looked as if, after 
all, things might have been worse. 

And they got worse before a great while. 
The coal company petered out just as the 
real cold weather setin. We took back a 
big load of coal; it was the only pay we 
ever got for our last fortnight’s work, and 
called another council. 

Along in November late—about the time 
when they were keeping Thanksgiving on 
the side where they know what Thanks- 
giving means—we started out on a buffalo 
hunt. There was enough to eat, such as 
it was, for a month in the cabins, and fuel 
enough to keep them warm; and by that 
time we thought work might begin again. 
Anyway, we'd have our meat for the rest 
of the winter. 

Well, it’s no use to goover that. It 
wasn’t a pleasure trip. We weren’t out 
for the fun of killing. We camped out at 
night, and rode and shot and dressed game 
by day,and did not starve nor quite freeze 
to death; and we got back again on to the 
plains along in December. 

I wanted to push through and get home, 
but the horses were played out; and all 
the next day, after we struck the 
level, we just crawled along. We had not 
heard a word since we started, and I was 
pretty anxious—Molly was not well when 
I left her; but there was no choice about 
it. I had to go; the women were with 
her, and there was a doctor in the town, 
and Clayton had a good horse, and we had 
to do about that as we had done about 
everything else—take our chances. 

I sha’n’t forget that day. Along in the 
middle of the morning a norther began to 
blow. It did not snow, although the sky 
thickened up with gray, woolly-looking 
clouds, low down and threatening. You 
never felt a norther? A wind that goes 
through your bones, that clutches your 
heart and stops your brain, that breaks 
you up body and soul. You don’t know 
anything about cold till you’ve felt one. 
If there is such a thing as a frozen Hell, 
that’s where these winds come from. It 
isn’t pure cold; it’s ghost cold, and all 
the infernal regions let loose, yelling and 
thundering up in the awful emptiness over 
your head and round you. 

Love the prairies? Well, you can love 
them a good deal better on paper than 
anywhere else. But there’s an awful fas- 
cination about them, somehow. It’s like 
the sea. A man that’s got his living on 
them for ten years is fit for nothing else in 
God’s world. He can’t get away. He’s 
spoiled for everything else under Heaven. 
He’s got to have the sky and a chance to 
breathe. It’s about all there is to get, 
better than he can have anywhere else; 
but it’s a sure fact that so much he’s got to 
have whatever else gets left. It’s like a 
poem, may be—‘‘I ain't much onrhyme”’ 
myself—driving across them in warm 
weather; horses fresh and well fed, witha 
big tent and spring cots for camping and 
a supply wagon with everything you can 
think of but ice, and may be that; all the 
world a-ripple with summer green; the 
south wind surging like a warm ocean, 
and the sky blue and soft and arching 
away up to the great White Throne. That’s 
one thing. To go trailing along, horses 
dead beat and half starved, pulling a big 
wagon through sloughs up to the axles or 
over frozen ruts that wring every bolt in 
the concern and every bone in your body; 
with mile after mile of dead grass stretch- 
ing out to the edge of the world; with 
buzzards swinging up out of nowhere, 
more like something infernal than any 
decent live thing; with coyotes yelp- 
ing and crying all night — that’s an- 
other thing, and the kind that doesn’t get 
talked about much. Perhaps you remem- 
ber that item in last winter’s newspapers, 
a half-dozen lines or so—two families 
frozen in a Texas norther, horses, dogs 
and all, just as they stood. 

That night we went into camp ten miles 
from home. There was a ravine and 
plenty of brush, and the horses were ready 
to drop in their tracks, and that last ten 
miles was one of the things that couldn’t 
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be done. So we got our fires made and 
our horses fed and sheltered as well as 
we could, and put some heart into our- 
selves with buffalo steak and hot coffee; 
and the rest of them packed themselves 
into the wagon. Some one had to stand 
guard and keep the fires going, and I took 
the contract. 

It wasn’t a dark night. There was a 
goodish bit of a moon behind the clouds, 
and it made a gray kind of light over 
everything. We were at the bottom of a 
dry canon thatran east and west, and the 
wind did not reach us. It screeched and 
screamed over our heads, and through it 
all there was a kind of moaning roar, as 
if we were at the bottom of a tide as deep 
as the stars are high. I got to thinking 
about old times away back, of one Sunday 
night just before we were married. I had 
gone East a little sooner than we expected 
and had to wait for her things to be fin- 
ished. We went to church that night. A 
keen, crisp, still night it was, when the 
sleigh-runners squeaked on the snow and 
the moonlight traced the shadows of the 
elms on the white ground as if they had 
been put inin black drawing. The church 
was warm and bright and they hadn't 
taken down the Christmas greens yet, so 
the air was full of the smell of them—that 
spicy, haunting smell, that seems as if it 
came somehow from a world before this. 
It was years since I had smelled it, and I 
sat and listened to the music and looked 
at the people, with their comfortable cloth- 
ing and faces that were cheerful, not worn 
and wrinkled with care and weather- 
Molly was an awfully pretty girl in those 
days; all pink and white like an apple 
blossom, somehow. And fighting to keep 
awake out there in the heart of a Kansas 
prairie I got to thinking about her as she 
was then and how she had changed. 
Skin the color of tanned leather now, and 
that wild, hungry look in her blue eyes, as 
if they were always staring into the dark 
for something that frightened her. And 
both her children dead, and not evena 
spray of the pine she loved so, nor a breath 
of music; nothing but a dirt floor and log 
walls that did all that was expected of 
them if they kept the weather out. 

Somebody hailed over the top of the 
bluff. 

‘What camp’s that ?” 

** Kenyon and mates.” 

**T ‘lowed it was”—scrambling down the 
sides of the gulch on his sure-footed mule 
—‘* You, Kenyon? Newsforyou. A kid 
up to your ranch, tendaysold. All hands 
doing well yesterday morning.” 

The rest roused themselves, sleepily. 
He had got off the trail, and seeing our 
smoke had struck for it. We knew and 
he knew that the chances were that it 
saved his life; but he swallowed his coffee 
and smoked his pipe and turned in with 
the rest as if getting lost in a norther 
was one of the things that happened, of 
course, to every man. 

Then I sat and thought a while, and 
finally I roused out Madison. 

‘*You take my turn,” I said to him; 
‘“*T’m going home.” 

** Not a brute that will travel.” 

‘*Tll do my own traveling—on foot.” 

‘*You'll pass in your checks before 
morning.”’ 

‘* No, the wind is at my back; no fords; 
I'll keep going;” and I went. 

Went; half running, with the wind 
driving me on till I was ready to drop. 
Once I fell and lay there with the wind 
dragging and tearing at me till I began to 
grow sleepy, and then I had got to get 
up and go ahead again. 

Perhaps you never tried crossing a 
prairie at night without a trail to follow. 
It’s a curious thing, one I can’t account 
for; one that makes you feel as if your 
body and all your senses were of no more 
account than a spent cartridge. It 
happened to me that night, space and 
time seemed to get all mixed up together 
all at once racing along; it seemed to me 
that I had been keeping up that sort of 


thing for hours. I felt so adrift somehow 


- —so horribly lost—as if I had slipped out 


of myself and was out in space without a 
landmark to measure anything by. I 
expect you'll have to try it yourself to 
know what I mean. I had no watch; 
there was no way of knowing how much 
time had gone. Of all the devils that can 


enter into a man uncertainty is the worst. 
Every sort of a fancy came into my head. 
Perhaps I did not know the route as well 
as I had thought. Perhaps I had even 
passed the cabins and was going away 
from them with every step. I ought to 
have reached them in three hours at the 
utmost. It seemed to me that I had been 
hurling along for twice three hours. 
Once I tried madly to fight back into the 
wind. It was hopeless—worse than use- 
less. Ishould drop with exhaustion in a 
few minutes, and I must keep going. 

And then I found burned grass under 
my feet. There had been a fire over the 
prairie. The ground was not cold yet. 
A new dread got hold of me. Who knew 
where it had gone or what had stood in its 
track? I ran along screaming something— 
praying or swearing—quite mad, I think, 
for a little, till I fell again and the jar 
brought me to my senses. 

I had gone over the edge of an old buf- 
falo run scooped deep by the rush of sum- 
mer rains. [I lay still for a little while. I 
must have gone to sleep or perhaps I 
fainted away. Anyway, when I came to 
myself again the world was as still as the 
grave. 

The wind had gone down, as it will 
sometimes, suddenly and entirely. The si- 
lence was horrible. I got on my feet, 
stiff and benumbed. In all that gray, 
still, ghastly space there was nothing to 
tell east from west, or north from south. 
I was lost on the big range. 

lt was still enough but the cold was 
dangerous. I could not stop. I must 
move somewhere. I must make myself a 
purpose—a purpose to keep myself alive at 
least—till daylight came. 

I began walking; it did not matter in 
what direction. If only my strength held 
out till morning—strength to keep off that 
horrible drowsiness. I know I stumbled 
heavily along. I was thinking about 
Molly and her baby; it all seemed like a 
dull dream. 

And then bells began to ring, deep and 
soft and far off. I stopped in my tracks 
to listen. It was the sound of bells, cer- 
tain, full and sweet; and I turned and 
went blindly on, following the sound as a 
hound might follow a scent. 

All at once I saw a light. It wasn’t a 
star; there were no stars. And nobody 
lived on the big range, unless some camp- 
er was traveling about, and campers don’t 
travel in the teeth of a norther. And this 
light swung and wavered, went out en- 
tirely for a second or two, and then burned 
up again. And near or far I could not tell, 
only it was a light and it moved, and I fol- 
lowed it. And I could hear the bells all 
the time. 

Then, all at once, another one of Molly’s 
Bible verses flashed into my head; some- 
thing about a ‘‘star in the East that went 
before them till it came and stood over the 
place where the young child lay.” 

Well, I wasn’t a wise man, orI shouldn’t 
have got in such a fix. I don’t think I’m 
an irreverent kind of fellow, either; aman 
couldn’t live with Molly many years and 
be that. Only I was looking for a young 
child too, and babies—little ones—always 
did seem to me near enough to Heaven to 
make that story about the star reasonable 
enough. Anyway, there it was, meant 
for me or not, and I followed it. 

More than once I fell, but Ialways got 
up and went on. I was talking to myself 
part of the time, hearing my own voice 
and thinking it was some one else's. I lost 
my sense of time again, but I kept on dog- 
gedly; and then, suddenly, the light flashed 
brighter, whirled about in a wild sort of 
way, and went out entirely. 

I gave a shout and ran forward. I 


. thought I should die if I lost it. And there 


I was standing on a wide trail, with a sort 
of square, dark shape standing up in the 
dimness before me, with light and voices 
coming out of the chinks, and somehow, 
there was the door,and my hand on the 
latch, and in another second—oh! it was 
Molly—Molly with a lamp in her hand, 
bending over a feeding-box made into a 
cradle, with a great armful of hay and a 
white sheepskin for a cover, and Madison's 
wife kneeling on one side, and Clayton’s 
wife on the other, and beyond, with the 
lights flashing in their great, wondering, 





shining eyes, a pair of astonished horses. 
And then there came a piping cry from the 


feeding-trough, and I knew I had found 
the baby. 

Burned out? Yes sir. That was the last 
thing; but they had had warning before 
the fire came down on them. Jim 
Clayton had taken the women and struck 
across for the big road and they took the 
first shelter they came to, a stable that 
had been built inthe days when all the 
California’supplies went overland by mule 
train. When the wind fell he took the 
lantern and tried to find a cabin that used 
to stand somewhere near, and I had been 
following him for half an hour. 

Oh yes, I’m well fixed now; three thou- 
send head of cattle out on the Gunnison. 
And Molly spends her summers back home, 
and she and the babies bring back enough 
croup and catarrh and bronchitis sore 
throat to last them half the next winter. 
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THE COVETOUS BEE. 


BY LAURA SANFORD. 
‘‘A LITTLE more honey, Red Clover, my 
sweet, 
This lovely June morning,” said Bee, “TI sn- 
treat;’”’ 
Red Clover said “ No, 
You’ve had enough; go!” 
But Bee still continued his sips to repeat. 


“A little more honey, Sweet Linden,” said 
Bee; 
“This Sunshiny noon—’tis like gold-dust 
to me.”’ 
Sweet Linden said ‘‘No, 
You’ve had too much; go!” 
But Bee would not leave the least grain he 
could see. 


“A little more honey, my Bloom of Buck- 
wheat, 
“* More honey,”’ said Bee, “ere the afternoon 
fieet.”’ 
Fair Buckwheat said ‘‘No, 
You’ve had your share; go!”’ 
But Bee was too covetous then to retreat. 


And “Richer and richer,” he said, ‘‘I will 
grow; 
No bee in the hive finer plunder can show.” 
But as he spoke, lo! 
The weight forced him so, 
He reeled to the ground; and his boast was 
laid low. 


For never again in the sweet-scented field 
That kindest of juices and balsam could 
yield, 
Returned that Bee. No! 
His greed proved his woe; 
Not content with “enough” his ruin was 
sealed. 
NEW YORK CIty. 
SS ata 
OLD SOLDIER’S CAVE. 
BY FANNIE M. JOHNSON, 


ONE bright July morning two girls, each 
with a large berry-basket on her arm, 
came out from the door of a mountain 
farm-house overlooking a beautiful view 
of a New England valley. The air was 
full of summer heat, and so still that the 
leaves of the trees overshadowing the 
mountain road had ceased to rustle. 
There was a humming of summer insects, 
a fragrance of clover fields and sweet 
herbs all around the great farm-house, 
and the sound of the mowers whetting 
their scythes rose from the lower mead- 
ows. 

The girls wore neat gingham dresses, 
stout shoes, and straight Shaker bonnets 
that shielded their faces from the sun. 
They were pretty girls, of ages, perhaps, 
sixteen and fourteen. The elder had a 
bright, rosy, alert face, sparkling brown 
eyes and a quick, merry laugh. The 
younger was paler, more quiet and sedate, 
and lacked her sister’s strength and spirits 
and her perfect, blooming health. 

“It is going to be a terribly hot day, 
Hope,” said the younger, raising her 
serious blue eyes toward the mountain- 
tops, misty with heat. 

** Yes; [expect it will be hot in July,” 
said the elder, energetically tripping along 
the path. ‘It'll be a splendid day for 
berrying.” 

‘*Girls, I’m almost afraid there’ll be 
showers before night,” said their mother, 
appearing at the door and looking anx- 
iously at the sky. 

“Oh, I guess not,” returned Hope, light- 
ly. ‘And if it does, we won't dissolve. 
We're neither sugar nor salt.” 

‘* Well, if you see it clouding over you’d 
better start for home,” said the mother, 





‘‘ Have you put up lunch enough? You'll 
get pretty hungry picking berries all the 
forenoon.” 

For reply the younger girl tilted her 
basket and held it, smiling, toward her 
mother. 

‘‘Trust Mary for that,” said Hope, 
laughing. ‘I don’t believe we shall 
starve before night. Well, come along 
Mary! Good-by, mother.” 

Just then there came the sound of a 
rush and a plunge from the house, and a 
brown-and-white dog with a feathery tail 
and a comical brown patch over one eye, 
leaped from the kitchen window and went 
scurrying along the road in the direction 
the girls were to take, 

‘There, if Trip hasn’t got out!” ex- 
claimed Hope; ‘‘andI shut him in the 
kitchen so he would not follow us. Here, 
Trip! Trip! Trip! Come back here, sir !” 

But Trip made no pretense of obeying, 

only once turning his saucy head around, 
and directly his buoyant tail was waving 
defiance from the top of the first hill 
slope. 
’  * Well, I might as well give it up,” said 
Hope, laughing again. ‘Trip never was 
known to mind anybody yet, and I don’t 
suppose he ever will. We will have to let 
him go. ButI guess he'll be tired of his 
bargain before night.” 

The girls took the mountain path, wind- 
ing and wandering up through sunny 
pastures, under shady elms and beeches, 
and by lonely wood roads where the grass 
grew tall between the faint cart-tracks. 
and the stone walls were hidden by bram- 
bly vines and the rank luxuriance of wild 
flowers. Bennett’s pasture, high up on the 
mountain-side, was the berry field to 
which they were going. For nearly an 
hour they toiled on and upward. Trip’s 
lopping ears and rampant tail appeared 
before them now and then as he darted 
out from some stone-wall ambush or 
stood for an instant silhouetted on the 
crest of a rock outlined against the sky, 
then he made wide detours through the 
wood, keeping almost but not quite out of 
range of the girls’ voices and the sight of 
their Shaker sun-bonnets. When, at last 
Bennett’s pasture was reached and the 
girls began their work among the fruit- 
ladeu ‘bushes, Trip appeared to under- 
stand that this stage of the journey was 
done, and, after quenching his thirst at 
one of the mountain brooks that rippled 
through the hills, he stretched himself, 
lolling in the shade of the trees that 
fringed the pasture side, and refreshed 
himself with a light nap, waking at in- 
tervals and casting a glance over the pas- 
ture to see if the girls were still there. 

The berries grew sweet and large and 
luscious among the rocky ledges and 
stunted grass of Bennett’s pasture. The 
bushes were heavily laden with them in 
their purple-black ripeness; and after an 
hour’s brisk work one of the baskets was 
nearly filled with the shining fruit. 

‘This is the best place on the mountain 
to come. berrying,” said Hope. ‘I won- 
der none of the other girls are here to- 
day.” 

“It is so far to come and such a hot 
day,” Mary answered, untying the strings 
of her bonnet with her fruit-stained fin- 


” 


gers. ‘‘Isn’t it most time to stop and eat 
our lunch, Hope? I am so tired and 
warm.” 


‘We'll finish filling this basket first,” 
said Hope. ‘‘ Then we will eat our lunch- 
eon and empty that one, and we shall 
have plenty of time to fill it before we go 
home.” 

‘*T don’t see much fun in it, anyway.” 
said Mary; ‘‘ picking berries in the roast- 
ing sun when you're tired enough to 
drop.” 

Hope looked up good naturedly. She 
was seldom very tired, and her cheerful 
temper was not easily ruffled. 

‘* Well, we will stop now if you want to, 
Mary. You won’t feel so tired after we 
have had our dinner. I believe the sun is 
going into acloud now,” she added, “‘ and 
it won’t be quite so warm by and by.” 

Within the last half-hour there had 
come a slight change in the temperature. 
The sun, now nearly overhead, had re- 
tired behind a thin veil and the air was less 
si. than when they first climbed the 





mountain, A small, blackcloud had risen 
across the river in the west and v as mov- 
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ley, which was plainly to be seen from the 
mountain-side. While the girls were eat- 
ing their luncheon under the tree beside 
Trip, they saw the cloud broaden and grow 
darker as it hung directly over the village. 
The mountain-bred girls had often seen 
showers passing over the village while the 
hills where they lived were in clear sun- 
light, and it gave them no uneasiness when 
they saw that the cloud was discharging 
a smart shower as it passed over the vil- 
lage street. Then another and blacker 
cloud darkened the western horizon. The 
girls had laid aside their sun-bonnets and a 
refreshing breeze stirred the tree-branches 
above them. 

** It’s going to be a little cooler, I really 
believe,” said Mary. ‘* You don’t sup- 
pose the shower will come up here, do 
you, Hope?” 

**No; I guess not,” said Hope, care- 
lessly. ‘* But if it does it will come pretty 
soon, and we won't have time to get down 
the mountain. The best way to do would 
be to run for Old Soldier’s Cave and wait 
there till it goes over.” 

Off at the right of the hill known as 
Bennett's pasture was a deep ravine run- 
ning from the south side of the mountain 
toward the river. It was reached, not by 
a sharp decline, but by a terraced slope, 
and over the natural shelf of one of the 
upper terraces, not far from the place 
where Hope and Mary were sitting, was a 
cavern in the hill-side known as Old 
Soldier’s Cave. Long ago, in the early 
days of this frontier town, the ravine be- 
low the hill had been the scene of a sharp 
fight between a party of ambushed Indians 
and a band of soldiers who were going to 
the relief of the beleaguered little town in 
the valley. Many of the soldiers were 
murdered, and the rest, surprised and put 
to flight, scattered through the hills try- 
ing to escape. Tradition said that a sol- 
dier, flying from the pursuing Indians, 
had climbed from terrace to terrace under 
shelter of the bushes and trees, and, 
secreted in this cave, had escaped dis- 
covery until the darkness of night en- 
abled him to creep out and make his way 
to the valley below. Every boy and girl 
on the mountain-side was familiar with 
the legend of Old Soldier’s Cave, and in- 
side the wonderful cavern had sometimes 
recalled that famous old story. 

As the girls rested and chatted they did 
not notice another cloud like the one in 
the west rising and drifting over the 
mountain top at their back. Trip began 
to act strangely. He rose and ran sniff- 
ing the air, racing and barking about the 
tree, and his singular actions finally at- 
tracted their attention. 

‘* What makes him act so queer?” said 
Hope. ‘I believe there 1s a shower com- 
ing, after all, and we will have to run for 
the cave.” 

The girls started up at the instant that 
a great rush of wind came up from the 
gully, and all at once the cloud in the 
valley rose toward the mountain. Sud- 
denly the air grew dark and there came 
a quick dash of rain. Catching their bas- 
kets and bonnets, the girls ran swiftly 
down the hill-side toward the terrace that 
overhung the entrance to the cave. 

With the rush and whirl of wind that 
swept over the hill and up the ravine, the 
cloud on the mountain lifted its black 
head and dropped to meet the cloud of 
the valley. A terrific peal of thunder 
shook and rocked the hill, and a wild 
commotion of the elements took posses- 
sion of the mountain-side. Fortunately 
the girls had not far to go. Dropping over 
the terrace, with the frightened dog 
panting at their heels, they reached the 
cave entrance just as an inky blackness 
filled the sky; and witha terrible crash 
that seemed to rend the mountain a tor- 
vent of water leaped from the meeting 
clouds and swept down the hill, carrying 
with it rocks, trees, earth and stone, 
sweeping before it every obstruction. 

Trembling at their narrow escape, the 
girls crouched inside the cave, safe for the 
time, but hearing with affright the terrible 
noise of the elemental strife outside. The 
mouth of the cave was a little above the 
plane of the terrace, and so was safe from 
the entrance of the river-like flood that 
was sweeping past, and the rocky roof 
above their heads protected them from 





the crash of the descending stones; but 
the cavern shook with the fierce blows of 
the storm, and the black darkness, the 
crashing thunder, the rattle of flying 
stones, the howl of the wind filled them 
with terror as they clung trembling to- 
gether. 

The hight of the cave near the entrance 
was such that the girls could barely stand 
erect. The roof receded, sloping inward 
for about fifteen feet, and then became a 
part of the solid mountain-side. Old set- 
tlers could remember when the cavern 
had been much deeper, wider and higher 
than now. The rocky roof was gradually 
settling, the cavity growing smaller by 
inside accumulations of earth and leaves, 
and some time, it was believed, no trace 
of a cave would remain. 

For the present it was a most providen- 
tial shelter. Not long could two delicate 
girls have endured the fury of the tem- 
pest outside. They could hear the raging 
torrent of the storm, rising and rush- 
ing through the ravine below. The dim 
light from the cave entrance showed them 
the fragments of rock tossed and hurled 
through the air, and sometimes a rattling 
shower of earth from above them told 
when a bowlder had gone crashing along 
over the roof of the cave. 

It seemed hours to the girls in the dark- 
ened cave before the rushing sound a little 
abated, the vibrations of the mountain 
came at longer intervals and the lower and 
more distant muttering of the thunder 
told that the storm-cloud was passing by. 

The dim light at the cave’s mouth final- 
ly brightened. The terrified girls stood 
up with a feeling of relief. Hope was 
going toward the opening to see if the 
rain had ceased falling when she was 
stopped by another ponderous crash, the 
earth shook again, and a great bowlder, 
loosed from its place in the mountain by 
the rain, came thundering down the in- 
cline, and with a jar that almost threw the 
girls from their feet, lodged on the rocky 
level in front of the cave. The bowlder 
almost covered the opening. A narrow 
space, barely six inches in width, was left 
to admit the daylight. The girls tried 
with all their strength to move the rock 
and widen the opening; but they might as 
well have tried to move the mountain- 
side as to start that heavy rock with their 
slender hands. The door of exit was 
closed and they were fast prisoners in Old 
Soldier’s Cave. 

‘*What can we do!” whispered Mary, 
with white lips and panic-stricken face. 

‘* We can’t get ourselves out, that’s cer- 
tain,’ said Hope, trying to regain her 
composure. ‘‘ Butif we don’t get home, 
of course the folks will come to look for 
us after a while.” 

‘If they see that big rock in front of 
the cave they won’t think we can be in 
here,” said Mary. 

‘*That is true,” Hope assented. ‘‘ We 
shall have to keep calling, one after the 
other, till we make somebody hear. It ’ll 
be hours, though, before they start to look 
us up, and we needn’t waste our breath 
yet.” 

The girls drew as near as they could to 
the opening by the rock and, leaning 
against the cave’s side, tried to resign 
themselves to wait patiently for rescue. 
The sun had burst out after the shower, 
and they could see the sunlight through 
the crevice, shining on the wet leaves of 
the trees. 

‘*Tt must be as much as three o'clock,” 
said Mary. 

‘*Yes,” replied Hope. ‘“‘I guess we 
won't get our berry-basket filled to-day.” 

“If we get very hungry before they 
come,” said Mary, ‘‘ we can eat our ber- 
ries. I am glad I didn’t leave them in the 
pasture.” 

The girls kept up their eourage as best 
they could for another half-hour. Trip, 
who had dropped asleep after the fright 
of the storm was over, then rose and 
shook himself, throwing a shower of earth- 
particles around. 

**Just see how the earth has rattled 
down on Trip,” Mary observed. 

Hope looked around and made a discov- 
ery that caused her to jump up in terror. 

‘* Mary, Mary, just see !” she exclaimed. 
‘Look back there! The roof of the cave 
is sinking in !” 

A glance backward showed Mary that it 





was so. The weight of stone that had 
rolled down the mountain had pressed 
upon the earth and rock-work that arched 
the cave till it had gradually sunk and set- 
tled downward. Hardly a third of the orig- 
inal space was left. The arm of slaty rock 
that reached out above their heads was all 
that kept the roof from total collapse. 
How long would it hold ? 

‘* We must do something, I don’t know 
what,” said Hope. ‘‘ But keep still, Mary, 
perfectly still. We mustn’t stir about or 
weshall jar it down.” 

Steadily the dropping of the earth was 
heard, pattering down on the leaves that 
carpeted the cave. 

Hope’s eyes, glancing about for a chance 
of escape, fell on Trip. 

** Don’t you believe we could push Trip 
through that space and send him home? 
He is so slim.” 

‘We could push him through, but he 
won't go,” sighed Mary. ‘‘ You know he 
never will mind.” 

‘“We'll try it, anyhow, and we must 
send some message,” said Hope, turning 
her pocket inside out. It contained noth- 
ing but a pocket-handkerchief and a pen- 
holder. ‘‘ Have you gota pencil and bit 
of paper, Mary?” 

Mary reversed her pocket and shook 
her head. 

‘* There’s that white handkerchief,” she 
said, 

** And the berries!” exclaimed Hope. 
‘* We'll make the letters with the black- 
berry juice.” 

Carefully spreading the handkerchief 
upon a flat stone in the cave, Hope 
squeezed the juice from a handful of 
berries and traced on the white linen, in 
fairly legible letters, the words: 


OLD SOLDIER’S CAVE—COME. 

All the while the earth was dropping, 
dropping into the cave. 

**Oh, hurry, Hope, hurry!” cried Mary. 

Hope caught the handkerchief from the 
stone and knotted it securely around 
Trip's collar. 

“Trip! Trip! good little Trip!” she 
cried, as she pressed her face to his 
shaggy coat. ‘‘It all depends on you. 
Don’t fail us, good little Trip! Go home, 
sir, home!” 

She pushed him, struggling and whin- 
ing, through the crevice. Trip turned 
around in astonishment, started to creep 
into the crevice again but stopped. What 
he saw in his young mistress’ face only 
his dog-soul knew; but with a long, 
mournful bark he turned and bounded 
away. 

‘*T think he understands me,” said Hope. 
**T think he will go.” 

The minutes crept slowly away. Pressed 
close to the narrow opening under the 
sheltering rock they watched the walls of 
their prison slowly dropping and crum- 
bling. The minutes lengthened into an 
hour—such an hour as they will never 
forget. The sunlight faded from the flick- 
ering leaves, the shadows crept into the 
cave, and, clasped in each others’ arms 
they waited. 

Through the rustle of the trees they 
often thought they heard the sound of 
coming feet; but again and again the 
sounds died away. Even the vibration of 
a voice, it seemed to them, might jar the 
fast crumbling roof. As the shadows grew 
deeper in the narrowing cavern the hope 
of rescue was slowly dying from their 
hearts. A slide of earth for an instant 
made them think the end had come. It 
fell close to their feet, even pinning Mary’s 
dress to the ground. 

‘*Don’t stir! Don’t stir!” cried Hope, 
glancing upward. The sheltering rock 
still held. ; 

It was almost sunset when three men, 
preceded by a panting, exhausted little 
dog, went hurrying up the mountain-side. 
They carried ropes and bars and shovels, 
not knowing what they might find. 

“I don’t see what can have happened. 
Something must have fallen on them and 
hurt them both,” said the father,‘‘or one of 
them could have got home and not trusted 
to the chance of the dog.” 

‘* Twas a handkerchief tied around the 
dog’s neck, you said?” remarked a stout 
farm-hand,who was hurrying to keep pace 
with the anxious father. 

‘Yes, and on it marked. ‘Old Soldier’s 





Cave—come,’” said the father with ashiv- 
er. ‘‘Hurry along, men! See, the dog is 
making for the cave.” 

It was too dark in the cave to see the 
two pallid faces at the crevice; but the 
men, bounding up the terrace, heard the 
cry of ‘‘Father, Father! ” 

‘Girls, are you in there?” was shouted, 
as the father sprang forward. 

‘Yes, come carefully,” replied Hope. 
The cave is falling in. We are almost 
crushed. But the rock holds. Pry the 
bowlder away, a little—don’t jar it much 
—and pull us out.” 

Carefully, indeed, the levers were ad- 
justed, carefully the stalwart might of 
stout arms was brought to bear. The 
bowlder moved, the crevice grew wider. 

‘““Not quite enough! One more pull! 
Careful now!” cried the father. 

The bowlder moved again and the way 
to freedom was clear. 

‘* Take Mary first!” said Hope. 

‘*Take Hope!” said Mary. 

‘* Both together!” said the father. 

A pair of strong arms grasped each girl; 
a quick strong pull, swinging clear of the 
overhanging rock, landed them safe and 
unhurt on the solid ground; and with the 
sudden jar of the movement the sheltering 
rock tumbled, gave way, the roof fell in 
with a resounding crash, and Old Soldier’s 
Cave was no more. 

Slowly the rescuing party and the res- 
cued made their way down the mountain 
in the track of the storm. The side of the 
mountain, where its full fury had struck, 
was left a bare rock. Trees and fences 
had been torn away. In the depths of the 
ravine a swift river rushed, and many 
acres of fertile meadow-land had been 
turned to deserts. The little red school- 
house, at the foot of the mountain road, 
had been washed away. 

The girls were still trembling with the 
shock and terror of their long afternoon 
of danger and fear. Mary clung fast to 
her father’s hand as they went down 
through the torn pastures; but Hope gath- 
ered up Trip, all wet, tired, draggled and 
dirty as he was, and carried him down the 
mountain in her arms. 

HOLYOKE, MAS8s. 
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PUZZLEDOM. 


Communications for this department should be ad- 
dressed “ Puzzles,” THE INDEPENDENT, New York. 


THIRTEEN BURIED ENGLISH POETS. 

Upen the sudden deaths of the father and 
mother of two children in San Francisco, 
their venerable grandfather requested tho 
friends of the family to send Amelia and 
Emil to New York at once in the care of a 
servant who was supposed to be perfectly re- 
liable. But the manso staid and almost sol- 
emn in appearance when in the service of 
his master and mistress, began to give evi- 
dence after starting on the journey that his 
ways were not ways of guilelessness or trust. 
Having considerable funds in his possession 
in bank-notes and gold for the traveling ex- 
penses of the party, Smithe was tempted to 
be generous, and at the very first station of 
any note, he began to imbibe and to treat. 
The man being thus constantly dry denied 
himself and others nothing of the flowing 
bowl, and in his flush of gold Smithe at- 
tracted rogues about him, who helped him 
to his ruin; so that at a station called ‘“‘ Cra- 
cow ” perished the hopes and fears of the 
two little travelers, who had suspected the 
poor condition of the so-called protector. 
While at this station Smithe had disre- 
garded all warning to decamp; bell ringing 
from the engine, the loud “all aboard ”’ of 
the conductor and the rush to the cars being 
all unheeded. It was only when too late 
that the alarmed man realized the departure 
of the children without him. Rushing un- 
steadily up the track, he raved against the 
receding train, uttering words worthy of the 
man and the occasion. But no protestations 
prevailed; he was left behind. He thought 
in one moment of clear vision as to that 
which he had brought upon himself; how 
poor little Amelia, who was quite an invalid- 
might be affected by his disappearance, and 
her rickets, to which she was subject, be 
aggravated by her alarm. But we must 
leave him to his fate—the children are going 
on their way to a happy home, while Mr. 
Smithe, we must add, is on his way to deso- 
lateness and perhaps crime. The passen- 
gers in the car had been aware of the condi- 
tion of things until the climax was reached, 
which fell upon the children like a bomb 
shell. Eyes were now fastened upon them 
of all expressions; some curious and som 
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of tender interest. The compassionate came 
to them, and before long the two had their 
emotions of fear and sorrow all eradicated 
by the comforting words and care they re- 
ceived. Tomake their story short, the kind 
conductor saw them safely to their destina- 
tion, and left them in the midst of a group, 
open-hearted and open-armed to: receive 
them. H. 


SYNCOPATIONS AND REMAINDERS. 


1. Syncopate conceals, and leave hastens. 

2. Syncopate bearing a low price, and leave 
a boy. 

8. Syncopate denominations, 
goes down. 

4. Syncopate a temporary house of boards, 
and leave the two. 

5. Syncopate a hard substance growing in 
the sea, and leave that which is in the earth. 

6. Syncopate to dry at the fire, and leave 
thrown. 

7. Syncopate a part of a flower, and leave 
aloud sound. 

8. Syncopate Indian corn, and leave to be- 
wilder. 

9. Syncopate a flat stone to pitch at a 
mark, and leave to forsake. 

10. Syncopate a spear, and leave to bind as 
with a cord. 

11. Syncopate 


and leave 


in the middle, and leave 


12. Syncopate two and leave two. 
13. Syncopate a Greek nobleman, and 
leave a wild animal. 
The letters removed form one of our hol 
days. 
A LITERARY RECIPE. 


Take one each of h, m, u, d, i, g, n, t; mix 
well into these two of a, 1, w, v, y, 8. When 
properly combined you will have an im- 
portant society question asked by Thomas 
Morton in ‘‘ Speed the Plow.” 


PREFIX PUZZLE. 


Iam a little thing; but 
1. When I am prefixed to one joined by 
friendship I become something of very 
truth. 
2. When I am prefixed to an abbreviated 
vehicle I am a puzzle. 
3. When placed before a young girl I 
never perform my duty as I should. 
4. Prefixed to a snappish, mean man I re- 
turn. 
5. Placed before anything pure I purify 
it. 
6. Prefixed to a violent storm 
entertainment. 
7. Prefix me to a contract for a house and 
I quit. 
8. Prefixed to a string and I do literary 
work. 
9. Prefix me to a pale yellow tint and there 
is a quick resistance. 
10. Place me before an expression of ina- 
bility and I take it all back. 
11. Let me be prefixed toa play and Iam 
sure to bring it out again. 
12. Prefix me to tardiness and I will tell 
you all about it. 
BURIED CROSS. 
Oxo 
OOxXOo0O 
O0O0OxXO000 
XXXXXXX 
O0O0OXO000 
OOxooO 
OoxXO 


I give an 


1. A woman’s name. 

2. Ease of manner. 

3. Pencils for drawing. 

4. For May dancing. 

5. A perfume. 

6. A firm body or substance. 
7. A number. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF JUNE 23d. 
CROSS-WORD EMIGMA. 


Uncle Sam. 


OLD ANAGRAMS, 


1, Astronomers; 2, impatient; 3, immedi- 
ately; 4, elegant; 5, parishioners; 6, parlia- 
ment; 7, penitentiary; 8, nine thumps; 9. 
matrimony; 10, sweetheart; 11, gallantries; 
12, misanthrope; 13, melodrama; 14, cata- 
logue; 15, radical reform; 16, hard case; 
17, revolution; 18, lawyers. 


’ 


Selections. 


NEARLY “ FREMONT AND LIN- 
COLN.” 


THERE are very few who remember that 
the Republican ticket in 1856 came near 
being Frémont and Lincoln. We quote 
as follows from the May installment of 
The Century ‘‘Life ”: 


“However picturesquely Fremont for the 
moment loomed up as the standard-bearer 
of the Republican party, future historical 
nterest centers upon the second act of the 





Philadelphia convention. It shows us how 
strangely to human wisdom vibrate the del- 
icately balanced scales of fate; or, rather, 
how inscrutable and yet how unerring are 
the far-reaching processes of Divine 
dence. The principal candidate having been 
selected without contention or delay, the 
convention proceeded to a nomination for 
Vice-President. On the first informal bal- 
lot William L. Dayton of New Jersey re- 
ceived 259 votes, and Apraham Lincoln of I- 
linois 110; the remaining votes being scat- 
tered among thirteen other names. The 
dominating thought of the convention being 
the assertion of principal and not the promo- 
tion of men, there was no further contest; 
and though Mr. Dayton had not received a 
oe omg support, his nomination was never- 
theless at once made unanimous. Those 
who are familiar with the eccentricities ‘of 
nominating conventions when in this listless 
and drifting mood, know how easily an op- 
portune speech from some eloquent delegate 
or a few adroitly arranged delegation cau- 
cuses might have reversed this result; and 
imagination may not easily construct the 
pen changes in oy 4 which a success- 
ul campaign of the ticket in that form 
might have wrought. What would have 
been the consequences to America and hu- 
manity, had the Rebellion, even then being 
venues devised by Southern Hotspurs, burst 
upon the nation in the winter of 1856, with 
the Nation’s sword of commander-in- 
chief in the hand of the impulsive Fremont, 
and Lincoln, inheriting the patient wariness 
and cool blood of three generations of pion- 
eers and Indian-fighters, wielding only the 
——. gavel of Vice-President? But the 
our of destiny had not yet struck.” 


The authors publish the following in a 
foot-note: 


“Mr. T. S. Van Dyke, son of one of the 

delegates to Philadelphia, kindly writes us: 
‘ Nothing that Mr. Lincoln has ever written 
is more characteristic than the following 
note from him to my father, just after the 
convention—not for publication, but merely 
as a private expression of his feelings, toan 
old acquaintance: 
“* SPRINGFIELD, ILL., June 27th, 1856. 

“Hon. JOHN VAN DYKE. 

“* My Dear Sir: Allow me to thank you 
for your kind notice of me in the Philadel- 
phia convention. 

“When you meet Judge Dayton present 
my respects, and tell him I think him a far 
better man than I for the position he is in, 
and that I shall support both him and Colo- 
nel Fremont most cordially. Present my 
best respects to Mrs. V., and believe me, 

Yours truly, 
** A, LINCOLN.” 





SARATOGA VICHY. 


Recommended by the best physicians for Sick Head- 
ache, Sour Stomach, Dyspepsia and Indigestion. 
Helps Malarial and Kidney Difficulties. 


A FINE TABLE WATER. 


The only ALKALINE water found in Saratoga. 
Ask your druggist or grocer for the “Saratoga Vichy.” 
Beware of Artificial Vichys!! 


SARATOGA VICHY SPRING 0., 


Saratoga Springs, N 





ALLOTIGES HOUSEHOLD 


DISINFECTANT 


An —— colorless + - uid, powerful, efficient 


and cheap. 
purifies every impure spot and chemically neutralizes 
all infectious and disease-producing matter. 
INVALUABLE in the sick room. Sold by Drug- 
gists everywhere. Quart bottles 50 cents. 
Case of 1 dozen bottles, $5.00. Sent on receipt 


of price (orC. O. D.). yuuvered free anywhere 
wit i tJ miles of New Y 


ork. 
NRY B. PLATT, Platt St., New York. 


Immediately lestroys all bad odors, 


TO, MAKE AND SELL PURE INK. 
0 will start — enterprising man or woman in 

most profitable busla ness in the manufacture and sale 
of ink for writing and stamping. Agents wanted in 

every city and town in the country, and exclusive con- 
trol of vrs, age Anois iven. Thecolors furnished 
are BLACK, OLET, RED and GREEN, and are 
warranted to Bs .. a pure ink whieh will net corrode. 
Sample of any one color, with circular containing full 
information as to process of manufacture, sent on re- 
ceipt of 25 cents. Circular, without sample, free on ap- 
plication. Address 


WALPOLE DYE AND CHEMICAL WORKS, 
44 Oliver Street, Boston, Mass, U.S.A. 


B Its merits as a Sl BLUE have —— fu: ty ve. 


and endorsed by thousands of housekee Your 
ae ought to have it on sale. Ask him 
B.S. WIL BERGER, Prop., 233 N. Second St. "Phil. Pa 


KITCH EN FURNISHING, 


COOKING UTENSILS, CUTLERY, 
China and Glass. 





EDDY’S 
REFRIGERATORS. 


LEWIS & CONGER 


601 AND 603 SIXTH AVE,, 


1,338 AND 1.340 BROADWAY, N. Y 


CRYING BABIES 


are made 
GOOD NATURED, HEALTHY, HEARTY, 


by the use of 


Lactated Food 


Babies do not cry if they are satisfied, and 
they cannot be satisfied if s are not properly 
nourished by their i or if it produces irrita- 
i * - stomach or bow 


y many mothers van property nourish 
their children, and the milk of many mothers 
produces bad effects in the child because of con- 
stitutional disease or weakness. 


For all such cases there is a remedy in 
LACTATED FOOD. 


Hundreds of physicians testify to its t 
va It will be retained when oven lime- Soler 
and milk is rejected by the stomach, hence it is 
of great value to all invalids, in either chronic 
or acute cases. 


150 MEALS for an Infant for $1.00. 
EASILY PREPARED. At Druggists,25c., 50c., $1 
A valuable pamphlet sent on application. 
WELLS, RICHARDSON & Co., Burlington, Vt. 


1887-BABIES-1887 


To the mother of any baby born this year we 
will send on application a Cabinet Photo. of the 
“Sweetest, fattest, healthiest baby in the coun- 
try.” It is a beautiful pes. and will do any 
mother’s heart good. It shows the good effects 
of auing Lasates Food as a substitnte for moth- 
er’s mi 
mother given, Give date of birth. 


Wells, Richardson &Co., Burlington, Vt. 


REPUTABLE 


BECAUSE 


RELIABLE. 





topation, worse than al 
Makes life a burden, bear in mind d, 
In TARRANT’S ‘SELTZER health you'll find. 


IF YOU WANT A 


BAG, or 
Satchel, 


GO TO 


Crouch & Fitzgerald, 


The Most Reliable Makers. 





1 CORTLANDT ST,, CORNEROF pRoapw AY 
556 BROA Rw AX BELOW PRINCE ST. 
23 SIXT VE., BELOW 42D 


NEW YORK. 


Low Estimates. 
Careful Service. 


eects Dodd's 42/8 A862" Boston 


If You Are Willing to Pay 
REASONABLE PRICES 


FINE SHOES, 


In all the Prevailing Styles, Broad 


Sole COMMON SENSE a Specialty 
GO TO 


CANTRELL’S 


25 West 23d St., N. Y. 


FELT TOOTH BRUSH. 


eR —-a. 
BovstrooTte senna Qooways 











Having all the advantages of the old bristle Tooth 
Brush and the following advantages over same: 


More Cleanly— Perfect Polisher—No Loose 
Bristles—Non-Irritating to the Gams— 
Powdered Ready for Use—En- 
dorsed by the Profession. 


For 7 by all dealers in toilet articles, or by mail for 
H0c.. by THE HORSEY Mw FG co., U tica, N. -Y. 


Vielinaelae 
OIL STOVE 


No SMOKE NO SMELL 
THE ONLY ABSOLUTELY SAFE 
OIL. STOVE MADE .ACENTS 
JERYWHERE 


WANTED E 
SENO FOR CIRCULAR 


MONITOR Oil STOVE 








Much valuable information for the 





HEADQUARTERS 


FOR 


Lawn Tennis Outfits, 


Fancy Striped English Flannel Caps, $1.00 each. 

Fancy Striped English Blazers, $5.00 each. 

Imported Silk Belts with Gilt and Silver Buckles 
$1.C0 each. 

English Hose, all colors, $1.50 per pair. 

Knee Pants, Silk Sashes, Shoes, Shirts, and Jerseys 
at LOW PRICES. 


Wa Perego 


128 and 130 Fulton Street, 
87 Nassau Street, N.Y. 


Fr. Beck & Co. 


MANUFACTURERS, IMPORTERS AND 
EXPORTERS OF 


HIGH CLASS 
WALL PAPERS 


Have now on exhibition their 
manufactures and importations 
for the Spring season of 1887, 
embracing 


The Newest Designs aud Colorings 


In English, French, German and 
Japanese Goods, REAL SILK 
and TAPESTRY WALI. 
HANGINGS. 


Also 


REAL SILK HANGINGS 
READY FOR APPLYING DI- 
RECT TO THE WALLS. “A 
NOVELTY.” 


The exhibition exceeding in va- 
riety, extent and art develop- 
ment, any heretotore made. 








ALSO 


ONLY “As‘rnet. sor 


The Great 
Sanitary 
Wall Covering, 
we SPECIALLY 
PREPARED 
DESIGNS 
at 





PROTECTED BY PATENTS. 


Awarded the Gold Medal REDUCED 
at the International Health PRICES 
Exhibition, London, 1884. 


Estimates and Special De- 
signs Furnished for Entire 
Interior Decoration. 


WE POSITIVELY GuaRANTEE ALL GOODS OF 
OUR OWN MANUFACTURE FREE FROM AR- 
SENIC OR ANY OTHER POISONOUS MATTER. 


Factory and Retail Salesroom, 
Cor. 7th Av. and 29th Street. 
Branch Show Rooms, 


Cor. 5th Av. and 30th Street. 
_HOTELS, SUMMER RESORTS, ETC. 
WA LTRR'S PARK SAN BTABIU M, 

Wernersville, Berks Co., Pen 
On the mountain side, 1,000 feet above ‘tide water, no 
mosquitoes or malaria; baths, Swedish movement, 
electricity, massage, orchards, gardens vyiney ard. 


dairy, liv ery. Circular free. 
RO ERT WATTER,™,.D. 


Union Square Hotel 
UNION SQUARE, 

OORNER 15TH STREET, NEW YORK. 

DAM & DeREVERE, Props. 


PALACE HOTEL OF BOSTON 


THE VENDOME, 


Oor, Commonwealth Ave. & Dartmouth St. 


One of the largest and most elegant hotel structures 
in this country, conveniently situated, delightfully 
surrounded, and in every way desirable for transient 
visitors and tourists. The Vendome has its m ain front 
on Commonwealth Avenue, which ts acknwiedged to 
be the finest boulevard in America. 

C. H. GREENLEAF & CO., Proprietors. 
C. H. GREENL EAF, of Profile House, White Mount- 
ee ES & DUNKLEE, of Hotel Brunswick, 

n. 


Saratoga Springs, 
UNITED STATES HOTEL, 


Open from June 18th to Oct. Ist. 








TOMPKINS, GAGE & PERRY. 
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Sarm and Garden. 


The Agricultural Editor will be glad to receive any 
practical hints, suggestions or information that will 
make this department more valuable to those of our 
subscribers who feel specially interested.) 


. 


TRUCK FARMING. 


BY GEORGE E, WALSH. 


ONE of the most important crops which 
truck farmers cultivate almost uniyersally 
throughout the country is that of some 
variety of beans. The culture of beans is 
not limited to the supply of the home mar- 
ket, but hundreds of tons are annually ex- 
ported to other countries, where the prices 
vary in proportion to the success or failure 
of other crops. The export trade in beans is 
controlled largely by a few firms in New 
York and Boston, and, until recently, the 
culture of castor beans all over the country 
wis entirely controlled by the few manu- 
facturers of oil in Cincinnati, St. Louis, New 
York and San Francisco. Each firm would 
furvish the farmers in its section of the 
country with seeds and directions for culti- 
vation, and then make a binding contract 
with them to take all the beans raised at a 
certain uniform price, This was highly re- 
munerative to the farmers, as well as a great 
relief in not compelling them to trust to the 
uncertainties of a fluctuating market for the 
disposal of their beans, and, as a result, the 
pressers of oil had their own way in 
buying and selling castor beans. Of late 
years, however, the supply has_ been 
gradually distributing itself more equally 
throughout the country, and the small re- 
tail dealers even find it possible to handle 
the products without first paying a commis- 
sion to the large firms. 

Castor beans are usually 
when their cultivation is at- 
tempted at all, and it is an admirable plan 
to utilize last year’s corn lot for this pur 
pose. The ground isina light, warm con 
dition, and the require about the 
same conditions as acrop of Indian corn. 


raised on a 
large scale 


DCUnS 


The land is marked out in rows with acorn- 
marker, and the seeds planted, six or eight 
to a hill, every six feet. 
soaking corn 


The practice of 
in water before planting is 
condemned by many tarmers as useless, but 
all appear to agree that better results may 
be obtained from Castor beans if they are 
covered with warm water aday before the 
seeds are put in the ground, The crop 
should be treated the same as corn in every 
way untilthe plants are about three feet 
high, when it is necessary to let them grow 
without attempting to run the cultivator 
throuzsh the rows. After the pods have be- 
gun toappear in large clusters on the plants, 
they wilt quickly enlarge and ripen in the 
hot sun. Ripening is indicated by the 
gradual change of the color of the pods 
from a bright green to adull brown, and 
unless the pods are gathered in time they 
will burst open and scatter the seeds over 
the field. 

The beans are gathered in wagons, which 
pass through the rows close to each hill. 
Across the bottom of the cart a large sheet 
is thrown, which is designed to catch all the 
seeds that may shell out when thrown on 
it. The clusters are cut off with a sharp 
knife, and quickly dropped on the sheet. 
When the cart is loaded, the contents are 
taken to the threshing-yard,where the beans 
are shelled out by spreading the clusters on 
some hard, smooth surface, and using a 
flail. If left to themselves, however, the 
sun will soon burst open the pods. The 
beans are then swept up, and 
through a fanning-mill, 
the chaff from the seeds. 


passed 
which separates 


Lima beans are grown on nearly every 
farm for the market and for home consump- 
tion. A more profitable crop ora more 
palatable dish, cannot be grown than green 
limas, when picked fresh from the vines in 





the cool of the morning before the dew has 
had time to evaporate, and shelled by 
ready fingers for the noon-day meal. A 
carefully cultivated crop of these beans 
ought to yield $200 an acre, as they are 
salable the year round at a fair 


price. 
Probably the most 


important part of the 
cultivation of this crop is the training of 
the vines to run up strong, durable poles. 
Limas will not amount to much unless 
they have some support, and this very sup- 
port is the greatest prejudice that farmers 
have against raising beans. Ordinary 
poles will decay inthe ground, and it seems 
like an expensive affair to cut new poles 
every spring for the sake of raising a few 
lima beans. Still, if cedar poles, or osage 
orange, where it can be obtained, are used 
for this purpose, they will be found to last 
several years, especially if they are carried 
under shelter each fall, and kept away from 
the inclement weather of winter, The limas 
should not be planted until the ground is 
permanently warm and the weather settled, 








The setting out of the plants of winter 
cabbage takes place when the ground is 
tnoroughly warm, and pulverized probably 
by some early crop of vegetables that have 
been pulled up and sent to market. Trans- 
planting is usually done in the latter part 
of June, or in the first week of July, so that 
the plants will have a long time in which to 
ripen. After the first of July the weather 
will be permanently settled, and the plants 
will have no sudden changes in the tempera- 
ture to encounter. Consequently they will 
require a less amount of fertilizer, and will 
flourish with even less care than the sum- 
mer cabbage will require. The only atten- 
tion that will be needed to keep them in 
good condition will be to see that the cab- 
bage worms are not destroying the leaves 
and small heads. If these insects are suc- 
cessfully kept down, a good crop of cabbages 
ought to be ready for the fall market. All 
the heads that are salable should be sold in 
the fall, and only those that are too small 
for use should be kept for spring, 

The work of pitting in the cabbages 
through winter is one that pays well if prop- 
erly performed. Probably one-half, or one- 
quarter of the crop, will be found to be in 
an apparently worthless condition when the 
heads are pulled in the fall. Formerly 
these small, immature heads were fed to 
the cattle or swine, and nothing realized off 
their growth. The werk of pitting in the 
cabbages then came in vogue, and now it is 
almost universally adopted by growers of 
the vegetable. In the first place, the pit 
should be located on the side ot a hill; if 
possible, where the waters will not settle 
around the bed. A system of drains or 
ditches should be constructed around the 
pit,so that the surface waters will be couduct- 
ed around and not through the place where 
the cabbages are to be buried. When this 
is done, a shallow pit, about one foot deep, 
should be excavated and a row of the smaii 
cabbages set upright along its side. The 
roots of the plants should be covered with 
soft, mellow soil nearly up to the icaves. 
Another row should then be crowded close 
up to the first, and treated in the same way. 
‘Yhe soil can be pressed around the plants 
with the foot if necessary, and usually this 
is advisabie, as the vegetavles are held in 
position better by so doing. Before the cold 
winds of autumn set in the tops of the cab- 
bages should be thoroughly covered with 
leaves, gathered in the woods or forests, and 
the whole kept in place by means oi boards 
loosely laid ou, Later still, wheu the frosts 
and snows begin to become frequent, a rude 
sort of shed or roof should be constructed 
over the leaves, in order to prevent the mots- 
ture from soaking intothem, ‘This roof can 
be made of rough boards, or of corn fodder; 
in fact, anything will do that will conduct 
the water away fromthe bed. If the roof 
is slanting this will be the better accom- 
plished. 

Cabbages managed in this way will be 
protected from the excessive cold during the 
winter months, and yet will not sweat dur- 
ing the few warm days that are likely to be 
experienced even in mid-winter, In the 
spring-time fine heads of salable cabbages 
will be had for use, and a considerable 
protit realized from the pit. 

New YORK CITy. 
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A FEW TIMELY HINTS. 
BY KATHERINE ARMSTRONG. 


STRAWBERRIES are considered by many 
housewives, the most dillicult of ber- 
ries to preserve successtully. Being 
very acid, they are very apt to ferment 
in time, even when most carefuily made. 
The following rule gives entire satisfac- 
tion, requiring little time and patience. 
Look carefully over eight quarts of fine, fair 
berries, rejecting all imperfect ones. Wash 
and drain them well, and put at once into a 
large porcelain kettle. Spread over them 
eight generous pints of granulated sugar. 
Cover and set on acool part of the range 
for an hour, then bring forward and cook 
moderately fast till the berries become part- 
ly transparent, and the sirup rich and thick. 
Nota drop of water should be added, and 
the impurities, as they rise, should be 
skimmed off. Stir the berries as little as 
possible. ‘The time required is two or three 
hours. The preserve should be put boiling 
hot into hot glass jars, filling them over- 
running full, and the jars closed at once. 
The fruit is handsome as well as delicious 
done in this way. This strawberry preserve 
is very fine also, served as a sauce with 
Spanish cream as a dessert. The creau is 
made in this wise: Put two cups of milk on 
the fire. Into this, when boiling, stir one 
ounce of gelatine, which has been seaked 
two hours in one cup of milk, the beaten 
yolks of three eggs, a pinch of salt, and one 
cup of granulated sugar. Stir constantly; 
and bring just to the boiling point, Then 








remove from the fire and add one teaspoon- 
ful of Royél Vanilla flavor, and the whites 
of the three eggs, beaten to astiff froth. Pour 
into wet molds to cool, and set on ice. 
Spanish cream should be made the day be- 
fore itis wanted. If it curdles, the reason is 
that it was allowed to boil. It should come 
to the boiling point only. This cream, 
served with strawberry preserve as a sauce, 
we have found a most acceptable combina- 
tion. 

Green peas and string beans are at their 
best now. Green peas should never be 
washed or wet, but looked carefully over 
and all imperfect ones thrown out. Pour 
over just boiling water enough to cover 
them, adding salt and a little pepper. 
Serve them with the rich broth in which 
they arecooked. Half the delicious aroma 
is lost when that is not used. Add a gener- 
ous allowance of butter. It requires nearly 
an hour to cook peas. 

String beans should have the ‘ strings” 
removed, be cut into inch lengths, and 
cooked for nearly an hour in just water 
enough to cover them, with a little salt 
added. When cooked tender, pour off the 
water, substitute milk or cream, and thicken 
with flour, adding butter to make it of the 
desired richness. 

A KELISH FOR PICNIC PARTIES.—Mix one 
spoonful of sugar, one teaspoonful of mus- 
tard, one good pinch of cayenne, and gradu- 
ally add one cup of vinegar. Now chop fine- 
ly some boiled ham, tongue or corned beef, 
and moisten with the above mixture. Spread 
on thin slices of bread and butter, and you 
have a sandwich that will not be unaccept- 
ble to ahungry person at home or in the 
woods. 

A healthful summer drink, a tonic, is 
domestic hop beer. Boil a good handful of 
pressed hops for one hour in three gallons 
of water, pour it, after straining it, over 
three pints of molasses. When cold, stir in 
one-half cake of compressed yeast, dissolved, 
and one large spoonful of essence of spruce. 
In the morning it will be ready to bottle. 
Tie down the corks. It is highly recom- 
mended by physicians and has the merit of 
being inexpensive. It is good especially for 
nervous people. 


——_—_———————— 


PESTS IN THE GARDEN. 


REMEDY FOR THE APHIS.—At the last 
Meeting of the Western N. B. Horticultura, 
Society, a member stated that he had found 
the fumes of coal-tar a safe and effective 
remedy for the aphis. A wad of rags, fast- 
ened to a pole, is coated with the tar, set on 
fire and held underneath, but not too near 
the foliage. By afew such applications he 
had rid his plum trees, that were black with 
aphis, entirely of the pest. 

For PLANT Lice.—Professor Cook, of the 
Michigan Agricultural College, states that 
after a trial of several years, he finds no bet- 
ter remedy for plant lice than the kerosene 
and soap mixture. One-fourth pound of 
hard soap, or one quart of soft soap can be 
mixed with one quart of water. It is heated 
till the soap is dissolved, and then one pint 
of kerosene oil is added. ‘This is agitated or 
churned until a complete emulsion or mix- 
ture is formed. Water is then added, so 
that there shall be one part of kerosene to 
fifteen parts of water. 

HEADING OFF THE BuGs.—This plan for 
protecting cucumbers, squashes and melons 
from the ravages of insects is followed in the 
Rural New Yorker’s grounds: As soon as 
melons, squashes or cucumbers appear a 
plant-protector is placed over each hill. 
Here we have a perfect protection. The 
cost of the protectors is the sole objection. 
Made in this way, however, the cost is 
trifling: Take four strips of wood, three 
inches wide and one or two feet long, as 
preferred (or according to the area of the 
hill), and nail them together, forming a 
square. Tack mosquito-netting over this, 
and set the frame over the hill, pressing it 
into the soil somewhat. or throwing up the 
soil around it, so that the beetles cannot 
creep under. We usethis handy and most 
serviceable contrivance to cover tender seed- 
ling potato plants, melons, squashes, cucum- 
bers, pumpkins, with the greatest satisfac- 
tion. It solves the problem for us, not only 
as to the striped beetle, but plants so pro- 
tected are rarely attacked by the cut-worm. 

LADY-BIRDS Vs. APHIDES.—Mary Trea t,tn 
well-known entomologist, tells of finding a 
small shrub of English hawthorn infested 
with aphides. She placed on the bush a 
dozen or more young lady-birds, with their 
parents, and in less than twenty-four hours 
they cleared the shrub, These lady-birds, 
she adds, are not only enemies to plaut-lice, 

but they devour several other kinds of nox- 
ious insects, among them the Colorado po- 
tato-bug. 

BLACK KNOT ON PLUM TREEs.—During the 
early half ofsummer the black knot most 





usually makes its first appearance, bursting 
the bark which for a time is not discolored. 
For this reason itis not so quickly seen, and 
the leaves hide it. Some cultivators recom- 
mend waiting till the leaves fall, when it is 
more easily seen. But this delay may be 
fatal. It*’should be cut off promptly, and 
trees should be frequently and thoroughly 
examined. We have pursued this course for 
more than thirty years, cutting away all 
newly diseased parts whenever a close exam- 
ination detected them, and have had no 
trouble, only a few minutes’ work ina sea- 
son when thus promptly done.—Cultivator. 


nt? eee 
TREES FOR PROTECTION. 


THE farm on which I was raised in Central 
New York, lies on the west side of a north 
and south road—the land rising twenty-five 
to fifty feet above the highway and then de- 
scending into a valley on the west, through 
which flowed a large creek we!l supplied 
with trout. The lands around the sources 
of this stream and its numerous small trib- 
utaries have been mostly or wholly cleared 
of timber; very much less water flows 
there than formerly, and the trout have dis- 
appeared. Father took possession of this 
farm in 1822, sixty-five years ago, previous 
to which the timber had been removed from 
the front to near the base of the hill on the 
west side, leaving the buildings, orchard 
and highway exposed to the terrible west 
and northwest winds which prevailed in 
that region during the winter months, often 
filling the roads with snow to the top of the 
fences. Had the timber been left on the 
crest of the hill instead of in the valley, 
which was better land for crops, who can 
estimate the value its protection would have 
been tothe buildings, cattle and orchard, 
as well asthe labor saved in breaking roads? 


This farm was not different except in 
topography from others in the same 
region. With few exceptions they have 


been cleared with the same disregard to con- 
venience and protection from winds—the ex- 
ceptions probably more the result of accident 
than of intelligent forethought. One would 
suppose that the increased severity of drouth 
and drying up of streams in countries where 
lands have been mostly cleared of forests 
might teach a lesson to the present genera- 
tion that would be heeded. But either from 
ignorance, or selfishness, the same reckless 
destruction of timber still goes on. An In- 
diana farmer told me he should clear all his 
farm, because it would be more profitable to 
cultivate the land and buy his fuel and what 
timber he would need for farm purposes. A 
thought as to what would be the result 
should all farmers adopt the same plan, 
seemed not to have entered his head, In 
northern Michigan—a region as yet largely 
covered with timber—I have observed the 
same destruction going on, and the same 
thoughtless disregard of the need of protec- 
tion from winds. 

A Swedish farmer told me he could not 
afford to leave any timber on his forty acres ; 
he wanted it all to cultivate. But it seems 
clear to me that the same labor bestowed on 
thirty acres that he would be able to give to 
forty would show as much profit, That a 
timber belt of ten acres on that side of a 
forty acre farm from which the prevailing 
winds come would be worth more to the 
farmer simply as a protection than all he 
could raise by cultivating it, I shall en- 
deavor to show from facts gathered from 
observation during my sixteen years’ resi- 
dence in southern Michigan. Here the pre- 
vailing winds are from the southwest and 
come with so much force that orchard trees 
exposed to them stand leaning to the north- 
east. In one apple orchard very much ex- 
posed to these winds many of the tree trunks 
on the southwest side are blighted and dead, 
apparently from this cause. It is easy to 
conclude this would not have been the 

case «had there been a_ timber belt 
to gyrate at from these severe winds. 
I have seen large fields of wheat 
without protection almost winter killed 
with the exception of a narrow strip along 
the fence. The money lost in this way in a 
single season would more than suffice to 
plant and cultivate timber belts sufficient to 
protect the whole farm. That such protec- 
tion would prevent these losses is proved by 
the fact that where fields of wheat are pro- 
tected by forests it does not winter kill but 
gives full crops. From these facts is it not 
apparent that the planting and cultivation 
of timber for protection from winds aloue 
becomes a question of primary importance ? 
The objection that it ‘‘takes so long” to raise 
trees large enough for protection that the 
planter could not live to derive benefit from 
them is not tenable. In ten years trees in good 
soil will grow twenty to thirty feet high. 
Extend the time to twenty years and you 
have protection which a man of sixty might 
live to enjoy for many years, Moreover, the 
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objection is selfish. We should take a broad- 

er view of our duty to future generations.— 

HENRY COLLINS, in New York Tribune. 
Bone 


TUBEROUS BEGONIAS. 





THE seed may be sown in pots or pans, 
but whichever is employed must be perfect- 
ly clean and thoroughly drained. This done, 
they can be filled to within a quarter of an 
inch of the top with a light vegetable soil, 
consisting of three parts well decayed leaf- 
mold, quite free from any signs of fungus, 
and one part loam, with a liberal admixture 
of silver sand. The compost must be sifted 
moderately fine, and pressed down perfectly 
level for the reception of the seeds. After 
the pots are filled with soi! a thorough soak- 
ing of water through a very fine rosed wa- 
ter-pot should be given, and while the sur 
face is still moist the seed must be sown 
thereon. The principal thing to guard 
against, in sowing such minute seed as this, 
is to take care that it is not sown too thick- 
ly, for when on the surface of the soil it is 
scarcely possible to discern it, and if it has 
not sufficient space allowed it, many will 
soon after germination damp off. The seeds 
will adhere to the moistened surface of the 
soil and need no covering, except a pane 
of glass laid over the pot. When sown, a 
good place for their reception isa shelf in 
not too dry or exposed a position in the 
stove, as germination then soon takes place, 
and directly the young plants make their 
appearance the glass must be removed. This 
practice of covering any seed pots that con- 
tain very minute seeds with a pane of glass 
is a beneficial one, as it prevents the surface 
becoming too dry; but in one respect great 
caution is necessary, for thesun must on no 
account be allowed to shine upon them, as 
the confined space will become very hot and 
the young plants be sometimes quite 
roasted up. A second point to which atten- 
tion may be specially called is, that after 
the removal of the glass, cutting winds cr 
draughts of all kinds must be especially 
guarded against. When the young plants 
begin to get crowded, orif any signs of d«- 
cay make their appearance among them, 
they must be pricked off, using for that pur- 
pose the same kind of soil as that recom- 
mended for sowing the seed. The young 
plants are very fragile and by no means of 
rapid growth during their earlier stages, 








but afterward they grow much more 
quickly.”’— Vick’s Magazine. 
= a 
GUANO AND FERTILIZERS. 
me aar Per. Ton. 

Soluble Pacific Guano................ $38 00@40 00 
H. J. Baker & Bros.’ Speciaities : 

Potato Fertilizer 4h Of 

Wheat ™ 45 00 

Cabbage “ 46 50 

AA Ammoniated Super phosphate 

TN aiids snttiwSetnss nsddene 37 50 

Pelican Bone Fertilizer............. 8 50 
George B. Forrester’s Specialties : 

Corn or Wheat Manure............. 45 00 

Potato or Grass Manure............ 45 00 

Tobacco Manure................... 46 00 

Cabbage or Turnip Manure........ 47 00 
Lister Bros.’ Specialties : 

Standard Supverphosphate...... ... 35 00@37 50 

Ammoniated Dis’d Bone........... 31 00@35 50 

Silty EES cv csincsceccenesesecs 27 00G@29 00 

i, sn eniemninwan 30 00@82 50 

CEE BIO. Fo onc ds ssescc cece . 28 00@50 50 

Po re 45 00@47 50 

Tebacco Fertilizer........ ......... 45 00@47 50 

suckwheat Fertilizer............... 31 GO0@53 50 
Mapes F. and P. G. Co’s Speciaities: 

SPD cn sccccresacevicecse 45 00 

I Bi dicencece wentacncs 45 00 

Vegetable Manure.......... . ..... 45 00 

Complete “A.” Bena... 2.000.000 38 00 

Ammoniated Superphosphate.... . 29 00 
J. M. Pearson’s Specialties: 

Empire State Superphosphate..... 50 09 


Fine Ground Bone and Potash..... 
Read & Co.’s Specialties : 
Farmer’s Friend Fertilizer......... 40 00 
New York Soluble Bone............ 50 00 
Williams. Clark & Co.’s Specialties 
Americus Bone Supverphosphate... 38 00 
Rovai Bone Phosphate.............. 82 00 
Americus Potato Fertilizer. .... iene 45 00 


CTE ag ccatusakeoce see. at 

Americus Pure Bone Meal......... 

ASHES.-—-We quote 4@4% cents for Pot a 
= for Pearl. 





Piso’ 8 Remedy for Catarrh is the 
Best, Easiest to Use, and Cheapest. 


CATARRH 


a | by druggists or sent by mail. 
ET: Hazeltine, Warren, Pa. 










AGRICULTURAL. 


CLIMATE, SOIL AND MARKETS. 
THE SOUTHERN PACIFIC COMPANY 


Holds for Sale Ample Scope of Lands 


CENTRAL AND NORTHERN 
CALIFORNIA. 
Adapted to Wheat, Fruit, or Wine Culture, 
ALSO IN 


NEVADA GRAZING RANGES. 


Land-seekers’ tickets issued and cost deducted from 
purchase money. 


Yor health, equable seasons, where out-door work 
can be pursued every day in the year in this region, 
with all the accessories of a high cifilization. Ad- 


dress 
WM. H. MILLS, 


Land Agent, C, P.R. R.. San Franciseo. Cal, 
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—FOR— 


Indigestion and Dyspepsia. 


‘ A POTENT REMEDY FOR 
Indizestio ‘e ind Atoni Dyspensir 
and Ga testinel_ Catarrh, Chole~ 
evce frem ‘erte TY’ na 
ee physicians have sent to us the most fiatter- 
opinions upon Digestylin, as a remedy for all diseases 
arisin, m improper digestion. 
shige years we have Raouhctered the Digestive Fer- 
ments expressly for PHYSICIANS?’ use, and for the past 
year DIGESTYLIN has been by them’ extensively pre- 
acribed, and to-day it stands without a rival as a diges- 
po nt. It is not a secret remedv, but a scientific 
aration, the formula of which is B tainly — on 
DIGESTIVE P 8 created 
pocoes treatment of the ferments in 
le taste and ac- 


Chronic 
Infartum, 


s'TO '° 





Its great 
eas a ane an 
manufacture, It is 


ptab 
bility of our statements we would r 
all Whol and Retail Druggists. ‘ond 
generally. Price $1.00, Sold by fF ody > 


WM. F. KIDDER & ©O0., 
MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS, 
83 John st., N. ¥. 


DR. HBAIHNR’sS 


ASTHMA 


CURE::: abprlutely cured tens of thou- 
CURE ::::: Theon ty Asthma Cureand 


Treatment known to the medical 
world that will, positively permanently cure Asth« 
ma and Ha ever. naqestionss le evidence 
DE be foun HAL ALR, t free. 

DR. B. W. SBE att 4th Bt a “Cincinnati oO. 


FILES FOR THE INDEPENDENT. 

WE can supply Files or Binders for THE 
INDEPENDENT, each File or Binder holding 
twenty-six numbers—half a year. The cover 
has ‘‘ THE INDEPENDENT” embossed on it in 
large gilt letters, making it quite orna- 
mental. They will be delivered at our office 
on the receipt of one dollar each, or sent 
(postpaid) to any P.-O. in the United States, 
on the receipt of one dollar and twenty-five 
cents each. The usual price is $1.50. 


PROTECTION FROM LIGHTNING! > 


QUIMBY’S IMPROVED SYSTEM. 


These rods are manufactured and erected only by the subscriber. 


buildings on strictly scientific principles, 
failed to afford a. 
Circulars sent and or 


They are applied to 


and during a period of fifty years have never 


ers promptly executed. 


EDWARD H. WILLIAMS, 
Successor to E, QUIMBY, 


No, 64 College Place New York, 





“TA 


WHO 18 UNACQUAINTED WITH THE GEOGRAPHY OF THD 
COUNTRY WILL SEE BY EXAMINING THIG MAP THAT THE 











reason ofits contral 


lines of Chic Mg n ui 
a } west, e 
AY e middle link in that transcontinental system 
which ine ites and facilitates travel and traffic in either 
ion the Atlantic and Pacific. 





wa, LaSalle, Peoria, Geneseo, 
Illinois; Daven 
tum 0 


on 

ji din the wo! 

een Chicago ont L4 Missourt 

nines Cente r reabieDay 6 "Gare, clegant 
¥ n 

ing. cellent meal Ss, aad -betecen 

hy 4 and Kansas City—restfu! 


MecThe Famous — Lea Route 
favori orite and Minne 





ea es and childrens 


spectful kindly trea’ 
Tor Tickets, Bape, Fol Folders obtainable at all any 
Ticket Offices i States and Canada—or 
desired ieetene 


pin 
R. R. CABLE. é. er. oo 
Pres’t& Gon] M'y’r. 


y families, 
Ee Officials and em eyes 3 f Rock yaand ¢ trains protection, 


FA, BOLGROOS, 
RAYMOND’S 
Vacation Excursions 


All Traveling Expenses Included, 





Parties of limited numbers will leave New York, 
Monday, July 25th, and Monday, August 22d, 1887, for 
Two GRAND EXCURSION OF 27 DAYS EACH to the 


YELLOWSTONE NATIONAL PARK 


Ten days—twice the usual length of time—will be 

passed within the Park, and in a Ce me te round of 
HTT its marvels. The outward journey wil] be broken 
by brief stops at Chicane Mi yrenkes the Beautiful 
Delis of the Wisconsin, Paul, Minnea 
Lake Minne ‘tonka, and the’ hamewied one, by a halt 

ot Niegara alls. All Railway travel in palace sleep- 
ing-cas 2, and every thing first-class. 

W. RAY MOND. I. = w HITCOMB. 

{#Send for descriptive circular. 
J. 0F. JENKINS, 257 Pronadway, New York, 
THE CHICAGO & NORTH-WESTERN 
TAKES@RANK WITH THE BEST 
RAILWAYS OF THE WORLD.“ ITS 
TRACK OF WELL BALLASTED 
O\STEEL PENETRATES THE/S 


© \CENTRES OF POPULATION 
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TO THE BLACK HILLS, AND 
THE PIONEER CALIFORNIA LINE 


. HUGHITT, H.C WICKER, E. P WILSON, 4 
D Gen’ Mavager, Traffic Manager. Gen’) Pass. Agent.) 


THE STATE STEAMSHIP LINE 


BETWEEN NEW YORK, GLASGOW, AND BEL- 
FAST, (LARNE,) 
wry Sag | TICKETS AT REDUCED RATES 
‘0 LIVERPOOL. LONDON, DUBLIN. & 
m.. OF PENNSYLVANIA, Thur., June toch, 1P.M. 
STATE O¥ GEORGIA, Thursday, July 7th, 7 a.m 
Cabin passage, $85 and $40, according to location of 
stateroom. Excursion tickets at Ys — rates. Steer- 
age tickets to and from all parts o' ‘=e at lowest 
rates. From pier foot of Canal St., North River. For 
freight and passage apply to 
AUSTIN BALDWIN & CO., General Agents. 
B §8 Broadway, New York 














THE INDEPENDENT 


has for sale the following named fine Steel Engray 
ings and the following Publications, which will be 
sent, postpaid, to any a dress upon receipt of the very 
low prices named. 
ENGRAVINGS, 

THE “ FIRST READING OF THE EMANCI- 

PATION PROCLAMATION,” by Ritchie. 

Size of Sheet, 26x36 


aay in Aytiet’s Proof, signed and aitasted 
B. Carpenter, the Artist, and A 





Ritchie, the WMQPOVEEsesssccortecceecccess :20 00 
THE AUTHORS OF THE UNITED STATES 
BEBO, TDs « occnetihte codncecddbpiocéveoesee 200 
The Same in Artist’s Proof, signed by A. i. 
Ritchie, the Emgraver.........02. secsscsseee 15 00 
EX-PRESIDENT U.8.GRANT. Size, 16x%.. 1 00 
EX-VICE-PRESIDENT HENRY WILSON. 
Bind, JOED 0.0: Miia D Se rcccccsccancdiapdéeessecce 00 
EX- PI GPEBESIDENT SCHUYLER COL- 
Ey 0000 cces¢vnce<cebmmaisetan 100 
iowa M, STANTON. Size, 16x20.. -- 100 
CHARLES SUMNER. Size, 16x20......... .... 100 


All of the above are printed on heavy white paper 
and will be sent, postpaid, on receipt of the money. 
Tre “INNER LIFE OF ABRAHAM LIN- 


COLN.” By Frank B. Carpenter. Bound 

in Cloth. 8 pages. Price................665 75 
The “PICTURE AND THE MEN.” Bound 

COG, MID WII. cncccccccccccscccescvabensese 5e 


Orders, with the cash inclosed, to be addressed to 


THE INDEPENDENT, 


251 er it New York 


Che Independent 


WE OFFER NO PREMIUMS. 
Terms of Subscription 


PAYABLEIN ADVANCE, 





39 ? (9 mos. ) (postage free).. 
26 “! (6 mos.) 

17 ad (4 mos.) oa 

13 oe (3 mos.) * 

4 "5 (1 month) “ 

2 " (2 weeks), “ 

1 Number (1 week), * 





One subscription two years.................sese005 
Two subscriptions, one year each, in one re- 


WR iicah ccgsieconsnne caegenesicdbieatssnsacenan 500 
Three subscriptions, one year each, in one re- 
We ctbencckedeced onsonces cckiesesachaubvahe 7 00 
One subscription three years..............eseeeees 7 00 
Four subscriptions, one year each, in one re- 
WRN OR eco ce pimngetsceecccccgegliitincs cocsesesiep 8 50 
One subscription four years. .................0.065 8 50 
Five subscriptions, one year each, in one re- 
Ss ernnapescsdsacetoanssace 





One subscription five years 
Any number over five at the same rate invari- 

ably with one remittance. 

Postage to any Foreign Country in the Universa 
Postal Union $1,04 per year additional. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS WILL NOT BE RECEIVED FROM SUB- 
SCRIPTION AGENTS OR POSTMASTERS AT CLUB 


RATES, 
“TRIAL TRIP.” 


In order that any one so inclined may read a few 
consecutive numbers of TME INDEPENDENT, and 
thus learn its value, we offer a month’s subscription 
asa“ Trial Trip,” for 30 cents, which can be remitted 
by postage stamps. Payment of $2.70 in addition will 
secure the balance of a year’s subscription. 

Subscriptions will be stopped al the end of the time for 
which payment is made. 

Sample Copies Free upon Application, 
¢@™ Make all remittances payable to the order of THE 
INDEPENDENT. 

¢#" Remittances should be made in Money Orders, 
Bank Checks, Drafts, or express Money Orders, if 
poesible. When neither of these can be procured 
send the money in a REGISTERED LETTER. The pres- 
istration system is virtually an absolute pro- 


pues losses by mail, and all postmasters are 
ter letters whenever uested to do so. 

Rmitiances by Postal Notes at the ~ hy of the 
n 
No pames entered on the subscription books with- 
out the money in advance. 

SUBSCRIBERS are portionianty requested to note 
the expiration of their pubscripGons, which is always 
given on the yellow address 1 on the last page of 
the paper, and to renew two or three weeks previous 
at t ae expiration, so that no loss of numbers may 


essrs. SA MPSON TOW & CO., No. 188 Fleet Street, 
eR. our agents in London to receive subscriptions and 
advertisements. 


Address THE INDEPENDENT. 
P. -0. Box 2787, 


New York C ity 


CLUBBING ARRANGEMENTS. 
1887, 


THE INDEPENDENT’S special Clubbing List will be 
sent free to any person asking for it. Any one wish- 
ing to subscribe for one or more papers or magazines 
in connection with THE INDEPENDENT, can save a 
very handsome percentage of money by ordering from 
our Club-List. 
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RATES OF ADVERTISING, 
PER AGATE LINE. EACH INSERTION. 


(14 lines to the inch, 200 lines to the column. 











Cainary Adpertieomente. hase Page& pumas ee: 
{times (one moni. besa "We.| 4 times (one imonih)....A8e. 
= epres months }s.l13 113 “ (three “ )....80c. 
san “ (six on i ++ 150, 
» * (twelve » )50c.) 52 “  (twelve“ )....65c 


ILLUSTRATED ADVERTISEMENTS. 


4 times (one month). 
+4 three months 
-.* ix P 
52 twelve “ 





80c. 
CEB. sscccese Onze DOLLAR PBR AGATE 
LINE, EACH TIME. 


FINANCIAL NOTICBS...... Two Laat AGATB 


BE. 
RELIGIOUS NOTICHES...... ..... Cents 4 LINE 
MARRIAGES AND Nine iy a exceeding four lines, 
$1. Over that, Twenty-five Cents a Line. 
Payments for advertising may be = in advance. 
Address all letters 


THE INDEPENDENT, 
251 Broadway, New York 


“ 
READING NOTIC 








oo 
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THE INDEPENDENT, 


b swf, 


[June 30, 1887, 








Absolutely Pure. 


This powdernever varies. A mirvel of purity,strength 

and wholesomeness. More economical than the ordi- 

y kinds, and cannot be soldfin competition with the 

=e titude of low test, short weight alum or phosphate 

»wders. Sold only in cans. ROYAL BAKING POWDER 
‘OMPANY, 106 Wall St., N. Y. 


PRESERVING \ 
CORSET. 


CAUTION—Do not 
let others lead you into 
buying worthless i mita- 
tions, as this is the OrIGI- 

NAL COILED WIRE 
SPRING ELASTIC Sac- 
TION CORS#T and money 
will be refunded to wearer 
after four weeks’ wear, if j 
not perfectly satisfactory. 

Forsale by Dr¥ Goops DRaLers. or if not cbtainstia 
will mail, postage paid, HEALTH PRESERVING, §1.15 
ENGLISH SATTERN, §1.50 ; NURSING, $1.50; ABDOMINAL, 

00; MISSES, Bsc. 


Schilling Corset Company, Detroit, Mich. 


STEINWAY 


DOUBLE TRIUMPH AT LONDON 1885. 


Grand Gold Medal of International 
Inventions Exhibition, also Grand Gold 
Medal by the Society of Arts for 

** Best Pianos and several meritorious 
and useful Inventions.” 


Warerooms: Steinway Hall, New York. 
FRANCIS BACON. 


PARAGON 


PIANOS. 


(Late RAVEN & BACON, Established 1789 jj||. 
19 and ‘21 WEST 22d St,, Near 5th Ave 
Chicago Depot, J. HOWARD FOOTE, 

307 & 309 Wabash Avenue, 


ROOFINC. 


Light, durable, inexpensive; suitable for buildings 
of every description. Does not require skilled labor 
to put it on 


WATERPROOF BUILDING PAPER, 


for Sheathing under weather boards, slate, tin aw 
shingto roofs, has no equal. Send for samples and 


Rew YORK COAL TAR C HEMIC AL CO,, 
12 Warren Street, New York, 


Yields to Byery Movement of the Wearer. 


s Owing to the diagonal elae- 
ticity of the cloth (which 
e,) oy Pyete nts cover exclusive- 

)the C eect requires 
4a, breaking in, 


FITS PERFECTLY 

ty an TheFirst TimeWors 
mere Money returned by seller 
after 10 days’ wear, if not 


found the most +4 ect- 
fitting, heals ful and 


comfortable Corset ever 


heet 


worn. See that Yatisi s' 
p 8 - Ine Of C a 
, Dy dea omaore by mal 
ary aha: $1.3 and wponate. 
cROTT Chi 


cago Ill. 


5o 


Waocsm) STANDARD 
SPAN) | 





UNEQUALLED for CEMENTING 


wood, gue china, paper, leather, Ac. Always 


strongest glue known = 
Swit rtiDaxe S MEDALS. Ke 
ussia EES aE Ars AF 


i 


HEALTH, 


COMFORT, 
ECONOMY. 


A Pretty Foot witha 
Perfect Fitting Shoe, | 
is most desirable, and) 
can be obtained by) 
wearing HOUGH & 
FORD’S celebrated 
shoes. | 





HOUGH & FORD, 


ROCH ESTER, N. ¥ 


| Ask your dealer tor 
ha them, or send a pos- 
tal card to us for the 
address of firm selling 


our Shoes, 
HOUGH & FORD, 
Rochester, 


New Yerk. 








% — 
Established il 
i 787. 


s--—— 


FIRE CRACKERS, 
Torpedoes, Paper Caps, 


Flags, Lanterns, Balloons, 


AND ALL KINDS OF 


CELEBRATION GOODS. 


— 
~ ‘BEST 
GOODS. 


WILLIAM P. HOWELL, 


7. —IMPORTER AND MANUFACTURER— 


“FIREWORKS, 


Agent for masara'e Gunpowder, 


205 Front Street, New York. 
SEND FORA CATALOGUES. 














Fire 


AMMUNITION, 
Sportmens’ Articles, 


Safety Fuse, Refined Saltpetre, 


Etc. Etc. 


Lowest 
PRICES. 


¢ 








Bend SIX 
or a samp - 


INENE 


Babens, Angelo, Raphael, Murillo} And Pair of Ouffs 


Indispensable and oqonoen ical. 
are completely REV —_ 
fect fit. Address, Ph oe a 
REVERSIBL E COLLA 

Mass. 





Made of cloth, and 
Correct styles. Per- 


CO., 25 Kilby St., Boston, 
Illustrated Catalogue free. r 


HOTOGRAPHIC= 








OUTFITS FOR AMATEURS. 


Opera Glasses, Microscopes, Telescopes, Spectactes, 
Barometers, Thermometers, etc. 
Spe iil} 


-. 4. WALMSLEY & co., 


Successors to R, & J. BECK, Phila,, Pa. 
Iilustrated price -list free to any address. Mention 


THE INDEPENDENT. 
THE BOWER 
Sewer-Gas Trap. 


A positive valve-seal and a sound 
water-seal! The most effective trap 
that is offered tothe public! A com- 

bined valve and water-sea!l! 
With or without the valve it 
is the surest water 

seal! Sure in action! 

le in construc- 

Cheap! Dura- 


The most perfect bar- 
rier against Sewer- 
Gas. 


Illustrative and de- 
scriptive 4#- ose 
pampi et sen 
on application. 


B, P. Bower & Oo., 


Manufacturers, 
Cc leveland, Ohie 


i Appin & Co. 


Manufacturers of 


ULPIT 
SUITS 


27 Sudbury St. 
Send for Catalogue. BOSTON. 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 


Be! is of Pure Copper and Tin for Mer eR | 
Schools, Fire Alarms,Farms, etc, FULL 
WARBANTED. Catalogue sent Free. 


VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinaati. O. 


THE CHILTON PAINTS 
nseed Oil and contain no chemicals, 
paints on account of their du- 
rability prove the most economical. If your dealer does 
not keep them send for color cards and prices to Chil- 
ton Manufacturing C ympeny, 147 Fulton St., N. Y., or 
141 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 


COLLAR | 








W. & B. DOUGLAS, 


MIDDLETOWN, 
CONN. 
Branch Warehouses 
John St., a York, and 
in Lake St., Chic 
navuaneenene or 
PUMPS, 


ines, mp Chi 
Fixtures, Iron Curbs, Youd 
Byasents, Street Washers 


“Wonxs FOUNDED ON 1822. 
Highest medal awarded 
them by the Universal Exhi- 
bition at Paris, F in 
; Vienna, Austria, in 
and’ Centennial Exhibition’ 


Seana 
SEnd2 Ctr. 


\F EVERY ‘OF s “REP TION 
TAMP FOR Itt CATALOGUE 





FANCY DYEING ESTABLISHMENT. 


Barrett, Nephews & Co.; 
5 AND 7 JOHN STREET, New York, 


DYE, CLEAN and REFINISH DRESS GOODS and 
Garments without ripping. Send for Circular and 


urt’s Shoes. 


SEND TO 


E. C. BURT & CO., 


287 FULTON ST., Brooklyn, N.Y. 
for their Illustrated Cata- 
logue and Price-list. Goods 
forwarded by mail or ex- 

press. All orders 
will receive 
promp* atten- 


Please mention 


MINIATURE 


Instantaneous Photograph Camera. 


PRICE, WITH With this 
Complete, = OUTFIT, comera you 


&2.00. can take pic- 
tures of ev- 


~ finished Box 
with Sliding 
_— Tube, Lens, 
ussing Glass, Sensitized Pat 
r, Developin; ¢ an and Toning Chemicale, Package 
v-Plates, with complete instructions, so simple that 
achild can take pictures. Size of picture taken as 
large as this advertisement. Send for our New Cate 
alogue, No. 6, of 336 large pages, over 5,500 illustra- 
pm tg ore ‘printed in 15 colors. Sent at by mail ii, 
eN8 for 25 cents. Me SNYD 
12 128 Nassan ™t., N. 


Cap, Dry- Plate | Holde 


Ever Produced were those at 


THE CENTENNIAL at Newburg, N. 


Xe 
October 18th 
THE PRESIDENTIAL INAD PORATION. 
arch 4th, 1885, 
THE BL CENTENNIAL at Albany, N :Y., 


J 
THE UNVEILING or THE uly 24, tev ba 
STATUE OF LIBERTY, at the City of 
New York, on November Ist, 


a THEY WERE MANUFACTURED and FIRED BY 


(INCORPORATED 1874.) 
9 and 11 Park Place, 
New York. 
Western House, 619 Locust 8t.,8t, Louis, Mo. i 


Largest Manufacturers. Only Importers. 
Leading and most Reliable House in x 


FIREWORKS, FLAGS, LAN- 
TERNS, BALLOONS, &c. 


Assorted cases of Fireworks for various 


amounts ready to ship. Send for Illustra 
Price List. FREE. - ~_ 


” BICYCLES, 
TRICYCLES 


Highest grade known. Illustrated Catalogue free. 


VICTO 





OVERMAN WHEEL CoO., 
182—188 Columbus Avenue, Boston, Mass 
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